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unlike this, has been approved of, and 


. has met with great ſueceſs, in other hands; 
it has been an encouragement to this undertaking. 


= \ S this way of writing in caſes not much 


Hiſtorical dialogues, it muſt be confeſſed, have a 
very taking eleganey in them, and the ſtory being 
handed forward in ſhort periods, and quick returns, 
makes the retaining it in the mind the eaſier, and 
the impreſſion the more laſting as well as delight- 

* Es, 


The ſtory repreſented here is capable of ſuch, 
and ſo many applications to the caſes of young 
people, whoſe ſettlement is always in view, thar 
there will never be a time when the inſtruction will 
be uſeleſs. 7 | 


If any body ſhould object, that too much is put 
here upon the woman's part, and that a lady, can» 
not be ſuppoſed, in the midſt of her lover's ad- 
dreſſes, to take upon her, to demand ſuch an ac- 
count of himſelf as is here ſuggeſted; that few. 
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no gentleman can think hard a woman ſhould be 
fatisfied whether he is a Chriſtian or a Heathen ; 
a man of religion or an Atheiſt: and indeed, no 
man of any tolerable ſhare of fenſe, will addreſs. 
| himſelf to a lady for marriage, but he will take care 
to anticipate her inquiries of that kind, by ſhewing 
= ſome concern, for knowing what ſhe is herſelf. 


L The univerſal neglect of this trifle, both in men 
and women, is what this book is deſigned to cor- 
rect, and there needs no greater ſatire upon that 


ated, viz. The happy life of the youngeſt ſi- 
ſter, who came into the meaſures propoſed ; and 
the miſerable condition of the ſecond ſiſter, who 
Taſhly threw herſelf into the arms of a man of dif. 
fering principles from her own, though bleſt with 
all the good humour in the world. | 


being equally yoked, is illuſtrated ; and it appears 
here how eſſential a ſhare of religion, and a har- 

mony of principles in religion, are to the felicity 
of a conjugal life. es 


To thoſe who do not caſt off all concern for 
. themſelves; who do not make marrying a mere 
_ leap. in the dark, and as the firſt lady expreſſes it, 
.ruſbing like a horſe into the battle, theſe things 
Will be of ſome moment. As to thoſe that are 
void of care of theſe matters, they muſt go on, 
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men will ſtoop to ſuch an examination; and fer 
women venture the loſs of their lovers upon ſuch a 
ſubject: Let ſuch conſider how ſmall the ſatisfac - 
= tion here propoſed on the lady's part is, and that 


1 5 part, than the ſucceſs of the ſeveral caſes here re- 


In theſe accounts, the very great conſequence of 
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and pay for their experience; ; let chen take heed, 
and buy it as cheap as they can. 


If the women ſeem to be frourediin this ſtory, 
and have the better part of the ſtaff put into their 
hands, it is becauſe really the hazard is chiefly on 
their ſide, and they are generally the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers in the ſucceſs: but if it were otherwiſe, yet, 
if they are treated with more than ordinary regard, 


the author hopes * will not lay that ſin to bs 
* 


religious ſervants, in ſome reſpects, are the plague 
pf families, and keep our houſes always in diforder. 
t is a wonderful thing to reflect on, that ſo ſcan» 
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that maſters and miſtreſſes of families, have not 


[managing, the puniſhing, and above all, for the 
do, they would eaſily, 1 fay, bring, them to know 


is the caſe among ſervants at this time. 


But it is all our own faults ; we recommend ſluts, 
and thieves, and drones, and ſaucy, inſolent fel- 


lows, and wenches : | ſay, we recommend them 
to one another, without any concern for our neigh- 


bour's fafety or peace; in a word, to pay the debt 


of charity for thoſe creatures which--bavi abuſed 


us, we forget the debt of juſtice to one another, 
and n the confidence which one houſekeeper 
and 


The ippendix to this work ſpeaks for itſelf: 


WH alous an evil, ſo eaſy to be rectified, ſhould have 
gone to ſuch a degree as it has in the world; and - 


long ago, for their own eaſe, and for the ſatisfaction 
Jof one another, come to a general law, for the 


recommending of ſervants ; which if they would 


themſelves, and do their duty ; neither of which 
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diſcourſes; yet, I preſume to ſay, it will be as ac- 


fully ſatisfied, the goodneſs of the defi ign, and the | 
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and neighbour owes to another, in one of the 
moſt eſſential articles of their families quiet. 

This is all expoſed here; and though this part 
is very ſhort, being but an accident to the other 


1 and, in its kind, as uleful as wy, of the 
re 


This eighth edition of this work, recommends 
itſelf upon this expreſs condition, viz. That the 
author has not found occaſion to alter any thing 
in the ſeventh, (errors of the preſs excepted), nor 
have I found room for any additions, that uſual 
pretence to ſet of new impreſſions, and impoſe up- $8.9 
on thoſe who have bought the firſt; being til i 


uſefulneſs of the ſubject, will make the work ac-| 
ceptable where. ever it comes. 


* 


RELIOGIOUS CouRTSHIT. 


TART: 3 


"HER E lived in a village near London, an an- 
£7 cient grave gentleman, of a good eſtate, Which 


he had gained by trade, having been bred a 
xo merchant, though of a very good family too. 
He had been a man in great buſineſs, but his circumſtan- 


s| 

e ces being eaſy, and his love of a retired life inercaſing 
g wich his years, he had left off his buſineſs, and taken a 
r houſe a mile or two out of town. He was a widower at 


the time of this affair, his wife having been dead ſome 
cars before. | | 1 | 
1 He had five or ſix children; and all grown up, but 
one ſettled in the world, though he had an eſtate ſuffi- 
rient to give them very plentiful fortunes. His three 
daughters were very agreeable women; and, which was 
ſtill better, were very ſober, modeſt, ſenſible, and religious 
young ladies; two of them eſpegially, And as the cha- 
racter of their father, and the fortune he was able to give 
them, recommended them very well to the world; ſo they 
had ſeveral gentlemen that made honourable and handſome 
{propoſals to their father for their marriage. FER 
I ſhall moſt care ſully avoid giving any room here, ſo 
much as to gueſs what opinion in religion they were bred 


up in, or whether the old gentleman was a churchman or 


a diſſenter ; and the ſame caution I ſhall uſe with all the 
reſt of the perſons whom I ſhall bring upon the ſtage in the 
courſe of this ſtory : my reaſon for which every body will. 
underſtand by the nature of the relation, and of the times 
we live in, | . 0 e 
The father of theſe ladies had been a man always, till 
now, hurried in the world; being crouded with a vaſt bu 
ſmeſs, taken up with getting money, and with, growing 
Pich; fo that he neither had much concern for, or. indeed - - 
ook any care of the education or inſtruction of his at 3 
| 2 | %%% A 
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ELI Part I. 
but left them wholly to the conduct of their mother. Nor | 
was it any great loſs to the children, eſpecially to the + 
daughters; their mother being a moſt pious, religious, and i 
virtuous lady, who was not only extraordinarily qualified to . 
inſtruct her children, but gave up her whole time to it from, i # 
her childhood. C 
One morning, a little before her death, caling her 7 
daughters to her, ſhe told them, among other things, That 1 
as to marriage, ſhe had but two injunctions to lay upon Hr. 
them; which, as ſhe was not likely to live to ſee them 
ſettled, ſhe would deſire them to lay down as maxims in the Wl 
| choice of their huſbands; ; and which ſhe would, as upon 7 to 
her deachbed, if her words had any extraordinary influence | m 
upon t em, obſige them to obſerve ſtrictly, viz. _ 
1 Never to marry any man, mhatever his perſon or for | be. 
tune might be, that did not, at leaſi, profeſi to be a reli. . 
gisis man. 7 
2. Never to marry any man, how religious ſoever he | 
may ſeem to be, if he was not of the ſame principles ard 
opinion in religion as themſelves. 4 
And as this was but a little before her death, fo the Wor 
daughters were more than ordinarily tonched with the ſenſe | Joo 
of it, and reſolved to purſue it exactly. How they did 
purſue it, and the conſequences of it, will be ſeen in the hi 
following dialogues. = 
It followed ſome time after, that a . of a very, 
good eſtate courted the youngeſt of theſe daughters; and 
making very handſome propoſals to her father, [for he of- 
fered to ſettle 600 l. per annum upon her], the father 
was exceedingly pleaſed with the match; he being a gen- 
tleman thoroughly well bred, an aprecable perfon, and, 
in a word, nothing appearing to give the leaſt reaſon, why 
he ſhould not be as acceptable to the lady as he was to thei 
father. 
As he came thus recommended to the father, chere ap- 
red nothing diſagreeable in it to the young lady ; no 
= the at his firſt appearance the leaſt exception to make 


ainſt the gentleman as to his perſon. Indeed, as to his 


ap ath 
eſtate * her fortune was very cm. 743 bis wat - 
| 5 
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ſo far beyond it, that there was no compariſon in the caſe; 

| and beſides all this, ſhe had this engaging circumſtance in. 
cc propoſal, viz. That ſhe being the youngeſt of the three 
daughters, the gentleman had paſſed over her two eldeſt 
\ ſiſters, and had ſingled her out by his more particular fan- 
cy; giving her that undeniable mark of his afſection, viz. 

* That ſhe would be the wife of his choice, and conſequent- 
t ly that he ſhould have an uncommon ſecurity of the ſince- 
n Writy of his love to herr... Dy 15 | 
n FF The father oppoſed his propoſal a little at firſt, as a 
ſlight offered to his eldeſt daughters; but the 22 
Fold him, That he hoped, if he accepted his deſign of co- 
ming into his family, he would give him leave to take the 
perſon his judgment had made choice of, and that he 


r= thought he might be happy with: That it would be a very 
li- ard circumſtance to him, and what he could not think 


Poe with another: That he was very far from offering a- 
light to the eldeſt, letting him know, that happening 
ſee the youngeſt firſt, he found ſuch ſuirablencſs, and 
omething fo agreeable in her to him, that he reſolved to 
ook no Ecker; That, perhaps, if he had ſeen the eldeſt 
r the ſecond daughter firſt, it might have been the ſame 
hing; but that as he could not anſwer for the bias of his 
ancy, ſo neither could he anſwer it to his own conduct, 
ot to chuſe her, that was from the firſt moment he ſaw 

er, the only woman in the world that he ever thought 
Would make him happy. 


ther W Her father could make no return to an anſwer that ha 
gen- Io much weight in it, and which appeared to be ſo ſin . 
and, ere; and therefore not acquainting his eldeſt daughte 
why Wvith the deſign he had had to propoſe her to him, he took 


ccaſior to talk to them all together, one 1 as they 
vere drinking chocolate; and begins merrily with them thus. 


DIALOGUE. .t 8 
Ell, girls, you little think now, which of 
yon all is like to be firſt married. What 
e ä 
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before, pray ? 


I I dare {ay none of your ſiſters will be angry. At which 
the two eldeſt faid, No, no; we {hall be very glad to ſceff 


till they ?lmoſt angered her. 


a little too warmly, as follows, 


ſay you, child, (turning to the youngeſt), .I hope you are 
content to let your eldeſt fitters go before you ? . 

34 Daughter. Yes, yes, Sir; 1 deſire both my ſiſters 
may go before me; for I ſee n in * world to make 
me in haſte. 

Fa. Why, what's the matter that you are ſo ont of 
love with the world all on a ſudden? Is it that you think 
yourſelf too good for ever body, or every veep too good Wt: 
for you? 
23d Da. No, Sir; I am neither fo vain to think the | 
fr, or ſo humble to think the laſt ; but l deſire to _ a 
of myſelf as I ought to think. 
Fa. How is that, pray ? | 

34 Da. Why, Sir, I think I live too a to change 


for the worſe; and this is not an age to change for the ve 


better: and therefore | deſire to be a3 I am. >: 
Fa. Why, is this age fo much worſe than that that went 


2d Da. Nay, Sir, I don't know: but J am very well 
ſatisfied, Sir, with your firſt propoſal, that my ſiſters may 


try beiore me. at 


Fa. Well, well; and if you go before your ſiſters, by 
there will be no harm done, if it be to your liking, I hope. | 


it. And ſo they fell to jelting with their younger lie 


Von ire 1nighty difficult, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter, that you 
fall upon the whole world, as if there was nothing good e- 
nough for you _ 

Says the ſecond ſiſter, She will be as eaſily pleaſed as an- 
other, I warrant her, if ſhe was talked to in earneſt. 
Upon which, notwithſtanding their father was preſent 
they fell to rallying one another between Jeſt and carnelt 


zd Da. That may be, as my. eldeſt ſiſters teach me 


J hope they intend to ſet me a good example; for it 5the | 
turn firſt. 


"ft. Da. We den t Know wat: if a good offer comes ILY 
you 4 


. . 
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your way, you'll hardly put it off, and ay, Your Sons 

muſt go before you. 

34 Da. For all you are both my eldeſt ſiſters, I que- 

tion whether you underſtand what a good offer means; 

and it may be have conſidered it no more than I. There 8 
a great deal in that word. | 

/ Da. O! I'll explain it in a few words: A god e- 
ſtate, and a man you like. ö 

2d Da. Nay; you might have ſtopt at the firſt : It is 
no matter what the man is, if the eſtate be but good. 

3 Da. Is that the example my eldeſt ſiſters intend t to 
et me? 
Fa. Ay; and a good example too, child. 

30 Da. You are diſpoſed to jeſt, Sir; but I believe you 
oe not be pleaſed with ſuch a way of chuſing ; a huſ- 
9 and ſor any of your daughters. 
at 2 Da. I hope my father would; I am ſure I ſhould. 
8% Da. That's no token to me that you have conſider- 
1 a much of the matter, as I ſaid before. 
ay 2% Da. Why, what would you have beſides a good e- 

ſtate ? What matter is it what the man is? I would paſs. 
Ivy a great many homely defects for a good ſettlement. | 
Xe. | 3% Da. As for the homely defects, perhaps 1 may be 
ch no nicer than you, if there was nothing elſe wanting. 
cell 2d Da. What can be wanting if there be money e- 
enough? | 
w 2d Da. Nothing, I hope, when my ſiſter comes to | 


AF 


Cc Ko, 


c 


you chuſe. 

] e- 2d Da. No; nor when you come to chaſe nenhery: it 
may be. | 

an- 34 Da. I am afraid has will. | : 

eſt. 24 Da. For my part 1 ſhall inquire for nothing elſe as 


I know of. 
3d Da. No! What ! would you have you huſband have 
No veligion.! 3 | 
24 Da. What have I to do with his religion? He'llbe 
thefts Chriſtian, I hope. 
3d la And wh tx ac Roald not? 
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1 RELIGIOUS Fat 
24 Da. Nay, then he may be a Heathen and he will, 
whar's that to me? 
2d Da. That's a proof of what I ſaid before, that you 
3 not conſidered much of the matter. 
2d Da. No, indeed, not I; but I ſuppoſe my younger 
fiſter has. 
24 Da. Your younger ſiſter never told you ſo yet. But, 
methinks, there requires very little conſideration, to ſay, 
if I ever ſhould marry, I would not have a rake, a Hea- 


for his money. If you think theſe things no objections, 


head than in mine, or at leaſt to worſe purpoſe. 


of my mind. 


ciples ! that knows neither God nor devil !- 
2d Da. Ay, ay; that, or any thing elſe, if you have 


up all thoſe things: you'd take him, I warrant you. 


come to be wied we {hall ſee you tell another tale here» 
aſter, 

34 Da. I an't ſo fond of a huſband, whatever my ſi- 
ſter is. 

Here the father ſeeing that the younger ſiſter began to 
be a little moved, and unwilling they ſhould make a quar- 
rel of it, put an end to the diſcourſe „ and ſo they ſoon af- 
ter withdrew ; and then the father being left with the el- 
deſt daughter only, went on with his diſcourſe thus to her.] 

Fa. Child, you are a little too hard upon your ſiſter. 

Da She ſhould not have taken it fo, Sir; ſhe Knows 1 i 
z but in jeſt. 

Tia. But you co not know whether i it may be all in jeſt 
or no. 

. Ys Sir I am ſure all our ſhare in it was in 

| | jeſt; F 


15 
lr 


then, a profligate fellow, a man without religion, purely | 


and are got over ſuch ſcruples in the caſe, I muſt tell you, | 
ſiſter, that it ſeems the buſineſs has been more in your 


. 34 Da. No, ſiſter; not for all I can ſee with my eyes. f 
2d Da. O, you don't know your own mind, till you | 


2d Da. What, to marry an Atheiſt ! a man of no prin- . 


but a good ſeitlement, child. A good ſettlement will make WW 


24 Da. Well, it may be ſo; and then it may follow, Mn 
that when you have conſidered more of it too, you will be lk 


- 
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Jeſt; if there is any thing in it, I ſhould have talked in an- 
other way. | 
[Here ſhe was very inquiſitive with her father to . 
if there was any thing in it or not, at which he” only 


ſmiled. _ 
Da. Nay, Sir, then I underſtand how it is. 


5 Fa. Well, child; how will you take i, to ſee your 
„Houngeſt ſiſter married before you? 


Da. O very well, Sir, I ſhall be very glad of it, if it 
ye for her good. But if I were to ſpeak my mind, I ſhould 
Way ſomething to it about yon that it may be there FIRE be 
pccaſion for. 2 
Fa. Well, pray ſpeak your mind then. 
Da. Why, Sir, for all my ſiſter's bantering her, I muſt 
en, our youngeſt ſiſter will not be eaſily pleaſes * a huſ- 
F ind, as times go now. | 
| Fa. How do you mean, child ? 8 
Da. Why, Sir, I mean, that though ſhe may be the 
rſt of us that ſhall be aſked, ſhe may be the laſt of us that 
vill be married. 
Fe. Ay, my girl! is it ſo with you then? What! have 
oa been both making your bargains without me ? And are 
hey ſo near concluding } That's very hard. | 
Da. Dear father, how could you have ſuch a Had of 
ds ? You are quite wrong; you don't underſtand me at all. 
Fa. Nay ; how can I underſtand you any other ways. * 
f it is not ſo, explain yourſelf. 
Da. Sir, I mean tha my ſiſter will not be an plea- 
ed. She will ſcarce take the firſt that comes, I dare ſay. 
Fa. No; then I ſhall take it very ill: for I aſſure you . 
e that Lp: is a very good one, 
Da. Nay, it he is a good one, it may be ſhe may; bur 
is a queſtion, Sir, whether her good one, and your good: Þ 
ne, may be both of a ſort. ne 
Fa. Why, he has a very pood eſtate, ru aſſure you 4-230 x 
ar beyond what ſhe can expect. = 
| Da. Thar's a good thing ; but that will go but : links. 
ay with her, I know. . : 
Fa. Well, he is a 9 bandſome, 2 - YG 
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8 RELIGIOUS PartT, 
well-bred gentleman. She cannot miſlike him. He is a 
moſt agreeable young gentleman, I aſſure you. | 

Da. That won't go a bit the farther with her da 
am ſure. 

Fa. Then he is in love with her, and has ſingled her 
out from you all, She will be the wife of bis affection to 
be ſure. What can ſhe deſire more? 

Da. She will deſire ſomething more till, Sir; though | 
the laſt is a ching will go very far; doubtleſs farther than any | 
thing we have talked on yet. But you know, Sir, my} 
ſiſter is a very ſober, religious body, an the. will never 
marry any man that is not ſo too; though his eſtate, his 
perſon, his accompliſhments, were beyond all the reſt off 
the world. And this was the reafon why I faid the maß J 
be firſt aſked and laſt married. 1 

Fa. Nay, I can't tell how matters are as to that. 4 A 

Da. T'll aſſure you, Sir, ſhe will know how it is as toll 
that, before ſhe engages. # 

Fa. Nay, let ner alone to that part, that's none of my 
buſineſs. | k 
lere he was touched a little, and reflected back val : 
to himſelf: O! why do I fay it is none of my balineſs 6. | T5 
Whoſe buſineſs is it, if it is not mine? ]]???)j f 

Da. But, Sir, when you know her mind in that caſe] 
it may prevent your receiving any diſappointment, and prey 
vent her venturing to diſoblige you, in refuling what yo 
may propoſe to her. 

Fa. No, no; I dare ſay ſhe won't refuſe him; ſhe | 
not ſuch a fool neither. 
Da. Dear Sir, then ! hope you know he 1 is a ſober reli 
_-gious gentleman, 

Fa. I know nothing to the contrary, my dear ; 11 ſup 
poſe 6 

Da. But, Sir, it makes me anxious about it, becau 
you ſaid juſt now, yon could not tell. I hope you will 1 
ee farther into it beſore you take any farther ſteps 

Cit. 

Fa. Why, child, as to that, I dare ſay, ſhe need nf 
be concerned. He is fo good a man, he vi 
. 1 5 ner 
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never croſs her in ſmall matters, eſpecially in religious 
things. Child, do you think any gentleman can be an- 
pry, that his wife is ſober and religious! To be ſure, 
e may be as religious as ſhe will. 
Da. O dear Sir, my ſiſter can never be ſatisfied fo, | 
ſure. 

[He obſerves his daughter concerned at it and that 
ears ſtood in her eyes.] 

Fa. Child, what's the matter? What makes you ſo 
concerned about it ? 
Da. It is a fad life, Sir, for a woman to have no help 
om her huſband in things that are good, but only to have 
Wberty for herſelf to be as good as ſhe will, or rather as 
L dod as ſhe can. By the ſame rule ſhe may be as bad as 
1 ze will; and it may be, he will like her ne'er the better 
one, nor the worſe for r other. 

"= Fa. Well he is a fine gentleman, and profeſſes a great 
ection for her. 
Da. Before he has ſeen her, it may be, or knows any 
Ping of her. 
Fa. No, no, he has ſeen her; but he has never been 
I her company, I know. 
Da. So that I find he cares not what ſhe | is; he chuſes 
her outſide only. 
E.. He takes all the reſt upon oſt. 
Da. But my ſiſter won't take him ſo, I can tell him 
nat. 
Fa. I ſhall take it very ill from her if ſhe flights him; 
Pr 1 aſſure you he is not to be ſlighted, he has very neat: 
©00 l. a- year eſtate. 
Da. But I am ſure, if he is not a religious man, ſhe 
fill {light him for all that; my meaning is, ſhe will ne- 
r have him; I ſuppoſe he will not be rude to him. | 
Fa. If ſhe does refuſe him, ſhe and I ſhall quarrel, X | 
ſure you, and that very much. : 
Da. I hope you won't, Sir : you will give her leave to 
Wulſe to her own liking. It is tor her lite, and ſhe muſt 
ar the diſcomfort of it ; no body can bear it for her. Be- 

| B ſides, 
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ſides, Sir, you know ſhe was very religiouſly nfo, wo 
my mother 


Fa Ay, ay: your mother was a good woman. | 
Da. And you know, Sir, I ſuppoſe, what advice my pr 
mother gave her upon her death-bed, viz. Never to mare 
| ry a man that was not religious, whatever other * 
might offer with him. 
2 455. And did ſhe: not give you the ſame advice too, my | 
Da Yes, to be ew. and all of ns. 1 
Fa. Well; and yet you heard what your ſiſter ſaid juſt 
now, viz. I hat {he would not trouble herſelf about i it, fol g f 
there was but a good eſtate. 
Da. But I hope my ſiſter would conſider beneer, if tel 
came to the queſtion, A 
Fa. Why child, would you refuſe ſach a gentleman, | 
and ſuch a ſettlement as this i is, that offers now to you = 7 
ſiſter, for ſuch a nicety as that! 


al 


* 
* 


Da It will be time enough, Sir, for me to anſwer thai ö 5 
queſtion, when I am offered ſuch a one; there's no dang, 
of me yet. | Ln 

Fa I hope you would be wiſer. - + .- ie « 

Da. 1 hope, Sir, I ſhould act as becomes me. But the Hint. 


cCaſe is no! mine now; if it was, I ſhould not have begun 
the diſcourſe. 

Fa. Wall, but did your mother give you ſuch advice 
1 child, when ſhe was ill 
Wo the Yes, Sir; and more than advice: For ſhe told ns 
1 ſhe would leave it as an injunction upon us, as far as he! 
dying words could have any influence to oblige us. 
= Fa. Very well; that is as much as to ſay, the had foun 
= the inconvenience of i it herſelf, 

; [Here his conſcience touched him again, though b 
ſightiy, and he fetched a ſigh, and ſaid ſoftly, If the did 
it was nothing but what ſhe had too much reaſon to do 
for ſhe lived but an uncomfortable life with me on that ve 
ry account, ] 


Da. Nay, indeed, dear lather, we never put any ſun. 
conſtruction * „ 
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Fa. And ſo, my dear, you think your ſiſter will nor 

Ji ke this gentleman, do you? 

Da. Indeed, Sir, I cannot tell, till J know what k ind 

df a gentleman he is; no, nor then neither. For how 

an J tell what my ſiſter will like, or how her fancy may 

-ad her to act againſt her judgment, if ſhe ſhould like 

aim very well upon ſeeing him ? 

Fa. But you believe ſhe won't. 

| Da lf he is not a very ſober religious man, I do think 

he won't. If ſhe does, ſhe muſt break in upon the moſt 

Nlemn reſolution that ſhe is able to make. | 

| Fa. Why, will nothing ſerve her but a faint? Alas! 
Where does ſhe think to find him? What! would ſhe 

'Y arry a biſhop ? 

De. Nay, Sir, if ſhe ſhould, ſhe is not ſure ſhe ſhould 

be diſappointed. Miniſters are but men. 


rh 2 No, indeed, child; nor always the beſt of men 


i Either. . 

Da. But, Sir, where there is a profeſſion of religi 

m Pere is ſome likelihood of finding the truth of it; but where 
Pere is no profeſſion, there it cannot be. Now thou oh 

Fe are not obliged, to be ſure, our huſbands ſhould 5 

nts, yet I believe we ought to be ſatisfied that they are 

vt Atheiſts. There's a great deal of difference, Sir, be- 

veen a friend to religion, and an enemy. 

Fa. Well, well; the girls of this age do not much trou- 

c themſelves about religion. They generally let it a- 

ne, till they ſee what religion their huſbands are of. 

_ Dear father, I hope your girls are not of that 


| wel 
gu 


vice 


d us 


Fa My daughers are like other folks daughters, be- 

ve. I hope they are not worſe. 

Da. But, Sir, if that were true, then there would ſtill 
the more reaſon to take care that they ſhould marry 

ligious huſbands, elſe they would have no religion. at . 
Fa. But how ſhall you know it? 

Da. We muſt ge to be ſatisfied as well as we 

n. If we are deceived, it may be our unhappineſs, but 

I not be our fault ; but if we neglect the W it may 
EE S323 - *- be 
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be a double miſery, by its being our ſorrow, and our ſin 


00. | | 
Fa. Well, child, J hope this gentleman will pleaſe your 
ſiſter, as well as he does me; and I would not have her | 
ſtand in her own light. If he is not ſo religious now, it 
may come afterwards. The man is a ſober, well-bred, | 
ingenious gentleman. 

Da. I can fay nothing to it, Sir, unleſs I knew him. | 
Tonly take notice of the principle, Sir, on which my .- 
ſter goes; and by which I am ſure ſhe will act in this 
matter, that you may not be diſappointed, and reſent it: 6 

for I know ſhe will not go from it. > : 

Fa. Tl warrant you. I intend to talk with her about i il. e 
I don't doubt but ſhe will like him very well. A . 

Two or three days after this diſcourſe, the father brings 
home this young gentleman to dinner; and after dinner he 
takes occaſion to talk with his daughter, and to tell her, P | 
_ that this was the gentleman that he had told her of, that . 
intended to court her; and that he expected ſhe would 

think of the thing, and receive him as her own inclina- 5 
tions, and his merit, ſhould direct. 

The gentleman did not diſcourſe much with her by ber. 
ſelf that time, having no deſign to begin cloſely at the firſt 
view. However, he had the opportunity of walking two 
or three turns with her in a green walk in the garden; and 
when he took his leave, told her, he reſolved to wait 
on her again; to which ſhe age him no anſwer for tha 
time. 1 
The next evening he came again; and after that for] 
ſeveral evenings together: when having made her ach 
quainted with his deſign, and laid cloſe ſiege to her folli 
ſome time, the found nothing to object againſt him; ſoMWhis 
he was indeed a moſt agreeable perſon. And her fathe Home 
preſſing her to it on the other hand, and letting her knoy 

what ®onourable propoſals he had made her, and how h 
had ſingled her out from all her ſiſters, as the object of hi 
choice, ſhe began inſenſibly to find her een ver 
ſtrongly biaſſed in his favour. 

All this while ft e could make no diſcovery of any thi! 
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bout religion i in him; nor ſo much, as whether he was 
ppell inclined, or perfectly deſtitute. The reſpect he ſhews 
d her, and the diſtance ſhe kept him at, permitted him 
Wot to uſe any looſe expreſſions, that might give her any 
ght into his principles; and, as he afterwards confeſſed, 
e found her ſo nice in things of chat kind, that the leaſt diſſo- 
Fated word would have given her an offence ; and therefore 
1. Ne kept upon his _ a great while, till at length, when 
ey became more intimate, he abated his uſnal caution. 
By this time, as ſhe confeſſed to her ſiſter, the did not 
ny like him, but really loved him; and having nothin 
object againſt him, had given him reaſon to ſee, t ing. 
7 ! je deſigned to have him. But ſhe was under a great con- 
rn how to know what he was as to religion; and ter- 
8 Wl afraid leſt ſhe ſhould give her affections ſuch a looſe, 
he at though ſhe ſhould be deceived in the main point, ſne 
r, old not be able to maſter herſelf, ſo much as to go 
atk. As ſhe was muling very ſeriouſly upon this, one 
nf borning in her chamber, her eldeſt fiſter came in to her, 
d began the following diſcourſe with her. J 
K _ £4 Siſt. Silter! How ſtands the world with you, 
er- Now! 
rſt To. Si/t. Never worſe, ſiſter. If you do not help me, I 
Won undone. | 
andy Eid. Sift. What's the matter? 5 
vai To. // t. Why, if I have this man, I ſhall be the mi: Y 
tha$Wrableſt creature alive. : | 
Eid. Sit. How fo? 
fo To. S/. O! there's nothing of religion in bim. 
Eld. Siſt. Are you fare there is not ? 
To. S/. No, I am not ſure ; but we have converſed 
his month now, and 1 never heard one word about it 
ome out of his mouth. And if I ſpeak a word, he turns 
off, and does it fo every, that I can't put in another 
bord for my life. 
75 Siſt. 1 warrant you, 1 would find it out if it were 
i calc: - .. 
Ts. Sift. You could bog. 1 am ſur L. 


Eid, 


© uu T—ͤ— . 
Eld. Sift. Why, 1 would aſk him point blank, what re- 
8 ligion he was of ? : 
Yo. Siſt. Why, ſol did, and he laughed at me, and 
faid, O child, I am a mighty good Chriſtian. ; 
2 Sift. 1 ſhould have told him, I was afraid he 
wa" n't. 
* Yo Sift. Why, I did that too, in the very words, and | 
Ain he put me off, Another time I aſked him, if he was 
not a papiſt ? Immediately he fell a croſſing himſelf all 
over; and made himſelf, and me too, ſo merry at it, that . 
though I was really troubled about it, I could not for my 
life get the leaſt ſerious thing out of him. 
El. Sift. Why, you muſt let it go on a little farther, f 
till you are more intimate; and till you come to talk of 
your way of living, the affairs of his family and houſe, 
and the like. 12 
To. Sit. Really, ſiſter, T am afraid to go on any far-l * | 
cher; for, I muſt confeſs, I begin to have a ſtrange kind - 4 
neſs for him: And if J go any farther, I may love him bet - 
ter, till my affection may be a ſnare to me, and I may bei 
prevailed with to take him, without farther 3 inquiry, which 
I ſhall have no peace in. | 4 
Fd. Sift. What will you do then | ? 
Yo. Siſt. J know not what to do. I wiſh you would 
try what you can make of him. You are free enough 
with him to talk any thing of that kind, ſure. - Wh 
Eld. Sift. I can be free enough: but that won't do i 1 nd 
If he is too cunning for you, he will eaſily be to cunning} pb 
for me. : 
Yo. Sift. Why, do you think then that it is a diſpuiſe ! =. 
Eld. Sift. What elſe can it be? Do you think he guards 
himſelf ſo ſtrictly againſt all your attempts for nothing? 
To. Sift. If I thought fo, I ſhould inquire no _—_— i. 
would be a plain N to me. 
Eid. Siſt. Why fo? 
To. Siſt. Why, if he was a ſerious religious verſon, hn 
would have no reaſon or occaſion to conceal it. If he en: 
deavours to hide himſelf, it is for ſomething that he would 


not have known; and men 1 need not aſk any more after it 
| | Eid 
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Eld. Siſt. No doubt of it; you cannot think any o- 
der. 

| To. Sift, But indeed I do think atheraile; I verily be- 
Neve it is all mere nature, and nothing but the height of 
ood humour; for I have never put the queſtion down- 
ight to him, but in a kind of jeſting way. 

ld. Siſt. But why don't you then? Why do you trifle 
pd dally ſo long with a thing of ſuch conſequence? Jou 


3 


all 3 n't afraid of diſobliging him, are you ? 
dat 1. Siſt. No, indeed; I am more afraid that his anſwer 
ny | fill ciſoblige me. 


El. Siſt. Well, well; you had better have it diſcourſed 

I than hercafter. | would not be backward to ſpeak 

off Al ain to him. 

e, . Siſt. If 1 talk never fo plain, he will not give a ſe 
* anſwer. He is ſo merry, I cannot bring him to talk. 

ar- 1 . you will ſee if you can break in upon him. 

ad- ld Siſt. Come, I tell you what I will do, which will 

et · better a great deal than my talking with him by my- 
| a f. You know we ſhall walk all together a while after 

h Wpper; I! begin it before you, and you may ſpeak or 

2 dt * take it in Jeft or in carneſt, as yu find it Prot | 


75. Siſt. Do then; I think that will be very well. | 
[ The next evening the two ſiſters and this young gen- 
eman walking in the garden, as was uſual after ſupper, 
it. Mid talking of ſeveral indifferent things, a ſervant brings 
incl he eldeſt ſiſter a letter, which made ſome little ſtop in 
eir walk. She opened it, and read it; and he finding 
er colour change a little in the reading, itept up to her 3 
ys he, what's the matter, ſiſter? (for he always called 
r ſiſter), You have no bad news, 1 hope? Truly, ſays 
lc, one Way it is no bad news, and another way it is. 
nd turning to her ſiſter, ſhe ſays, Sir James is dead. 
e was à little concerned to hear ſome of the family was 
rad, leſt it ſhould grieve his miſtreſs. But ſhe, without 
y appearance of trouble, returned, well, Since it is the 
ſpoſal of Providence, I am not grieved ; for my aunt is 
Eliyered from one of the worſt 00. huſbands, that ever 
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2 ſober woman had. He took hold of that word preſently, 
and ſtill directing his ſpeech to her ſiſter, ſaid, Worſt good i 
huſband ! What myſtery is that? Why truly, fays the WP! 
ſiſter, the thing is too true: Sir James was a very good B81or 
huſband in his humour, and in ſeveral other things; but s! 
my lady had a dreadful life with him. Why, ſays he, 
That may be very true; a man may be a very good huſ-· 
band in one thing, and be very ankwd in another; it is 
owing much to the diſagreement of tempers The young} nd « 
lady's ſiſter was diſappointed in his anſwer ; for ſhe ex- no 
pected he would have inquired into the particulars ; but hefWSh: 
put it off, as a thing that did not concern him much. At 
which the younger ſiſter looked at her, and ſmiled, which 
was as much as to tell her, that ſhe had found now, thai 
what ſhe had told her was true; namely, that ſne would no! 
ſee it eaſy to break in upon him. She took the hint, and reſol . 1 
ved ſhe would try the beſt of her ſkill, and ſhe found it ſoon cl 
anſwered her end: So ſhe returned to him very fmartly, Not! 
no, Sir, ſays (he, it was not at all from a diſagreementof tem 1 
pers in this caſe; it is worſe a great deal; it was diſagree © 
ment of principles; for the gentleman was of a very good 
temper I aſſure. Then if he had a good wife returns he Hen, 
he ſhould have made it his firſt principle to have been ob 
bging and good tempered to his wife. Alas! ſays the la 
dy, he had no religion, and ſhe is the moſt pious religiouf 
lady in the world. It may be then, ſays he, ſhe had e 
, Nouph for her and her huſband too. Her being religious 
ſaid ſhe, made his want of it an inſufferable burden to her Pg 
Then ſhe was to blame, ſays he; for what need ſhe hav 
been uneaſy at that? Not uncaſy ! ſays ſhe, How is i" © 
poſlible a religious woman can live comfortably with an ir cet 
religious profane huſband ! O very well, ſays he again 
What ſignifies it to a woman, whether her huſband have 
ny religion or no? I have better thoughts of you, ſays ner 
than to believe you ſpeak as you think, or that you would v2 
be underſtood ſo. * N 
Her ſiſter had liſtened very attentively to all this, an ect 
was ſenſibly affected with it; but ſaid nothing till nom Put 
| N 
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een ſhe turned upon her ſiſter; Why ſiſter, ſaid ſne, 
Would you think ſo? I hope Mr —— fays nothing but 
Hat he is very ſincere in. Do you think he has not his re- 

on to chuſe as well as other young gentlemen ? Madam, 
is ke, How ſhould 1 chuſe my religion, that have not 

oſen me a wife? Then you are for chuſing you a wife 
ſt, ſays his miſtreſs, and your religion afterwards ? 


| Thy Madam, ſays he, Don't all the gentlemen in Eng- 
now what they ought to do. 
Ae, and her mind was ſo oppreſs'd with it, that ſhe was 
c able to hold; but making an excuſe to take her ſiſter's 
; f is brother-in-law, ſhe left her ſiſter to walk with 
lover, and went up into her chamber, and locking 
on elf in, ſhe gave vent to her paſſions, by crying vehe- 
0% ly a great while. When ſhe had recovered herſelf, 
. hy | compoſed her thoughts, and kneeling down, prayed + - 
od to fortify her ſoul in the reſolutions ſhe had always 
Kpwledge God, and profeſs to fear and ſerve him; and 
his temper, ſhe went down to him again. $8 
ſual; but he obſerved ſhe was not eaſy nor free: at 
th the told him, that upon this occaſion of a relation 
Mr father, that they ſhould make fome little alteration in 
Ir conduct, and deſired he would not take it ill, that 
d not obje& againſt, and accordingly he took his leave, 
ving that her uncaſmeſs was nothing but the buſineſs 
was not much concerned for, yet ſeveral things about 
ight take up her thoughts, ſo as to make her not ſo 
at he was quite out in his gueſs ; for her uneaſmeſs 
of another kind, and ſhe had nothing now lay upon her 


dd do fo too? I don't know what they do, ſays ſhe, bur 
je She was now too well fatisfied of what ſhe feared bes 
rr, and go in and tell her father the news of the death 
ml idered that ſhe was obliged in civility to go down again, 
7a en, never to join herſelf to any man that did not ac- 
he was with him after that ſome hours in the evening, 
g dead, it was proper for the family, and decent to 
retired from him ſooner than ſhe uſed to do. This he 
iner aunt's being a widow ; which, though, as lhe ſaid, 
feckly eaſy, or ſo good company as the was before. 
mind, 
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mind, but how ſhe ſhould diſcharge herſelf entirely of his 


* 3mportunities, and yet without being rude and uncivil to 


bim, and without diſobliging her father; for ſhe was 


firmly reſolved in her mind never to {ee him more. 

When ſhe had thus taken her leave of him, ſhe went 
up into her chamber, ſending her maid to deſire her ſiſter 
to come up; and ordering the ſervant to excuſe her to her 
Father for not coming to ſupper, for ſhe was indiſpoſed. 

As ſoon as her ſiſter came into her chamber, ſhe ran to 


her in the greateſt paſſion imaginable, and throwing her 


arms about her neck, O ſiſter, ſays the, help me but out of 
this wretched buſineſs, and I'll never come into the like as 
long as I live. She ſaid no more, but hung about her, 
crying violently a great while.] | | 
 Siſt What can I do for you, child? Yon know I'll do 
any thing I can. . . 
Yo. Sift. Don't you ſee how it is now? Was I not right 
w my ien Vͤ 0s 
Siſt. 1 am afraid you are: I don't know what to ſay 
to it. | | 
Yo. Siſt. Say to it! I would not marry him if he was 
Lord High Treaſurer of Britain. = 
Siſt. What will you do then? How will you put him 
Yo. Sift. Put him off! let him put himſelf off, an he 
will; 1 have no more to ſay to him. | 
Sift. Nay, you muſt have more to ſay to him, you muſt 
tell him fo: e | 
To. Sift. Not 1; I'll never ſee him more. | 
Sift. Child, you muſt not be rude to him; you don't 
want manners. TH 
To. Sift. I would not be rude to him, that's it I want 
your help for. 95 . 
Sift. What can I do in it? I cannot go down to him, 
when he comes, and tell him you will ſee him no more. 
You cannot deſire me to carry ſuch a meſſage. 
. To. Sift, No, that's true, I can't; 1 know not what to 
do, not *. 5 . 2 4 
Sf 
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Siſt. Shall I ſpeak to my father to do it? 

To. Siſt. I think my father is the fitteſt to give him his 
anſwer. He brought him firſt on, and I think he ſhould - 
put him off. 


Sjſt, But he will be in ſuch a rage, I hardly dare ea 
of it to him. 


To. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, he won't be angry with you, his 


anger will be all at me. 


Sift, You know, ſiſter, my father's infirmity, that if 


he is angry with any body, he is angry with every body: 


I know he'll uſe me very ill if I break it to him. 
To. Sift. What ſhall I do then? PI be gone, if I never 


come home again, while I live. 


Siſt. No, no, you ſhan't be gone; whither will you go? 
200 _ I beg of you, ſiſter, ſpeak to my father about 
it. 


Siſt. What ſhall I ſay, if he calls for you? will you 


come down? 


Io. Sift. If I muſt, I will; but keep i it off if you can. 

[ The eldeſt daughier goes down to her father, a little 
before ſupper ; aud as ſoon as he ſaw her, he began the 
diſcourſe.] 


Fa. Child; what's the matter with your ſiſter? Her 


| maid tells me ſhe is not well: Have you ſeen her! 


Da. Yes, Sir; I came juſt from her; ſhe is not very 
well. ö 

Fa. What ails her? She muſt not be ſick now, whate- 
ver ſhe does. Why it is ominous to be ſick when the is 
a wooing. 

Da. I believe ſhe is ſicker of that than of any thing 
elſe, Sir; if ſhe was delivered from her gentleman, - ſhe 
would be well enough. L 

Fa. What do you mean! why I intend they ſhall be 
married the week after next. The writings are a draw- 
ing, and I deſigned by and by to have given her a hun- 
dred pounds towards buying her wedding-cloaths. 

Da. Lou may adjourn that a while, Sir, the has chang'd 
her mind. | 

. Fa. a her mind! what do you mean ? ? 1 

C 2 [The 


, 


. 


320 Nr . 
[The father riſes up in a great paſſion, and walks about 
the room] „„ 5 
+ Da. Dear father, do not be angry with me; it is no 
buſineſs of mine. I had rather ſay no more of it, for I 
ſee it will put you in a paſſion, But why ſhould you be in 
a paſſion with me ? Les 
Fa. Not in a paſſion ! who can but be in a paſſion with 
all of you? Changed her mind, iay you! Ay, and Pil 
change my mind too. I'll never give her a groat; no, not 
a ſhilling, to any other inan; that I'll promiſe her. 
Dua. I dare fay, Sir, ſhe has no other man in her 
VIEW. - x | CS | | 
Fa. What does ſhe mean then! is ſhe mad! to ruin 
-herſelf thus, and ſtand in her own light? Does ſhe ever 
expect to have ſuch another offer? Dy 
Da. No, I believe not, Sir; nor does ſhe deſire it. 
Fa. No, nor ever ſhall. I'll marry again, as old as 
I am, and give away what I have to ſtrangers, before I'll 
give it to children that ſhall treat me thus. . 
Da. Will you puniſh, Sir, the innocent with the guilty. ſu 
| Fa. Why, you are all guilty, for aught I know : what 
do you come with ſuch a ſtory for? where is ſhe? call I th 
| her down. | in 
Da. Sir, ſhe is very much indiſpoſed. If you would 
pleaſe to let her alone till to-morrow, ſhe may be better gi 
able to ſpeak for herſelf, and you may not be ſo much in ¶ hc 
a paſſion with her. | RE 
Fa. Well, let her alone till morning then. I ſuppoſe 
ſhe'll. change her mind again by that time, _ 
Dua. I am ſorry, Sir, to ſee you take it ſo ill of her; 
but ] dare ſay ſhe will be the ſame to-morrow, and as long 
. | | ang 
Fa. Well, chen Tl be of the ſame mind too to-morrow. 
I [ The eldeſt ſiſter went up, after ſupper, to her ſiſter's 
chamber, who waited for her, impatient enough. As ſoon 
as ſhe came, ſhe gave her ſiſter an account of what diſ- 
Courſe ſhe had had with her father, and how angry he was; 
which, though it terrified and afflicted her very much, yet 
| r . ' | Fa * Wo | 
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it did not move her at all to alter her reſolutions ; and ſhe 
endeavoured, as well as {he could, to furniſh herſelf with 
anſwers to give her father when he ſhould begin with her. 


But whether it was, that her father was impatient to hear 
what ſhe had to ſay, or that ſhe believing he would not 


meddle with it till morning, came unwarily in his way, is 


not material; but happening to ſce her the ſame night, 
he called her i in to him, and told her he wanted to ſpeak 
with her. | 

He began very mildly with her, which a little encoura- 
ged her; for ſhe was ſomething ſurpriſed at his beginning 


to talk, before the as rgeN it; and taking her by the 


arm, feels for her What's the matter with you, 
child? ſays her father; . told me you wa'nt well; I 
think your pulſe beats very true. ] 

Da. I am better, Sir, now 3 but I was very much out 
of order. 

Fa. Only a little in love, my dear: that's alll hope. 

Da. No indeed, Sir ; the contrary to an extreme, as I 
ſuppoſe my ſiſter has told you. 

Fa. Your ſiſter, child! I can lay no ſtreſs on any 
thing ſhe ſaid ; I cannot tell whether ſhe was in Jeſt- or 
in earneſt. 

Da. Sir, 1 am very ſorry that what ſhe faid is diſobli- 
ging, and more, that it ſhould put you into a paſſion: I 
hope, when you conſider of it, you will be of the {ame 
mind with me. 

Fa. What do you mean, child, by the ſame mind? I 
have recommended a gentleman to you, whom you can 
have no objection againſt, and his eſtate is double to what 
you can expect: You told me yourſelf that you had no ob- 
Jection againſt his perſon, and he has made you his choice, 
and is in love with you above all your ſiſters; what can 
you deſire more: 

Da All that you ſay, Sir, is true; and for bis perſon 
. eſtate, they are both better than I ought to expect. 

ut— 

Fa. But what? Prithee, child, don't bring any of your 
canting ſeruples to me, I'll hear none of your buts— 1 

4d 
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Da. It was my fear that you would be in a paſſion, Sir, 
and would not hear me. | [he cries. 
Fa. What father can bear to be fo treated, and not be 
in a paſhon ? What would you have me hear? 
Da. Sir, I would have you hear the reaſons why I can- 
not comply. 0 | TE 
Fa. It is enough to me to hear you cannot. The rea- 
ſons I have for the match are good. You acknowledge 
the gentleman is agreeable ; you cannot ſay that you can- 
not love him, and I am ſure then you cannot give a good 
reaſon againſt it; and therefore I expect you go on with 
it: I have appointed the week after next for your wed- 
ding; and here, there's ſome money to buy you cloaths. V 
N [Holds out a bank-bill to her. 
Da. Sir, I beg you will not take it ill that I cannot do 
ä [She pulls back her hand from the bill. © 
Fa. What do you mean? I adviſe you not to play the I it 
fool with me any longer. | : 
[Here the father being in a great paſſion, her ſiſter, to 
Who was in pain for her, hearing him loud, came in, 
which greatly encouraged her; and ſhe ſpoke, though ve- 
ry reſpectfully, to her father, yet with great plainneſe.] at 
Da. Sir, this ſecms to be a hardſhip that never was put m 
upon any one before. If I was going to marry any one ih cx 
you did not like, it was no doubt in your power to com- 
mand me not to do it; but I cannot think you ought to 
command me to marry any man againſt my will. | 
Fa, I have a great many reaſons, why I ought to expect ¶ re 
| 2 compliance in this; and you know my reaſons are 
. Da. You cannot then but think, Sir, that I have ſome th: 
reaſons againſt it, or I thould comply with my ſather; for no 
I never difobey'd you before; and why ſhould not my rea- ¶ ra 
. ſons be heard? | OO, a 
Fa. I know you can have no reaſons that are ſufficient, 
Da. Will you pleaſe to let any one elſe be judge of chat the 


"or ine | ; | . 
Fa. T'Vl have no arbitrators between me and my children. 
Da. I cannot help myſelf in hat. che 


Fa 


„ 
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, Fa. My diſpute with you is ſhort : Will you have this 


„ gentleman, or no? 


c Da. If it was not to my father, I ſhould give a different 


anſwer : but I defire to ſay nothing that may diſpleaſe you. 
„ Fa. I can't be diſpleaſed with words ſo much as I am 


by actions. The gentleman has made his way through e- 


a- very thing, made propoſals too great for any father to re- 
e fuſe : You have entertained him, ſhewed him a great deal 
n- of reſpect, and now to treat him thus, and treat your fa- 
od ther thus, it is intolerable. . 

th Da. When the gentleman and you treated of this mat- 
d- ter, it was without me; I had no knowledge of it; neither 
1s. was it my part to be concerned. 

ere Fa. Well, I know that. 


do Da. After you were agreed, you bring him to me: 1 


41. ſuppoſe this to be that I might converſe with him, and ſee 

the if I liked to make him my choice: If this was not the caſe, 

| you might as well, by your command, have ordered me 

er, ¶ to marry him the firſt day, as now. 8 

in, Fa Well, what do you make of all this?: 

Ve- Da. U pon frequent viſits made me I found nothing diſ- 

4 agreeable in him, and ſhewed him as much reſpect as was 

put my part. I hope 1 have not ſhewed him more chan be- 

one came me. 

om- Fa. Yes, muy, if you reſolve not to have ww, 

it. to Da. Let him reproach me with that if he can. | 
Fa. Why ſhould you have entertained him at all, if you 

pect reſolv'd not to have him? 


till I diſcover'd him farther ; and it was your command, 


paſſions at me. 


the queſtion in ſhort, whether you will have him or no! 


It will raiſe my paſſion leſs than your impertinent reaſons. 


55 Da. If it muſt be ſo, Sir, without hearing any reaſons, 
then my anſw er i, No, never while I live; and J leave 


Ff | Pk: "my. 


Da. 1 did not for ſome time reſolve not to have him, . 
that put me firſt upon the trial, and my reaſons againſt it | 
now are good, if you pleaſe to hear them patiently: but PR. 
rather bear all you pleaſe to = on me, than put you into 


Fa. I édeſire no reaſons nor no diſcourſe ; od me 


<0 
oa 
* 


of mine, any more than my cookmaid. 


evening by the father hut to make work for repentance. 
He was fo provoked at his daughter, that he made terrible 


go to ſervice ; that he would make his will, and whatever 


-— 
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my reaſons for it to him that judges righteous judgment. 5 
Fa. Then from this time forward you are no relation v 


[The young lady was too full to ſay any more, and went I 
out of the room while he was rent. | = 8; 
* Eld. Da. Dear father, do not ſay ſo. . {i 


Fa. Nay, it is no matter whether ſhe heard me or no; 0 
III kecp my promiſe with her. 3 N 1 
Fd. Da. I hope you won't, Sir; it may be my ſiſter I m 
may be better adviſed, or you may be farther ſatisfied of 

her reaſons. 5 . 

Fa. I know her reaſons well enough. He is not hy- ar 
pocrite enough for her, I ſuppoſe; if a fawning ſmooth- IF fa 
tongucd fellow would come and talk ſcripture to her, ſhe ¶ in 
would take him preſently. She does not know what reli- I ne 
gion is. | 


Eid Da. Sir, if that were true, ſhe would have ſtronger 


reaſons for deſiring a religious huſband, than ſhe may have M 


now); that ſhe might have a kind inſtructor to aſſiſt her. 
We have all need of helps that way at leaſt. We need Wi: 
no profane huſbands to keep us back; a looſe irreligious 
huſband is a dreadful ſnare.  _ | 

[This was a night of paſſion, and little was done all the Wis 


reſolutions againſt her, that he would never pive her a far- | 
thing ; that he would turn her ont of doors; that ſhe ſhould 


he left to the reſt of his children, it ſhould be upon condi- 
tion, that they ſhould never relicve her, nor own her, nor 
call her ſiſter, and that if they did, what they had ſhould 
go to his eldeſt ſon ; and the like. | 
He was fo diſturbed, that he got but little ſleep all night; 
and in the morning he was obliged to go out of town early 
o his ſiſter's, about forty miles off, whoſe huſband was juſt 
dead; ſo that he did not ſee his youngeſt daughter any 
more before he went; but juſt as he was ſtepping into his 
chariot, he called his eldeſt daughter to him, What, Tays 
he, child, is to be done in this affair while I am gone 
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She won't be fo rude to turn him off while I am away, 
will ſhe? Indeed, Sir, ſays the daughter, J am per- 
plexed about it; I know not how it will be managed; but 
u I believe ſhe will ſee him no more. Not ſec him! ſays 
the father; that is the unmannerlieſt thing in the world : 
ſure ſhe won't be ſo rude to me; ſhe might give me the 
opportunity to put an end to it handſomely. - Pray tell her, 
expect it, and I aſſure you, if ſhe refuſes to ſee him till 
er my return, I'll never fee her more as long as I live. 
of In this temper the father went away : the eldeſt daugh- 
ter, poor lady, had her heart full with ſuch a meſſage, 
y- I© and ſcarce knew how to deliver it; however, upon talking 
h- farther with her ſiſter the ſame morning, and finding her 
he inflexible, and perhaps more ſtiff than ſhe thought ſhe 
n- needed to be, ſhe did at laſt deliver it; their N Was 
ſhort but effectual, as follows :] 
zer Eld. Sift. Dear Siſter, what will you do in this matter: ; 
we My father is gone. 
er. Vo. Sift. What can I do? Ithink my father is Fo un- 
eed I kind to me. 
ous Eid. Siſt. My father is paſſionate „you know. 
Yo. Siſt. But not to hear me, not to aſk my reaſons, this 
is very hard! Do any fathers marry their daughters by 


force ? 


ible | £19. Sit. Why, I'll tell you what my father ſays to 
4 hat; he ſays, he knows your reaſons betorchand, and be 
ou 


hinks them of no weight. 

To. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, do you think them of no moment? 
Eld. Siſt. It's hard for a daughter to make herſelf judge 

etween her father and the reſt of his children: I am * 

you are ſo hard puſh'd at. ä 

To. Siſt. What would you do in my caſe! ? : 

gqht; Ed Lit. Indeed that's hard to ſay too; I would act as 

early Iny conſcience ſhould tell me was my duty; I confeſs, 

s juſt {Where is a powerful force in a father's command. 

any 7%. Sift. No father can command counter to God's com- 

to his Wand. 

gays £14. Siſi. That's true, my dear; but conſider, child, 

one ! Now far God's command hes on you here: I know your 
She D text, 
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text, Be not unequally yoked ; and I remember my dear 
mother's words, that this cannot be underſtood of any 


thing but a religious perſon marrying with a profane. 


To. Siſt. Well, Siſter 3 and you remember the charge 


fhe gave us, and the promiſe we made her: I look upon 
theſe things to be very binding in themſelves, and very 
facred e ments. | | 

Eid Siſt. They are binding indeed to what is our duty 


at the ſame time, and they add force to it, otherwiſe the 


caſe would differ. | 


To. Siſt. Juſt ſo I underſtand it; and I am ſure, reaſon, | 
experience, and the nature of the thing join with it: 


What a wretched houſe muſt there be, whether it be the 
man or the woman's cafe, where one is a Chriſtian, and 


the other an infidel ; one devout, the other profane; one 


pious and religious, and the other knowing or valuing no- 


thing that is ſcrious? What helps to heaven are ſuch to- 


one another l. For my part, I need no wicked diſcourage- 
ments to pull me back in my duty, no ill examples to al- 
lure me to folly ; I want all the aſſiſtance poſſible the other 
way. | 


oppole one word you ſay: but what muſt you do F you 
heard what ſad raſh reſolutions my father made. 5 
To. Sift. No, I did not hear them; and I am glad I 
did not; but, as I am ſure f am right, I muſt do my duty, 


and truſt Providence ; if my father docs not dothe duty of 


his relation to me, I'll pray to God to forgive him. 
Eld. Sift. Well, but what will you do with Mr 


4 


To. Siſt. Thave no thought about him now, I am pretty 


well over it. 


Eld Siſt But you muſt not be rude to him, even upon 


my father's account. | 
To. Sift. Nay I would not be rude to him for his ows 
ſake, for I have no quarrel at him. | | 8 
Eld. Siſt. How will you avoid it if you do not ſee him? 
To. Sift See him! I would not venture to ſee him upon 
any account. | 


Eld. Sift You preach like am oracle, Child; 1 cannot 


Ell. Sift... 


ti 


d 
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Eld. Sf. Child, what do you call venture yon are un- 
done, if you don't ſee him. 

Yo. Siſi. I dare not truſt myſelf to ce him; I am pret- 
ty well over it now; but if I ſee him again, I know not 
what influence my own weakneſs may have upon my reſo- 
pig for I muſt own to you, Siſter, I have no averſion 
to him 
x Eid. Sift. You mipht as. well ſay, you own you loye 

im. 

Yo. Sift. Well, If I ſhould own it, perhaps it might bear 
being called ſo; is it not better then, that I ſhould avoid the 
ſtruggle between conſcience and affection: 7 

ld. Sift. But I have a ſtrong fancy, that you ought to 
enter into a cloſer diſcourſe with him upon this matter: 1 
think you do not do either him or yourſelf juſtice elſe ; 

for firſt, perhaps, you may find, that th he talked 
Jooſely then, when he did not know, perhaps, whether 
we were in jeſt or in carneſt, yet if you talked ſeriouſly 
with him of the main point yourſelf, (for you know our 
diſcourſe was at a diſtance, and was rather a kind of civil 
raillery than argument) you may find one of theſe two 
things will happen, »4z. either he will talk ſeriouſly, and 
let you ſee, that he has a bottom of religious ſenti⸗ 
ments, which is all you ought to inſiſt upon, would be 
a happy diſcovery on your *, or talk 8 and be 
ſelf· convicted. 

Yo. Siſt. There is more * in his, than in all you 
have ſaid yet; but I can never do it. 

Eid. Sift. Well; let me add to it, what I was loth to 
tell you, and that is, what my father faid juſt now when 
he went away. 

{She tells her father's words, which ſtaggers ber refole» 
tion. 5 

70 Sift. My father uſes me very hardly. 

Eid. Siſt. J am ſorry for it; but it is in nobedy's power 
to help it; he would be the ſame to any of us. 

Ys. Siſt. What would you adviſe me to do then? 

Eld. Sift. Truly, if I might adviſe you, I would have 
you ſee him once more. IH | 

oo Eo Tor Sift, 
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Yo. Sift. To what purpoſe ? | : 1 

Eid. Siſt. Why, if it be only to try, whether what he 
ſaid before was in jeſt, or in earneſt. 

Yo. Siſt. I think the diſcovery is not worth the compli- 
ment. 

Eld Sift. Really, 1 cannot ſay that. Would you be 
contented to have it true, that he is a ſober and religious 
inclined gentleman? | EEO a 

Yo. Siſt Yes, with all my heart. 0 

Ed. Siſt Is not an eſtate of near 2000 l. a-year, and an 
agreeable gentleman, very ſuitable, when it is joined with 
a good Chriſtian ? FA | 

To. 0. 1 p] +. | 

Ed. Siſt. Well; and you have really not made trial e- 
nough, to reſolve whether it be ſo or no? ͤ 8 FL 

Yo. Siſt. So you would have me ſee him once more, to 
try if I can petſuade myſelf to be cheated? | _ 

Eld. Sift. That's unkind : would I have you to be 
| cheated! No, far be it from me! but I wanld have you 
leave no room to blame yourſelf hereafter. 

To. Sift. You almoſt perſuade me to let him come to- 
night; but if he does, 1 ſhall be very ill-natur'd to him: 
I queſtion, whether I ſhall be civil to him, or no. 

Eid. Siſt. That is not my propoſal ; you may do it, and be 
very civil and obliging too, let the thing take a turn which 
way it will; and I with you would try. EE 

Yo. Siſt. Well, I think, I will venture chen. 


dn n 


HE young lady, having reſolved to ſee her gentleman 

once more, at the perſuaſion of her ſiſter, there 

needed nothing to be done but to fit ſtill rill evening, when 
he was ſure to come. It ſeems ſhe had reſolved to ſend a 
footman to him, to tell him ſhe was gone out of town for 
too or three days, and fo to prevent his coming, till her 
father ſhould tell him in general, that it could not be a 


match ;- and to make it good, {he had ordered her father's 
2 : : . i c coach 
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coach to be ready to carry her to Hampſtead, to an un- 
cle's houſe {he had there; but on this occaſion {he deferred 
it, and in the evening he came, as uſual, to wait on her. 
It would not perhaps be poſſible to {et down the particulars 
of the courtihip of this night, there being a great deal of 
variety in it, and nubody preſent but themſelves : but the 
beſt account we have of it being from her own mouth, I 
have ſet it down as ſhe related it to her ſiſter in the follow- 
ang dialogue. 

As ſoon as the gentleman was gone, which, his enter- 
tainment being not much to his mind, was ſome hours ſoon- 
er than uſual, the came directly to her ſiſter, who was ex- 
pecting her with the utmoſt impatience, though the did not 
look for her fo ſoon neither as he came; ; the following dia- 
logue will give an idea of the whole. 5 
0 As ſoon as ſhe came to her fiſter, | ſhe prevented het s 
thus : . 
e Well, ſiſter you have a nice gueſs with you; it is ; all 
u as you ſaid, and the buſineſs is now all ſone and over. | 


1ſt Siſt. Well, before I enter into enn are yon 
J- pleaſed and ſatisfied ? | 


© 3d Siſt. Perfectly ſatisfied and pleaſed. 
1/t Siſt. Are you pleaſed that you have ſcen him? 
be 3d Siſt. Thoroughly pleated - I would n not * have ſeen 


ch him again for any good. 
I/ Sift. Is it as you expected ? 
3d Siſt. Ay, ay, juſt as I expected; a true 8 


perfectly educated, politely bred, that knows about as 


much of religion as a parſon's horſe ; ; that is to ſay, knows 
the way to the church-door, but ſcorns to debauch his 
breeding with ſuch a clumſey thing as religion ; is more a 
lan gentleman than to trouble himſelf with the meanneſs of re- 


ere ligion, and not hypocrite enough to pretend to the ſubli- 
hen mer parts of it; one that has not been long enough in this 
d a world, to think of the next, nor is yet come to any reſolu- 
for I tion about when he ſhall. 


her 


T/t Sift. J am ſorry for it; Lede you it is no as 1 
IC a | 


expected, 
34 Sift. But it is as I wy I aſſure yon. 


1f 
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1/2 Sift. Well, but though it is, I believe you are not n 
ſorry you met him. 3 U 
2d Siſt. No, no, not at all, I aſſure you: I am much 1 
the better ſatisfied that I have now the open declarations of 1 
it from his own mouth. { 


1/t Siſt. You ſurpriſe me; I thought he had had more 
policy than ſo. | | OTE y 
3d Sift. I aſſure you, as J told you, he is no hypocrite. 
He is not aſhamed to be believed to be full as bad as he is, Wl 6 
and made no doubt but I would like him the better for it. N 
1/t Siſt That's hard another way; he could not think He 
you were ſo too, ſure. | ane A t 
24 Siſt. Why, he does not think he does any thing a- & 


3 miſs, I aſſure you; and takes it ill to be thought miſtaken. f. 


a very uncomfortable life with him. He wanted then ve- | 


/ Siſt. I can ſcarce form all this in my mind. I with B. 
| yon would tell me ſome of the hiſtory of this night's faln- WM 
tation, now it is ſo freſh in your thoughts. tic 

3d Sift. With all my heart; but it will be a long ſtory. ur 

I/ Siſt. No matter for that; it will be the more protit- MW; 
able, and, I dare ſay, not the leſs diverting. 1 1 

2d Siſt. Why, after we had been together about half MW: 
an hour, he ſeemed to recolle& himſelf, and told me, he 
aſked my pardon, that he had not condoled with me for 
the loſs of my uncle Sir James — : I told him, he need not; 
for the loſs was not ſo great. He replied, he thought I 
appeared very much concerned at it laſt night, which made 
him withdraw ſooner than he intended. I told him, I Was 
thoughtful indeed, but not ſo much about that; for though 
I believed my aunt was very ſorry for his death, yet I 
thought ſhe had no great reaſon ; for I was ſure ſhe lived 


ry much to know, what I was ſo thoughtful about, if J 
Was not troubled at the loſs of my uncle: I declined telling 
Him, but did it in a way that I intended ſhould prompt his 
curioſity ; for I deſired nothing more than to have a fair 
opportunity to tell him very plainly what troubled me; and} 
: he ſoon gave it me. He told he, he took himſelf to be 
ſo much intereſted in me now, as to be concerned in all ; 
my griefs; and he claimed to know if any thing afflicted] 
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me, that he might bear his ſhare in it; and added ſome- 
thing ſo handſome and ſo obliging on that head, that I 
h WE maſt acknowledge it ſhook my reſolution very much; and 
I had almoſt given over my deſign ; bur I recovered my- 
{elf again in a moment or Wo. | | 
* T/t Siſt. Indeed you are a reſolute girl: I think what 
you repeat of him was very engaging. _ 
E 3d Siſt. J told him, it was natural for people to make 
8, ſadden tranſitions from other people's caſe to their own, 
and that indeed that was the occaſion that made me fo un- 
k easy. I knew my aunt was a lady of great piety and vir- 
tue, that every one knew to be exceeding religious and 
a- ferious: That on the other hand, Sir James was a mad, 
n. frolickſome, merry fellow, that neither underſtood any re- 
ith WF 5gion, or troubled himſelf about it, but would play a thou- 
u- ſand mad tricks with her, becauſe of her ſtrict obſerva- 
tion of religious things; and that this gave her a conſtant 
ry. {MW uncafineſs He ſmiled, and ſaid, He hoped I was not a- 
tit WW fraid of him on that ſcore ; for, Madam, ſays he, though 
I pretend to no religion myſclf, I cannot but reſpect them 
that do. This was the fiſt, and I think a conſiderable 
confirmation of what we had before; was it not lifter ? 
T/? Siſt. I am ſorry to h:ar-it ; but I'll tell you, howe- . 
ver, there was one thing that I obſerve to be a good foun- 
; _ for religion, viz. That he reſpected them that were 
religious. | | | 


was , 24 Sift. Ay ſiſter ; but we did not end here: I told him 
ugh was very ſorry to hear him ſay he had no religion him- 
et I elf: becauſe, as perhaps I had not a great deal, to mar- 
ved ry a man that had none, would endanger my loſing what: 
Je- bad, and I ſhould rather have a huſband to help me on 

if Iowards heaven, than to pull me back. | 

N % Siſt. What could he ſay to that? © 

N 015 


3d Sift. He told me, he did not doubt but-I would go to 


fair peaven without his help. He ſaid, jeſtingly, it was a road 
and e had never travelled ; but I might be aſlured, he would 
to 5 Not willing pull me back, if he did not help me on. 

n avy 


% Sift. Well, there was ſomething very honeſt in that 


34 | 
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2d Sift. That's true, ſiſter ; but negative religion is but 
a poor ſtock to begin on. 1 bp, 
1ſt Siſt. But it is better than a deſpiſer of religion: You 
ought to have acknowledged what good you found. 

2d Siſt. My deſigns lay another way; 1 aim'd at a fuller 
diſcovery, and I ſoon had it. | 

T/t Siſt. Well, go on then. | 

2d Siſt. 1 told him, what tricks my uncle uſed to ſerve 
my aunt ; how he got a book of devotions out of her clo- 
ſet once, and got a long printed ſtory about ducking a 
ſcold paſted into it; and another time got the | ballad of 
Chevy Chac? bound into her pſalm book; how when he 
knew ſhe was in her cloſer at her devotion, he would bring 
his huntſman to feed the hounds juſt under her window; 

and how one time he made a fellow cry fire, and the 

like; as you know, ſiſter, he played many ſuch pranks, 
and would do any thing to put her thoughts into diſorder. 
He told me, though he was but a young fellow, and had 
not troubled his thoughts much about religion, (there was 
another ſtab to my affections, ſiſter), yet he ſaid he could 
not bear to make a jeſt of it neither. 
/t Siſt. Well, but that was another word in his favour 
too | 


aſked him upon what foundation he could think of ſetting 


up a family, if that was his caſe ? He told me he kept | 
chaplain, and jeſtingly told me, he was devout enough for | 
all the reſt of the houſe. I grew chagrin and dull; I told 
him that theſe things had filled me with very {ad thoughts 


about marrying, and it looked very diſmal to me; but all 
could ſay, could not bring him to believe I was in ear- 
RG | | j 

1 ff Sift. I believe he is really very good-humoured. 
3d Sift. Ay, ſiſter, that's true; but I look for ſome- 


\ 


thing farther in a huſband, or 1 am reſolved I'll have no | 


huſband at all. | . | . 
Tf? Siſt. Well, but pray go on with your ſtory; what 


anſwer did he make ? | 


34 Sift. 1 replied, I was very ſorry to hear him own, | 
that he had not troubled his thoughts about religion, and | 
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3d Sift. He laughed at me, and told me he believed 
marrying would make him mighty religious; that he would 


chuſe a wife firſt, and then chuſe his religion. | 
I _n Sift, The man was-mad, . to open himſelf ſo 


70 d Siſt. J appeared then really dilturbed; and, whether 
he perceiv'd it or no, I am ſure the tears ſtood in my eyes: 
however, I ſtruggled with my diſorder, and told him I 
was. very ſorry then that it was his misfortune to begin with 
one, that could not be content to marry upon thoſe terms; 
and hoped, when he was fully ſatisfied of the reaſon of 
ſuch a reſolution in me, he would not take it ill, that I 
would ſtay for him, till he had reſolved more ſeriouſly up- 
Jon a WY of {o much importance. 

e Siſt. That was very cunningly anſwered. 

8, — Siſt. Then he began to think I was in earneſt, and 

r. told me, he hoped I would not talk fo, becauſe it might be 

id longer than he deſired to be without me. 

as Iſt Siſt. That was ſtill making the caſe worſe; fort it 

d was as much as to ſay, he neither had any religion, nor 
intended-to have any. 

3d Siſt. I did not fail to take it PI - and told him, the 
onger he was without me, it might be the better for him; 
but the longer he was without religion, I was ſure would 
De the worſe for him; and that I wondered how a man of 


ng is ſenſe could talk fo. He replied, he had rather talk of 
a ny thing elſe; for he found this diſcourſe” did not pleaſe 
or ne. I told him, he miſtook me very much; for though 
old WF confeſſed it did not pleaſe me to find him to be what I ho- 
hts Ped he was not, that is, a perſon who pretended to no re- 
all W2ion ; yet it pleaſed me very well, that he had been ſo 


aſt to himſelf, as to let me know it, before any enge ge- 
ents had paſſed between us. 
1/ Siſt. If I had not known that my ſiſter was never 
ourted before, I ſhould have thought you had paſſed a great 
any ſuch encounters as theſe. 

3d Siſt. You know it is all new to me; but, however; 
knew the thing was for my life, and that I maſt ſpeak 
ow or never z and I was reſolved to put an end to it. 7 
| | E 1 


him almoſt cry. 


known to himſelf; but that he knew very well I was un- 
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'1/ Siſt. 1 muſt own you were in the right, though I am 
perſuaded I could not have ſaid half ſo much. | f 
34 Siſt. Why you ha'nt heard half of it yet; I made him 
angry, ſerious, laugh, and I think verily, once I made 
1/? Siſt. J am ſorry I interrupted you: pray go on then: 
What ſaid he next? | „„ hs 
34 Siſt. He ſaid, he wondered I could ſay that no en- 
gagements were between us. He ſaid he was ſo engaged 
to me, as he could never go back. I anſwered, that as 
his engagements were from himſelf, ſo they were beſt 


der none to him. He ſmiled then, and ſaid, he hoped I 
was. I anſwered. I had not profeſſed to be engaged; I 
told him I would not deny, that J had reſpe& enough for 
him to have gone farther, had not ſuch difficulties appear- 
ed, as I could never get over, and had he been the per- 
ſon he was repreſented; but that, as it was, I had too 
much reſpect for myſelf to ruin myſelf with my eyes open, 
and too much reſpect for him to keep him in ſuſpence. 
1, Siſt. Would he not take that for being in carneſt ? 

3d Sift. Yes, he ſhewed me then that he took me to be 
in earneſt, and ſhewed me, that he was in earneſt too; for 
he appeared warm, and alittle angry. He told me, he was 
very forry to be charged with deceiving me ; and aſked, if 
ever he had ſaid any thing of himſelf which was not true? 
For, Madam, ſays he, If I am not the perſon I appeared 


ſort of a perſon did you take me for? I replied, as warm 
as he, that J wondered he ſhould miſtake me ſo much: 
that I thought he did not do me juſtice ; that I had ſaid in · 
deed he was not the perſon he had been repreſented, but 


ther. Then he begged me pardon again, and told me, 


would never deceive me; I ſhould know the worſt of him, 
whether I would have him or no. Indeed, Sir, ſaid I, 1 
am perſuaded yon are no hypocrite. - I underſtand you, 
{aid he, you think I have uſed more honeſty than diſere- 
tion. No, Sir, ſaid I, I very much approve your honeſty, 


be. I muſt have deceived you in ſomething ; pray what 


never ſaid, that he had repreſented himſelf one way or o- 


he had taken me wrong; that whatever came of it, be 
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and do not blame your diſcretion at all. But I do, ſaid 
he, for I find, if I could have counterfeited more ſerious 
things than I am maſter of, and feigned myſelf a little re- 
ligious, all had been well. I told him I would not fay that 
it was not in his power to have deceived me; but I hoped | 
Ihe had acted a part much more like a gentleman. He re- 
plied, that it was hard then I ſhould make ſo unkind a re- 
urn to him, as to make him loſe his miſtreſs for his ho- 

1 Siſt. Why really, ſiſter, ſo it was. | 

3d Siſt. I told him I thought the beſt return was to treat 
him with the ſame ſincerity, and that was the reaſon. of 


i 
t 


| 


I the freedom I took; that as he told me plainly what he 
I was, I muſt tell him plainly, I could not think of engaging 
Yr {with him any farther, till he had thought a little of thoſe 


things, which alone could make it reaſonable for him to 
hink of marrying. He would fain have turned it off to a 
eſt, he laughed at me, he bantered me, he aſked me how 
ong I would-ſtay for him? I told him I was in no haſte. 
Je aſked me, how long I thought I might ſtay, before I 
got a faint to my mind, as the world went now? I told 


be him, I was but an ill judge of faints, and might be cheat- 
or Wd, as wiſer than I had been; but that, as I told him be- 
as Wore, I would not fall into the pit with my eyes open. He 
it eld me abruptly, he wiſhed I had never ſeen him. At 
* at word, I confeſs, I was a little alarmed; however 1 
red 


ade no anſwer, but looked full in his face: I ſaw he 


jimſelf into my arms, and hung about me: My dear, ſays 
e, with an inexpreſſible tenderneſs, why are you filent ? 
ccauſe, ſays I, I would mot give you an anſwer in kind 
ay thing that is diſobliging. He returned, it was im- 
flible for him to ſay or do any thing diſobliging to me; 
at it was true, he wiſhed I had never ſeen him, and that 
e had known my mind ſooner ; but it was, that he might 

. VC 1 


hat as concerned, and, as I thought, in a kind of paſſion. 
11 hen he found I looked at him, he repeated the words 
h ; us, I wich with all my heart you had never ſeen me. I 
n- Anſwered nothing. He added, he wiſhed he had known 
but ny mind ſooner. I ſtill ſaid nothing. Then he flung 
r o- 
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have diſguiſed himſelf better, and not have loſt me for his 
being ſo fooliſhly honeſt. Why, ſaid I, would you have en- 
| gdeayoured to have cheated me? Ay, certainly, ſaid he, ra- 
ther than loſe you; and would have done it effectually too. 
Why, what would you have done? faid I. Done! re- 
plied he, I would have been the ſobereſt graveſt young 
fellow that ever you ſaw in your life. And do you think 
| yourſelf hypocrite enough, {aid I, to have concealed your- 
| elf effectually? Why not, ſaid he; perhaps you think 
| I am too much a fool for it. No, Sir, ſaid I, I think you 
are too honeſt for it; and, of the two, it is much the bet- 
ter on your ſide. 8 5 | 
1/1 Siſt. This was a kind of turn and return between 
Jeſt and carneſt : but how did it end ? 
34 Siſt. Why, he carried it on thus a long time, till he | 
put an odd caſe to me, which made me put a ſhort end to hi 
the diſcourſe: We were ſpeaking of fortunes, and the iſ 
grandeur of families ; at laſt we came to ſpeak of the 
young Duke of ——. Why now, ſays he, if his Grace 
ſhould come and court you with the ſtate and grandeur of 
his quality, the title of a ducheſs, c. you would not turn 
ſhort upon him, as you did upon me, and ſay, My Lord 
Duke, pray what religion are you of? and yet he has no pros 
more amy e than I. I told him, I thought he did not Wer 
treat me fairly; that it was ſaying nothing at all, to ſay I he: 
would not have this man or that man, who never made a- Wo 
ny pretenſions to me; it was enough to me, that I would Nec 
let him know, I would refuſe all the men in the world, Wo 
that ſhould ever come to me, unleſs I found a reverence of Non 
God, a ſenſe of religion, and a profeſſion at leaſt of the Migi⸗ 
duty we all owe to our maker, had made ſome impreſſions Mea 
on them: That I might be deceived indeed with an Wa: 
hypocrite, for it was not in me to judge of the heart, rh; 
and as the world was now ſtated, it was but too probable MRel 
I ſhould ; but then it ſhould be my miſery, nqt my fault: r 
and that ſince he ſeemed to inſinuate, that I did not act not 
in that affair with ſincerity, I. had no better ſpecimen of WF as 
my reſolution than this, that though I was very forry to f 
treat him fo, who, I was ſatisfied, had a reſpect for me ; lt 
. : | . and 
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and whoſe reſpe& I acknowledged was not difapreeable, 
and whoſe eſtate and propoſals were very much better than 
I had reaſon to expect; yet that upon this one ſingle ac- 
ount, I aſſured him, I neither could nor would ever diſ- 
ourſe more with him on this affair; and hoped he would 
ot take it ill, that I was forced to be ſo plain with him, be- 
fore I could perſnade him I was in earneſt: And having 
ſaid all this, I offered to riſe and retire, but he held me 
faſt in his arms, and would not let me ſtir. Oe 
/t Siſt. Cruel wretch ! how could you talk fo to him? 
ow did he look? | | | 
34 Siſt. Look! I confeſs, ſiſter, his looks moy'd me more 
han all the words he could have faid in half a year; and 
I ſhall never forget them. He ſeemed ſtrangely affected, 
Wand once or twice I ſaw tears in his eyes; but he turned 
his head away, aud recovered himſelf, and embarked me 
pn a another diſcourſe, in ſpite of all I had ſaid. Hold, 
ays he, you have broke one poſitive promiſe you made 
ne already. I told him, I did not remember that I had ever 
ade him any promiſe at all. Yes, ſays he, you told me 
uſt now you would ſtay for me, till I had made a choice 
matters of religion. I told him I had not broke that 
romiſe yet. Yes, he ſaid, I had, in ſaying I would ne- 
er diſcourſe more with him on this affair. I replied, 
hen, that I would except that circumftance, though I 
ought he need not inſiſt on it for ſeveral reaſons: Firſt, 
ccauſe he might find ſo many young ladies abroad, who 
FF ould not trouble their heads to make the objection I had 
ne, and that there was no occaſion for him to turn re- 
gious for a wife. Secondly, Becauſe there was no ap- 
earance of his returning upon thoſe terms. He ſaid, that 
yas more than I knew. But, pray, Madam, faid he, 
hy do you lay ſuch a mighty ſtreſs upon this particular? 
eeligion is an entire article by itſelf ; my being religious, 
not religions, need not obſtruct our affection to one 
another; I am no enemy to religion. I anſwered, that it 
as indeed an acceptable thing, as times went now, not 
find gentlemen deſpiſers and haters of religion, and of 
l that favoured it; but that I was aſſured, where there 
- ODEO, was 
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was not a profeſſion of religion, and where God was not 
acknowledged, there could be no bleſſing expected; and 
that I ſhould think I had renounced God, and declared war 
againſt heaven, if I ſhould marry a man' that openly ac- 
knowledged he had no religion. He told me, he was ſor- 
ry to ſee me run things to ſach an extremity ; that he did 
not think I had been in earneſt, when he in jeſt ſaid, he 
had not thought of religion; that he would not urge me in 
a thing, which Ilaid ſo muck ſtreſs upon, but would wait 
on me again, and hoped to find me in another mind, and 
to let me know he was not quite ſo bad as I thought him 
to be. And thus we broke up. 

1/? Siſt. What, did he go away angry? | 

3d Siſt. Truly, I cannot ſay how he was; he ſeemed iſ 

diſturbed and uneaſy, and went away willinger than I W' 
expected. | 

Tſt Siſt. Ay, ay, and willinger than yoy deſired too; I 
can perceive it, ſiſter, well enough. | 
234 Sift, Why, I cannot deny but I have acted all this 
by a force upon my affection: but I ſhould have been un- 
done; I ſhould never have had any peace, or expected a- 
ny. bleſſing in the match; for as a religious life js the only 
heaven upon earth, if it pleaſe God to ſupport my reſolu- 
tion, I'Il never ſell the proſpect of it for an eſtate, or for 
the moſt agreeable perſon alive, | 5 
1 f Sift. It is nobly reſolved, ſiſter! I hope you will be 

ſupported in fo juſt a reſolution: but do you think he will 

come no more ? * . 4 

3d Siſt. 1 hope not; but if he does, I reſolve not to ſec 
him, if I can avoid it. Re "I 


Me muſt now leave the two ſiſters a while, and follow Wi 
the young gentleman a little ; for his ſtory does not end fo. | 
He went away very much concerned, as above, and par- 

ticularly it touched him very ſenſibly, that he ſhould be ta -r 
ken for ſuch a creature, that a ſober, virtuous lady (for WF 
ſuch he was ſure his miſtreſs was) ſhould refuſe him merely 
on account of his wicked character; and that though ſhe WE! 
acknowledged ſhe had a reſpect for him, ſhe was obliged i 

t 


off 
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> ſhun him, purely becauſe ſhe was afraid of him, as a 
ater of religion, and therefore dangerous to live with. It 
Was run often in bis mind, that ſhe had ſaid, ſhe could ex- 
dect no bleſſing with him; and that if ſhe married hit, ſhe 
hould think ſhe had rendunced God, and declared war a- 
rainſt Heaven; fo that, to be ſure, 1 am a dreadful fel- 
ow, ſays he, that ſhe dares not take me, leſt ſhe ſhould 
ppear to be a confederate with one of God's enemies. 
It then occurred to him, that it really was no otherwiſe 
n fact; that ſhe was in the right in it all; that he had in 
ruth no religion, or ſenſe of God, upon his mind, nor 
dad ever entertained any notions of rel gion in his thoughts, 
nd had told her fo himſelf; and that therefore the young 
ady was in the right of it, and if ſhe had any fund of reli- 
pion herſelf, had a great deal of reaſon to refuſe him; that 
ery ſober woman ought to refuſe him npon the ſame ac- 
punt 3 and that ſhe, that did not, was not fit to make him 
wife, or at leaſt ſuch a wife as he could expe& any hap- 
neſs from; that this young lady had made a true judg- 
nent, and it was his buſineſs, not to think of perſuading her 
d alter her mind, which, in ſhort, muſt leſſen his opinion 
f her, but to conſider what ſtate and condition he Was in, 
nd what was his firſt buſineſs to do, to deliver himſelf our 
it, before he went to her any more. 
| He grew uneaſy upon this ſubject for ſome time, and 
ing perfectly ignorant of every thing called duty, having 
il ad an education wholly void of inſtruction, that uneaſineſs 
crcaſed: and not knowing which way to caſt his thoughts 
r immediate direction, he grew very melancholy and de- 
acd: he loved this young woman to an extreme, and 
at affection was infinitely increaſed by her conduct in this 
flair, and by the extraordinary manner of her refuſing 
im: but the reproaches of his heart, as being ſuch 4 
| zonſter, that a woman, that even owned ſhe loved um, 
Arft not join herſelf to him, doubled upon him, as his hy | 
Ctions for her increaſed. 
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nc could not think of coming to her again; for he con- 
{cd the reaſons, which ſhe gave for her not daring to 
d Ke him, were ſo juſt, and ſhe had argued them fo well, 

| that 
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that if ſhe ſhould abate any thing of them, he ſhould not have 
ſo much eſteem for her as he had before; and yet he ſaw, 
that if ſhe did not, he could never expect to have her; 
and yet alſo he could not bear the thoughts of not having her, 
for all that. | . 5 

He lived in this uneaſy condition ſome months : his 
friends perceiving him to be very melancholy, tried many 
ways to divert him ; but none reached his caſe, or, if they 
did, they underſtood not how to adviſe him; for his rela- 

tions were molt like himſelf, people of levity and gallantry, 
being rich and gay; a family that dealt very little in mat- 
ters of religion: he had an aunt, his mother's ſiſter, who 
ſeemed very much concerned about it; but as ſhe thought, 
all that ailed him was his being croſſed in his affection, ſhe 

worked her thoughts about, night and day, to find out a 
wife for him, and fo to take his thoughts off, and turn 
them another way: at length, ſhe found out a young lady = 
in the city, of a very great fortune; for ſhe had near 
20, ooo l. to her portion, and ſhe plyed it ſo warmly with 

him, that he conſented to treat of it with her friends, and 
his circumſtances being ſuch as few fortunes would refuſe, 
he found his way clear enough, and ſo went to viſit the 
young lady. | | 

It was an odd kind of courtſhip, you may be ſure, and 
he went about it accordingly ; for, as he confeſſed after- 
ward, he reſolved, before he ſaw her, not to like her, or 
any thing ſhe ſaid or did; no, nor ever to be in earneſt 
with her upon the thing; but only to jeſt with, and banter 
her; and he told his aunt ſo before-hand. However, his 
aunt would not take him at his word, but would have him 
Wait upon her, and ſo he did; but he needed not to have 
taken up any reſolutions in the caſe, for he was ſpoiled for 
courtſhip already, at leaſt, for moſt of the ladies of the 
times; he had no reliſh for any of their converſation ; it was 
like muſic to one that had no ear; all the gaiety and flutter 
about them was loſt upon him ; his firſt miſtreſs had treat- 
ed him with ſuch ſolid reaſoning, ſuch ſerious talk, and 
had handled him after ſuch a manner, that in ſhort nothing 
but what was ſerious had now any reliſh with him; howe⸗ 


ver, 
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ver, as J have ſaid, he reſolved to put a force upon him- 
ſelf ſo far, as to go and ſee what kind of thing his new 
miſtreſs was; and accordingly he did go, as above. 
But when he had been one evening there, and had t alk- 
cd a little with her, he ſoon ſaw he had no need of making 
reſolutions ; that he was in no danger of being inſnared by 
her; the levity of her behaviour, the emptineſs of her diſ- 
courſe, the weakneſs of her conduct, made him ſick of her 
the very firſt time ; and when he came away, he faid to 
himſelf, Is it poſſible for any man in his ſenſes to bear this 
ſhuttlecock, that had but been one half hour with my other 
miſtreſs! And away he came; not pleaſed at all. However, 
he went again for ſome time, till at laſt, not finding things 
mend, but rather grow worſe, he was reſolved he would 
talk a little with her about religion; and as he aſked her 
one night, What religion ſhe was of ? ſhe anſwered him 
juſt in the very words that he had bantered his other mi- 
ſtreſs ; O, ſays ſhe, I am a mighty good Chriſtian. I believe 
ſo, thought he ; juſt ſuch another as I was when I was 
aſked the fame queſtion. However, he concealed his 
thoughts, reſolved to carry it on a little farther, and gave 
her a mighty civil anſwer: 1 don't doubt that, Madam, ſays 
he. Well, ſays ſhe, then, what would you have more? 
Nay, nothing, Madam, returned he, I was only in jeſt. 
O, ſays ſhe, you want to know what opinion I am. of ! 
You ſee I am no Quaker. No, ſays he, Madam, I am 
not concerned about your opinion; you may eaſily have as 
much religion as I. Nay, ſays ſhe, I have not troubled 
my head much about it; I don't know what I may do 
when I keep a chaplain. He had enough of that diſcourſe, 
and ſo he turned it off to ſomething elſe ; for though it was 
almoſt the pattern of what he had done with his firſt mi- 
Itreſs, yet it looked with ſuch a different face to him now, 
that, as he ſaid afterwards, it made his very blood run 
cold within him, and filled him with horror at his own 
picture, which, he thought, now was ſet before his eyes 
in all its Juſt deformities. When he came away from her, 
he ſaid to himſelf; Well, now I ſee the true force of what 
that dear creature argued for herſelf againſt me; that to 
| | N | venture 
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venture upon me while I declared againſt religion, was to 
run herſelf into the pit with her eyes open, and ruin her- 
ſelf by mere premeditated choice. It would be juſt ſo with 
me in this caſe, if I ſhonld marry this butterfly ; we ſhould 
even go hand in hand very lovingly to the devil. This 
will not do my buſineſs ! So he put an end to that affair as 

ſoon as he could. and reſolved to fee her no more. 

All this while he had no aſſiſtance from either books, 

friends, miniſters, or any body, only the juſt and natural 
roflections of his own reaſon : but as he was a gentleman 
of polite manners, and bred to converſation with gentlemen 
of the beſt quality, as well as of the beſt parts, ſo the go- 
vernment of himſelf was the more eaſy, and he reſtrained 
the dejection of his ſpirits from making any extraordinary 
diſcovery of itſelf, only that he appeared a little more ſe- 
date and more thoughtful than before, and was a little more 
retired in his way of living; but not ſo much but that he 
came often into public company, as before. 

It happened one time, that in promiſcuons converſation 
at a chocolate-houſe near the court, this gentleman and fe- 
ven or eight more being preſent, the company fell from 
talking of news to talking of religion: the diſcourſe began 
about the differences which had happened in France lately, 
and were then depending, between the Pope and the French 

_ clergy; and of the Sorbonne, or faculty of theology, as 
they are called there, being at that time employed in draw- 
ing up a new ſyſtem of divinity, or body of doctrine as 


likely it was, that ſuch a ſtrict inquiry, made by men of 
learning and virtue, into the fundamentals of religion, 
| ſhould lead them at laſt into Proteſtant principles, and 
break that whole kingdom off” from the errors and igno- 
rance of Popery, opening the eyes of the people to Chri- 
ſtian knowledge. There being ſome ſober and ſenſible 
gentlemen there, the diſcourſe was carried on very pravely 
and judicionſly,: and the whole company ſeemed to receive 
it with pleaſure ; when a couple of young beaus, who hap- 
pencd to be in the room, beginning to be tired with a 
thing ſo much out of their way, one of them riſes up on a 
| | 1 ſudden, 


they called it; and as a conſequence it was hinted, how _ . ' 
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ſadden, and ſays to the other, Come, Jack, I am tired of 
this dull religious ſtuff ; prithee let us go, there's nothing 


in it. Ay, fays the other, with all my heart, I know no- 


thing of the maiter: come, will yon go to the opera? 
There fat another young gentleman of their acquaintance 
there, and they pulled him to come with them : No, ſays 
he, I like this diſcourſe very well, it is worth two operas 
to me. Why, ſays tlie other, how long have you been in 
orders? pray: Is ſuch ſtuff as that, fit converfarion for 
gentlemen ? Yes, ſays the ſober young gentleman, I think 


it is: pray, what can there be in religious converſation 


that is unfit for a gentleman? There ſat an ancient no- 
bleman by, talking with a clergyman, who hearing the 
young gentleman's reply, fell a laughing; for this diſcourſe 
put the former ſubject to a ſtop. + On my word, Gentle- 
men, ſays his Lordſhip, Mr has met with you: I 
don't think you can anſwer his queſtion. Yes, my Lord, 
fays the fooliſh bean, I think it is below a man of quality 


to trouble his head about it. Pray, Sir, ſays the Lord, is it 


below a man of quality to be a Chriſtian? O, my Lord, 
lays the other beau, bantering and jeſting, we are mighty 


good Chriſtians at the opera; and turning away to his 


comrade, fays he, Come, come, Jack, prithee let ns go: 


ſo they went both ont together, for they did not care to en- 
gage. Our gentleman liſtened with pleaſure to ail this dif- 
_ courſe, till he heard that word, mighty good Chriſtians; and 


then reflected upon his having uſed that expreſſion to 
his miſtreſs, and how his laſt lady gave him the ſame return; 
but he thought it was ſo empty, ſo abſurd a turn to a thing 
of that conſequence, that he reproached himſelf with ha- 


ving talked fo fooliſhly, and was aſhamed to think, how . 


like one of theſe fops he had appeared to her; and how he 
had talked after the ſame ſenſeleſs way, which he now 
looked upon to be the moſt empty, ſcandalous thing in the 


World. 


When the two young rakes were gone, the Lord, turn- 


ing to the young gentleman that had refuſed them, com- 


plimented him upon his having given them ſo handſome an 
anſwer, and having run them both a- ground in one in- 
| = 8 quiry. 
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quiry. My Lord, faid the gentleman, if my queſtion run 
them-a-ground, your Lordſhip's queſtion quite confounded. 
them. Indeed, my Lord, continued he, it is too much the 
notion now, eſpecially among perſons of quality, that it is 
below them to be religious. My Lord ſaid, It was ſo in- 
deed ; but that he would fain aſk ſuch people, whether 
they thought St Paul was a gentleman or no? And whe- 
ther he did not ſhow as much good breeding and good 
manners, when he appeared before Agrippa, Feſtus, and 
the governor Sergius Paulus, as any nobleman in Britain 
could have done at the bar of the houſe of Lords? Upon 


this ſubject his Lordſhip went on for half an hour, with a a 


diſcourſe ſo handſome, ſo to the purpoſe, and yet ſo ſe- 
rious, that it highly entertained the company; ſhewing 
how it became every man of quality to behave himſelf in 
ſubjection to the rules given him by his maker, as it be- 
came every ſubject to honour his governor ; how piety and 
religion were the glory of a man of quality, and made no- 
bilty truly illuſtrious; that it was ſo far from being true, 
that religion was not ſuited to the life of a gentleman, that 
it was certain a man could not truly be a gentleman with- 
out it; that religion was fo far from being a dull phlegma- 
tic thing, and uſeleſs in converſation, as was the faſhionable 
Notion of the town, that really no man could be fo bright, ſo 
perfectly eaſy, fo chearful, ſo ſociable, and fo always in 
humour for ſociety, as a Chriſtian ; that religion-was the 
beauty of converſation, and aſſiſted to make it pleaſant and 
.. agreeable; that without it company was empty, diſcourſe 
_ unprofitable, ſociety unpleaſant ; and, in ſhort, that con- 
verſation, without a mixture of ſomething regarding reli- 
gion, and a due connection with it, was like a dance with- 
out muſic, or a ſong without meaſure ; like poetry without 
quantity, or Te without grammar: That it was a 
miſtake to think Chriſtianity received honour from the 
dignity of the perſons who profeſſed it; and his Lordſhip 
aid, he wondered to hear men expreſs themſelves ſo ab- 
ſurdly vain, as to ſay, ſuch a man is an honour to religion; 
that the thing was true only in the reverſe, and it ſhould 
be ſaid, religion is an honour to ſuch a perſon: That it 


a 


a 
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a contradiction in the very nature of the thing, to ſay, ſuch 
a man was noble, great, honourable, or a gentleman, with- 
out religion; and it might, with every jot as much ſenſe, 
be ſaid ſo of a perſon who had neither birth, family, or 
manners. | 

Our gentleman came home charmed with this diſcourſe, 
as indeed the whole company were beſides ; eſpecially con- 
ſidering the authority and dignity of the perſon who ſpoke 
it. His mind was inſpired with new thoughts by it, both 
of religion and of himſelf ; he not only ſaw more of the 


excellency of religion in itſelf, but began to ſee clearly it 


was the ornament of a gentleman to be a Chriſtian. It 
was with the greateſt contempt, that he now looked back 
upon the notion he had formerly eſpouſed of a gentleman's 
being above troubling. himſelf with ſerious things. How 
ſordid and bratiſh did the two beaus appear, ſaid he, com- 
pared to that noble and excellent perſon, my Lord ! 
How were they laugh'd at and deſpiſed by all the gentle- 
men in the company, and looked upon as fellows fit for 
nothing, but in the highway to diſaſter! On the other 
hand, it occurred to him, how handſomely did that young 
gentleman anſwer them? with what modeſty did he ſpeak, 
and yet boldly, in defence of a religious life ? and what an 
honour was paid him for it, by all the company, and by 
the nobleman in particular ? and then to think of what 


that Lord had ſaid, with what applauſe it was received; 


how all the company liſtened to his Lordſhip, as to an o- 
racle ; how general a conſent was given to it by all the 
gentlemen ; and, in a word, how agreeable the converſa - 
tion of the day was, put it all together; and yet, ſaid he, 
of eleven gentlemen in the room, there was not one man 
among them, except the clergyman, who was not above 

me both in quality and eſtate. ä 
From all this he drew this general and happy conclu- 
fon for himſelf, vz. That he ſhould never be a com- 
plete gentleman, till he became a religious man ; and that 
the more of a Chriſtian he was, the fitter he ſhould be for 
the converſation of the beſt and greateſt men in the king- 
dom; and, in conſequence of this reſolution, he reſolved 
5 | | | 00 
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to apply himſelf ſerionſly to the ſtudy of religious things. 
To avoid the uſual diverſions of the town, while theſe 
ſerious thoughts were upon him, he reſolved to retire into 
the country, to a little ſeat he had in Hampſhire, remote 
from all converſation, and where he had no body to talk to, 
but his own ſervants, or ſome of the neighbourhood, who 
were all his tenants. When he found himſelf fo perfectly 
alone, it began to be a litile too much for him, and he 
grew very heavy, and a little hypochondriac : his mind 
was oppreſſed with the thoughts of his circumſtances, but 
dark as to the due inquiries he onght to have made; at 
length he rouſed himſelf a little with theſe thoughts. 

I talk of being religious! and being a Chriſtian! why, 
I underſtand nothing of it, or how to go about it. What 
is it? what is religion? and what is it to be a Chriſtian ? 
He poſed himſelf with the queſtions, and knew not 
what anſwer to give himſelf, when it came thus into his 
mind, Did not that dear firſt preacher (meaning the young 
lady, he had courted) tell me what religion was, and 
how ſhe underſtood it, viz. A reverence of God, a ſenſe 
of his worſhip, and impreſſions of duty to him that made 
us? This certainly is religion, and this is to be religious: 
but which way muſt I go about it? | | 

He was ſeriouſly muſing on this part one evening, walk- 
ing all alone in a field near his houſe, when he began to 
look with great concern upon the want, which he felt, 
of an early foundation laid in his mind by a religious 
education. Sure, ſaid he to himſelf, we that are men of 
fortune, are the moſt unhappy part of mankind; we are 
taught nothing: our anceſtors have had ſo little notion 


of religion themſelves, that they never ſo much as thought 


of it for their children: I don't wonder they have thought 
it below them; for knowing little or nothing of it them- 
ſelves, they had no other excuſe to one another for the lea- 
ving their children entirely deſtitute of it, but by pretend- 
ing it was below their quality. This flung him into a re- 
flection, which raiſed this ſudden paſſionate expreſſion, 
God be merciful unto me! ſays. he: What is become of 
my father and grandfather ! He went on thus, Who am 

| | I! 
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11 a gentleman! I am attended by ſervants, Sir'd, and 
Worſhip'd, and Honour'd, here, by a parcel of poor work- 
men and tenants, that think themſelves nothing to me, and 
are half-frighted if they do but fee me; and I am in the 
ſight of him that made me, and in my own too, a dog, a 
mounſter, a thouſand times worſe creature than the mean» 
eſt of them; for I am a wretch with a foul, and yet know 
nothing of him that gave it me; a foul commanded to 
ſerve and obey the God that made it, and yet never taught 
to know him. „ ö 

There lives a poor ploughman, and yonder lives a poor 
farmer; they both fare hard and work hard; how ſober, 
how religious, how ſerions are they! how are they daily 
teaching and inſtructing their children! and how were 
they taught and inſtructed by their parents! and there's 
ſcarce a boy of ten years old in their families, but knows 
more of God and religion than I do: I have been taught 
nothing, and know nothing but this, that I am under the 
curſe. of darkneſs, in the midſt of light; ignorance in the 
midſt of knowledge; and have more to give an account of, 
than a negro of Afric, or a ſavage of America. 

He had wandered ſo long in theſe meditations, not mind- 
ing his way, that he found night coming on, and he ſcarce 
knew he was ſo far from his own houſe, till he looked a- 
bout him; then he reſolved to go back; ſo he broke off 
his thoughts a while, and made a little haſte homeward. In 
his way he neceſſarily went by a poor labouring man's 
door, who, with a wife and four children, lived in a ſmall 
cottage on the waſte, where he (the gentleman) was lord 
of the manor. As he paſſed by, he thought he heard the 
man's voice; and ſtepping up cloſe to the door, he percei- 
ved that the poor good old man was praying to God with 
his family. As he ſaid afterwards, his heart ſprang in his. 
breaſt for joy at the occaſion, and he liſtened eagerly to 
hear what was ſaid. The poor man was, it ſeems, giving 
God thanks for his condition, and that of his little family, 
which he did with great affection; repeating how com- 
fortably they lived; how plentifully they were provided for; 
how God had diſtinguiſhed them in his goodneſs ; that they 
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were alive, when others, were ſnatched away by diſeaſes and 
diſaſters; in health, when others languiſhed with pain and 
ſickneſs; had food, when others were in want; at liberty, 
when others were in priſon; were cloathed and covered, 
when others were naked and without habitation ; conclu- 
ding with admiring and adoring the wonders of God's pro- 
vidence and mercy to them, who had deſerved nothing. 

He was confounded, and ſtruck as it were ſpeechleſs, at 
the ſurpriſe of what he had heard : Nothing could be more 
affecting to him: he came away, (for he had ſtaid as long 
as his heart could hold), and walked to ſome diſtance, and 
there ſtopt, looked up, and round him, as he ſaid, to ſee 

if he was awake, or if it was a dream. At laſt he got 
ſome vent to his thoughts, and throwing out his arms, 
Merciful God! ſays he, is this to be a Chriſtian! What 
then have I been all my days? What is this man thus 
" thankful for? Why, my dogs live better than he does in 
ſome reſpects, and is he on his knees adoring infinite good- 
neſs for his enjoyments ? Why, I have enjoyed all I have, 
and never had the leaſt ſenſe of God's goodneſs to me, or 
ever once ſaid, God, I thank thee for it, in my life. Well 
might a ſober woman be afraid of me. Is this humble 
temper, this thankfulneſs for mere poverty! is this the 
effect of being a Chriſtian ? Why, then, Chriſtians are the 
happieſt people in che world ! Why, I thould hang myſelf, 
if I was to be reduced to a degree a hundred times a- 


Q 


bove him; and yet here is peace, caſe of mind, fatisfac- 


tion in circumſtances, nay thankfulneſs, which is the ex- 
ceſs of human felicity ; and all this in a man that jult lives 
one degree above ſtarving. We think our. farmers poor 
ſlaves, who labour and drudge in the earth to ſupport us 
that are their landlords, and who look upon us like their 
lords and maſters : why, this poor wretch is but a drudge 
to thoſe drudges, a flaye of flaves; and yet he gives God 
thanks for the happineſs of his condition ! Is this the frame 
of religious people ! What a monſter am I! Then he 
walked a little way farther, but not being able to contain 
his aſtoniſhment, I'll go back, ſays he, to poor William, 
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* knew his name), he ſhall teach me to be a Chri- 
{tian ; for I am ſure I know nothing of it yet. 3 
Away he goes back to the poor man's houſe, and ſtand- 
ing without, he whiſtled firſt, and then called, William! 


William! The poor man, his family-worſhip being over, 


was juſt going to ſupper, but hearing ſomebody whiſtle, 
he thought it might be ſome ſtranger that had loſt his way, 
as is often the caſe in the country; and went to the door, 
where he ſaw a gentleman ſtand at ſome diſtance ; but not 
ſeeing him perfectly, becauſe it was duſk, he aſked who 


it was; but was ſurpriſed when he heard his voice, and 


knew who it was. FI | 
Don't you know me, William ? fays his landlord. 
William. Indeed I did not know your Worſhip at firſt. 


I am forry to ſee you out ſo late, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, 


and all alone. I hope you an't on foot too. 

Landlord. Yes, I am William: Indeed I have wander- 
ed through the wood here à little too far, before I was a- 
ware : Will you go home with me, William ? 

Will. Yes, an't pleaſe your Worſhip to accept of me, 
with all my heart: You hall not go alone in the dark 


thus: An't pleaſe your Worſhip to ſtay a bit, I'll go call 
bots: Jones and his ſon too; we'll all ſee you ſafe 
home. | | 


{ 


La. No, no; T'll have none but you, William: Come 


along. 


Will. An't pleaſe you I'll take my bill in my hand then; 
it is all the weapons I have. | 
La. Well, do then ; but how will you do to leave your 
wife and children?  _ | = Mrs 
Will. God will keep them I hope, an't pleafe your 
Worſhip ; his protection is a good guard. | 
La. That's true, William; come along then: I hope 
there are no thieves about. [T hey go together. 
Will. Alas! An't pleaſe your Worſhip, it is a ſorry 
thief would rob a cottage. — . | 
La. Well, but that little you have, William, it is ſome» 
thing to you ; and you would be loth to loſe it. 3 
ill. Indeed 1 could ill 15 what J have, though. it be 
| | e "= IMS 
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very mean, becauſe I could not buy more in the room 
of it. | I. 

La. I know you are poor, William. How many chil- 
dren have you? _ 3 | | 
Will. J have four, an't pleaſe you. 

La. And how do you all live? | | 

Will. Indeed, an't pleaſe you, we live all by my hard la- 
|  bour. | | 
La. And what can you earn a-day, William ? 

Will. Why, an't pleaſe you, I cannot get above 10d. 
a: day now; but when your Worſhip's good father was alive, 
he always gave the ſteward order to allow me 12 d. a-day, 
and that was a great help to me. 3 

La. Well, but William, can your wife get nothing? 
Will. Truly, now and then ſhe can, in the ſummer: 

but it is very little; ſhe's but weakly. 1 
La. And have you always work, William? 

Mill. Truly, an't pleaſe you, ſometimes I have not; 
end then it is very hard with us. . 

La. Well, but you do not want, I hope, William? 

Will. No, bleſſed be God, an't pleaſe you, we do not 
want; no, no, God forbid I ſhonld ſay we want; we want 
nothing but to be more thankſul for what we have. 

[This ſtruck him to the heart, that this poor wretch 
ſhould ſay he wanted nothing, &c.] 


La. Thankful, William! Why what haſt thou to be 


thankful for? 


> 


Mill. O dear! an't pleaſe you, I ſhould be a dreadfut 
wretch, if I ſhould not be thankful ! What ſhould become 
of me, if I had nothing but what I deſerve? — 
La. Why, what could'ſt thou be worſe than thou art, 
William? 5 8 | 
mil The Lord be praiſed, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, I 
might be ſick or lame, and could not work, and then we 
+ maſt all periſh ; or I might be without a cover; your Wor- 
ſhip might turn me out of this warm cottage, and my wife 
and children would be ſtarved with cold: how many better 
Chriſtians than I are expoſed to miſery and want, and I 
| | | am 
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am \ provided for ? Bleſſed be the Lord, I want for notblngs 
an't pleaſe you. 

[It was dark, and William could not ſee bids but he 
owned afterwards, that it made his heart burn within him, 
to hear the poor man talk thus; and the tears came out 
of his eyes ſo faſt, that he walked thirty or forty ſteps be- 
fore he could ſpeak to him again, ] 

La. Poor William! thou art more chankfal for thy cot= 
tage, than ever I was for the manor-houſe ; prithee, Wil- 
liam, can you tell me how to be thankful too? 

Will. An't pleaſe your Worſhip, I don't doubt but you 
are more thankful than I ; you have a yaſt eſtate, and are 
lord of all the country, I know Not how far; to be ſure 
you are more thankful than I, an't pleaſe you. 

La. I ought to be ſo, you mean, William; I know that; 
for it all comes from the ſame hand. 

Will. I don't doubt but you are very thankful to God, 
an't pleaſe you, to be ſure you are; for he has given your 
Worſhip great wealth ; and where much is given, you 
know, an't pleaſe you, much . equity to be ſure you 
are much more thankful than 
La. Truly, William, I'd 5 a thouſand pound I were 

as happy, and as thankful as thou art : prithee, William,. 
tell me how I ſhall bring myſelf to be thankful ; for thongh - 
thou art a poorer man, I believe thou art a richer Chriſtian 
than I am. 
Will. O!] an't pleaſe your Worſhip, I cannot reach you 3 3 
I am a poor labouring man; I have no learning. 

La. But what made you ſo thankful, Willa, for little 
more than bread and water? 

Will. O Sir! an't pleaſe you, my old father uſed to 
ſay to me, that to compare what we receive with what we 
deſerve, will make any body thankful. 

La. Indeed that's true, William: Alas! we chat are 
gentlemen, are the unhappieſt creatures in the world; we 


cannot quote our fathers for any thing that is fit to be na- 


med: was thy father as thankful as thou art, William? 
Will. Yes, an't pleaſe you, Sir, and a great deal more 2 
011 ha neyer be ſo good a Chriſtian as my father 7 
G 2 . ae | 
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La. I ſhall never be ſo good a Chriſtian as thou art, 

William ? 1 . 
Mill. J hope you are, an't pleaſe you, much better al- 
ready; God has bleſſed your Worſhip with a vaſt great e- 
| Nate, and if he gives you grace to honour him with it, he 
has put means in your Worſhip's hands to do a great deal 
of 3 with it, an't pleaſe you. 

La. But you have a better eſtate than I, William. 

Will. J an eſtate! an't pleaſe you, I am a poor labouring 
man ; if I can get bread by my work, for my poor chil- 
dren, it is all I have to hope for on this ſide eternity. oo =- 

La. William! William! thou haſt an inheritance be- 
yond this world, and I want that hope; I am very ſerious 
with thee, William: Thou haſt taught me more this one 
night, of the true happineſs of a Chriſtian's life, than ever 
I knew before; I muſt have more talk with thee upon 
this ſubject; for thou haſt been the beſt inſtructor ever I 
met with. 5 „ 
Will. Alas! Sir, I am a ſorry inſtructor, I want help 
myſelf, an't pleaſe you; and ſometimes, the Lord knows, 
I am hardly able to bear up under my burden ; but, bleſſed 
be God, at other times I am comforted, that my hope is 
not in this life. . | 
Lua. I tell thee, William, thy eſtate is better than all 

mine; thy treaſure is in heaven, and thy heart is there 
too; I would give all my eſtate to be in thy condition. 

Will. O Sir, I hope your Worſhip is in a better condi- 
tion than I every way. edt = 
La. Look you, William, I am very ſerious with thee ; 
chou knoweſt how I have been brought up, for you re- 
member my father very well. 4 

- Will. Yes, I do indeed; he was a good man to the 
poor: I was the better for him many a day; he was a 


- worthy gentleman. 


La. But, William, he never took any care of us that 
Were his children, to teach us any thing of religion; and 

this is my caſe, as it is the caſe of too many pentlemen of 
eſtates; we are the uphappicſt creatures in the world; we 
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are taught nothing, and we know nothing of . or of 
him that made us; it is below us, it ſeems. 

Will. It is great pity, indeed, an't pleaſe you; bat I 
know it is ſo too often; there is young Sir Thomas , 
your Worſhip's coulin, he is a pretty youth, and may make 
a fine gentleman ; but though he is but a child, he has 
ſuch words in his mouth, and will ſwear fo already, it 
grieves me to hear him ſometimes. It is trae, his father 
is dead; but ſure if my Lady knew it, (he would teach him 


better; it is pity ſo ene a young gentleman ſhould be 
_ ruined. | 


La. And who a you think ſpoil'd him? 

Will. Some wicked children, that they let him play 
with, I believe, or ſome looſe ſervants. 
| La No, no, William, only his own” father and mo- 
ther; I have heard his father take him, when he was a 
child, and make him ſpeak lewd words, and ſing immo- 
deſt ſongs, when the poor child did not ſo much as know 
the meaning of what he ſaid, or that the words were not 
fit for him to ſpeak : And you talk of my Lady ! why, ſhe 
will {wear and curſe as faſt as her coachman : How thould 
the child learn any better ? 

will. O dear, that is a dreadful caſe indeed, an't pleaſe 
you ! then the poor youth muſt be ruined of necelility ; 
there's no remedy for him, unleſs it pleaſes God to ſingle 
him out by his diſtinguiſhing inviſible grace. 

La. Why, his caſe, William, is my caſe, and the caſe 
of half the gentlemen in England : What God may do, as 
you ſay, by his inviſible grace, I know not; nor ſcarce 
know what you mean by word ; we are from our in- 
fancy given up to the devil, almoſt as s directly as if we 
were put out to nurſe to him. 

Will. Indeed, Sir, an't leaſe you, the gentlemen do 
not think mech: of religion; I fear it was always ſo; the 
ſeripture ſays, Not many rich, not many noble are called, 
and it is.the poor of this world that are rich in faith, 
James ii. 5. | 

La. I find it ſo indeed, William, and 1 find myſelf at 
« * loſs in this very * I am convinced, the 
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happineſs of man does not conſiſt in the eſtate, pleaſures, 
and enjoyments of life; if ſo, the poor alone would be mi- 


ſerable, and the rich men only be bleſſed; but there is 


ſomething beyond this world, which makes up for all that 
is deficient here: This you have, and I have not; and ſo, 


William, you in your poor cottage are richer, and more 
happy, than Jam with the whole manor. | 


Will. Indeed, Sir, if in this world only we had hope, 


the poor would be of all men the moſt miſerable; bleſſed 


be the Lord, that our portion is not in this life. But, Sir, 
an't pleaſe you, I hope you will not diſcourage yourſelf nci- 
ther; for God has not choſen the poor only; rich men 

have temptations from the world, and hindrances very ma- 
ny, and it is hard for them to enter into the kingdom of 


Heaven; but they are not {hut out; the gate is not barr d 


upon them becauſe they are rich. 5 
La. I know not how it is, William, nor which way to 
begin; but I ſee ſo many obſtructions in the work, that I 
doubt I ſhall never get over it. oy, 
Will. Do not fay fo, I beſeech you, Sir, an't pleaſe 
you; the promiſe is made to all; and if God has given you 
a heart to ſeek him, he will cet you and bleſs you, for 
he has ſaid, Their hearts ſhall live that ſeek the Lord. Ma- 
ny great and rich men have been good men; we read of 
good kings and good princes; and if your difficulties are 
great, you have great encouragements; for you that are 
great men, have great opportunities to honour God, and do 


good to his church; poor men are denied theſe encourage- 
ments; we can only fi: ſtill, and be patient under the 
weight of our ſorrows, and our poverty, and look for his 
bleſſing, which alone makes rich, and adds no ſerrow to it, 


La. But tell me, William, what is the firſt ſtep ſuch a 
poor uneducated thing as I am ſhould take ? I ſee a beauty 


in religion, which I cannot reach; I ſee the happineſs 


which thou enjoyeſt, William, in an humble, religious, 
correct life; I would give all my eſtate to be in thy condi- 
tion; I would labour at the hedge and the ditch, as thou 
doſt, could I have the fame pcace within, and be as thank- 


ful, and have ſuch an entire confidence in God as thou baſt 3 
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I ſee the happineſs of it, but nothing of the way how to 


obtain it. 
© Will. Alas! Sir, an't pleaſe you, you do not know my 


condition; I am a poor diſconſolate creature; I am ſome» 


and with my diſtre 


times fo loſt, ſo dar "7 ſo overwhelm'd with my condition, 

that I am tempted to fear God has 
forgotten to be gracious ; that I am caſt off, and left to ſink 
under my own burden: I am fo unworthy, ſo forgetful of 
my duty, ſo caſily let go my hold, and caſt off my confi- 
.. dence, that I fear often I ſhall deſpair. | | 

La. And what do you do then, William? _ 

Will. Alas! Sir, I go mourning many a day, and waking 
many a night ; but I bleſs the Lord, I always mourn after 
him; I always cleave to him; I am not tempted to run 
from him; I know I am undone, if I ſeek comfort in any 
other: Alas! whither elſe ſhall I go ? I cry night and day, 
Return, return, O Father ! and reſolve to lie at his foot; 
and that, if he flay me, yet I will truſt in him: And 
bleſſed be the God of my hope, he does ſend comfort and 
peace, though ſometimes it is very long. 

La. Well, William, and is chis a "hiſconfolae condi- 
tion ? Would you change your cle with me that am 
the rich glutton ? 

ill. O do not ſay fo of yourſelf, an't pleaſe you; God 
has teuched your Worſhip's heart, I perceive, with an car- 
neſt deſire after him; you have a gracions promiſe, that 
would greatly encourage you, if you would but take it to 
yourſelf ? 

La. Encourage me, William ! that's impoſſible : What 
can encourage me ? What promiſe is it you talk of, that 
looks towards me? 

il. Why, an't pleaſe you, I heard you ſay, you would 
change your condition with ſuch a poor wretch as I; 
would labour at the hedge and the ditch, to have the ang 
ledge of God and religion, and to be able to be thankful 
to him, and have confidence in him: this implies, that 
you have a /onging earneſt deſire after him, and af ter the 
knowledge of his truth. | 

Ea. In Jdecd, that is true, William. 


I ill. 
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mill. Then there are many comforting ſcriptures, which 
ſpeak directly to you; Sir, viz Bleſſed are they that hun- 
ger and thirſt after 1 for they ſhall be filled: 
the longing ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied : he will ſatisfy the de- 
fires of all thoſe that fear him; and the ike. 
La. But what muſt 1 do? which is the way an ignorant 
wretch muſt take ? | | | 
Will. Sir, an't pleaſe you, the way is plain : we muſt 
pray to him; prayer is the firſt duty, and prayer is the 
greateſt privilege we can enjoy in the world. 
La. Ay, William; but there is a great deal required in 
prayer, that I am an utter ſtranger to: I never prayed in 
my life; no, nor I believe my father or grandfather before 
me, William! I came of a curſed race, William, and I 
doubt it is entailed upon the family, like the eſtate. : 
Will. O, Sir, do not fay that: the ſcripture is plain, 
an't pleaſe you, that the children ſhall not be puniſhed for 
the father's tranſgreſſion. 
La. But then certainly they muſt not tread in their fa- 
ther's ſteps, as I do exactly, William. Pe 
Will. Thar's true, indeed, Sir, they muſt not tread in 
thoſe ſteps. | 
La. But what doſt talk then of prayer being the firſt 
duty? Why, if that be the firſt thing, I muſt not begin; 
for how can ſuch a creature as I pray to God ? | | 
Will. As the Spirit of God will aſſiſt thoſe, whoſe hearts 
are towards him, ſo we muſt pray, that we may be taught 
to pray. 5 | 
La. Is it not a difficult thing for a man to pray to God, 
William, that ſcarce ever thought of God in all his life? 
Will. Well, Sir, but who do you think put thoſe thoughts 
into your mind, which you now have ? and who opened 
your eyes, Sir, to ſee a beauty in religion, as no you ſee ; 
and touched your heart with ſuch an earneſt deſire efter the 
ways and things of God, as you now expreſsly ſay you have? 
do you think this is not of God, an't pleaſe you ? 
La. Indeed, William, I know not ; it would be a very 
delightful thing to me, if I thought it was fo. 
Hill, Without queſtion, Sir, it is: man can have * 
| | | ſuch 
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ſuch power; nature prompts us to evil thoughts and evil 
deſires, and to them only; the imagination of the thoughts 
of our hearts are evil, and only evil; if there are any good 
motions, or heavenly deſires in the heart, they are from 
God. Every good gift, and every perfect gift comes down 
rom above; it is his power works them, his inviſible gow”: 
forms all holy deſires in the ſoul. 
La. Well; and what do you infer from thence, Wil- 
liam ? 
Will. Why, Sir, an't pleaſe you, if God has begun a 
good work, he will perfect it; if he has turned your face 
towards him, he will lift up your heart to him : to pray to 
God is as natural to a convert, as to cry after the father or 
mother is to an infant. 
La. Thou ſpeakeſt, William, with more clearneſs than 
ever I heard before; but it is a ſtrange thing to me to talk 
of praying to God: I pray! that, except juſt the common 
road of going to church, cannot ſay that ever I kneeled 
down to pray to God once in all my life ! how ſhall I pray ? 
Will. That's {ad indeed, an't pleaſe you! I am ſorry to 
hear your Worſhip ſay ſo : does any creature live, and not 
pray to God! O! dear! that's a ſad dreadful thing in 
truth! but however, Sir, do not let that hinder you now. 
La. How doſt mean hinder me ? what can be faid to 
| hinder me doing what I have no knowledge in, no notion 
of, no inclination to ? 
Will. O Sir, an't pleaſe you, you miſtake your own 
condition very much: do not diſcourage yourſelf thus; you 
know how to pray better than many that make much noiſe | 
with their devotions ; I ſee it plainly. 
La. I pray! William; I pray! I tell thee, I never 
prayed in my lite, as I know of. 
Will. And pleaſe your Worſhip not to be angry with me 
for my plain way 
La. Prithee, William, be plain, and ſpeak freely; do 
not worſhip me and fir me now; talk to me as if I were 
your neighbour or comrade ; theſe are not things to talk of 
with cringes and bows: I am a wretched, contemptible, 


Nr. rich man ; thou art a poor, rich, happy Chriſtian 2 
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talk plainly to me, William, the coarſer the eine; like 
it beſt ; there will be no difference, W iam, between thee 
and 1 hereafter, but what will be on thy ſide; = me there- 
fore what you mean, William, by my praying: 

Will. Why, Sir, you allow me to be plain, then, I ſay, 
you miſtake your own condition, and thereby put off the 
comfort you might receive; I ſay, you do pray, and know 


better how to pray, than many that come to church and 


appear as if they prayed every day. 

La. You muſt explain yourſelf, William, I do not un- 
derſtand you. | 
Will. Why, Sir, thoſe earneſt deſires: you have after 
the knowledge of God, and after the true worſhip of God, 
which is the ſum of religion, I ſay, thoſe earneſt deſires 
are really prayers in their own nature; ſincere wiſhes of 
the heart for grace are prayers to God for grace; prayer 
itſelf is nothing but thoſe wiſhes and deſires put into words, 
and the firſt is the eſſential part; for there may be words 
_ uſed without the defire, and that is no prayer, but a moc- 
kery of God; but the deſires of the heart 0 be pray ers, 

even without the words. 

La. You ſurpriſe me a little, William. 

Mill. Beſides, Sir, an't pleaſe you, thoſe earneſt deſires 
you have after religion, and after the knowledge of God, 
will force you to pray firſt or laſt, in a verbal prayer; 

they will break out like a flame that cannot be with-held ; 

your heart will pray, when you know not of it : praying 
to God, Sir, is the firſt thing a ſenſe of US dictates, 
as a child crieth as ſoon as it is born. | | 

La. Alas! William, I know nothing of it; I am ſuch 
an unaccountable wretch, God knows, 1 know nothing 

What belongs to praying, not I; thou haſt let me ſee far- 

ther into it, by that thou ſaidſt juſt now, than cyer I ſaw 

or heard before. 
Will. Why, look ye now, an't pleaſe you, I told you it 
would break out, when you knew not of it, and you would 


pray to God before you Were aware. Did you not pray 
Juſt now ? FE, | 


La. 
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La. Pray! Why, what did I fay? 1 ſaid, I know no- 
ching of prayer. 
Will. Nay, that was not all. What is the meaning of 
thoſe words, Alas, William! and whence came that ſigh 
when you called yourſelf that hard name ? and what was 
the ſenſe of your ſon! but this, God be merciful to me, and 
teach me to pray, for alas! I know nothing what belongs 
to praying? Was not all this praying ? 
Lz. Indeed, William, my heart had ſuch a kind of 
meaning; but I cannot form the thought into words, no 
not in my very ſoul. 
Hill. It is all one, Sir: God that moves the ſoul, cer- 
tainly hears his own motion ; how ſhould he but hear i it ? 
is it not his own working! The preparation of the heart, 
and the anſwer of the tongue, is of the Lord. He will 
| hear every ſincere deſire which he forms in your ſoul, whe- 
ther it be conceived into words or no; for it is the voice 
of his own ſpirit and grace. 
La. Thou art a comforting preacher, William ; I don t 
wonder you enjoy ſuch a ſhining beam of light in your own m 
ſoul, when you have ſuch a ſenſe of things as this; you 
ſhall be my inſtructor, William: I may call you father ra- 
ther; for thou art better to me than ten fathers. 
Will. O Sir, an't pleaſe you, my diſcomforts are very 
great, and the beam you ſpeak of is very dim in me. Do 
not ſpeak ſuch things of me; it makes me very ſad; for I 
know my own darkneſs ; I am a poor deſpiſed creature. 
La. Well, but God may make you an inſtrument of 
good to me, or to any one he pleaſes : I never had thus 
much inſtruction in my life, William; you will not be 
| backward to do good, I hope, if it be thus caſt in your 

Way. 8 | 1 
Will. I ſhall be very glad, if ſuch a worm as I am, 
ſhould be an inſtrament, in God's hand, to comfort or in- 
form your Worſhip ; and ſhall praiſe God for this occaſion 
as long as I live; and indeed I rejoice, an't pleaſe you, to 
ſee your Worſhip | inquiring after theſe things; I pray God 
increaſe the knowledge of himſelf in your mind, and com- 
fort you with the hope of his preſence and bleſſing. 1 
8 | H 2 | La. 
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La. Amen, I thank you, William. > 
Will. Look you now, Sir, an't pleaſe you, did you not 
pray then, again? 5 | 


La. T joined with you, William ; I don't know ; but if 


that be praying, I think I did pray. 

Wil. Thus God will move your heart to pray to him : 
And I beſeech your Worſhip to read the ſcriptures ; read 
them much, read them ſeriouſly ; and pray, Sir, obſerve 
this one thing, when you read, which I have experienced 
often, and very comfortably ; and I dare ſay, you and e- 
very one that reads the word of God, with deſire of a 
bleſſing, will experience the like, viz. When you are 
reading, and come to any place that touches you, and that 
your mind is affected with, you ſhall find, even whether 


you will or no, your heart will every now and then lift it- 


ſelf up thus, Lord! make good this word to me! Lord! 
draw my heart thus to thee! Lord! help me thus to ſeek 
thee, and the like; and be not afraid to call that praying; 
for mental petition is prayer as well as words; and is, per- 
haps, the beſt moved prayer, and the beſt expreſſed in 
the world. | ts | 
La. You will perſuade me, William, that I both have 
prayed already, arid ſhall again, whether I will or no, and 


whether I know any thing of it or no, and that I want no 
teachins, | . | 


Will. Pray, Sir, does a child want to be taught to cry ? 


La. Will that ſimile hold, William ? | 

Will. Indeed it will, Sir. Read the ſcripture ; if God's 
word reaches your heart, you will not need to be taught 
to pray. 8 5 
La. I told you, William, you hardly knew who you 
were talking to. You talk of my reading the ſcripture ; 
why, I'll tell thee, William, I ha'n't a Bible in the world, 
and never had one in my life : There's. the manor-houſe 
vonder; I queſtion: whether God was ever pray'd to in it, 
or his name ever mentioned there, except profanely, or 


perhaps to {wear by it, ſince it was built. Why, you 
know as well as I, what a family it was that lived in it, - 
when my father purchaſed it. They were as much ſtran- 


gers 
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gers to religion, William, as thou art to Greek and He- 


brew; and ours were but little n that came after 
them. 


Will. I fear indeed, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, it was ſo. 
Poor Gentlemen ! they lived badly, indeed, very badly. A- 
las! Gentlemen muſt not be told of it by us poor men; but 


they were a ſad wicked family; I remember it well. 


La. But, William, thou can'ſt lend me a Bible, can'ſt 
thou not? and I'll read it all over while * in the 
country. 15 

Will. ves, an't pleaſe your Worlhip, I'll lend you a Bi- 
ble; I'll bring it in the morning. 

La. Do, William, and come and ſtay with me to-mor- 
row; Ill make thee amends for thy day's work, and 
there's ſomething for thy good advice, and coming ſo far 
with me. 

[He gives him ſome nh and fends him back a- 
gain.], 

Will. Thank your Worſhip. | 

[They were now come to the manor-houſe, and he. 
Was loth to detain him, becauſe it was late, and becauſe 
they were ſo affected with the diſcourſe they had had, that 
he wanted very mach to be alone. 

As ſoon as he came into his own houſe, bis locked bin : 
ſelf into a parlour, and began to conſider, with great 
ſeriouſneſs, all theſe things, and eſpecially what the 
poor man had ſaid to him about praying to God; and as 
his thoughts were intent upon che meaning of prayer, 
the nature of it, and the advantages of it, at every turn of 
_ theſe thoughts he found a ſecret kind of hint like a voice 
in him, not a voice to him, O that I could pray! O, if I 
could but pray as that poor man does! How happy ould 
I be, if I could but pray to God! and the like. He was 
not aware of theſe movements ; they ſeemed to be wrought 
in his affections perfectly involuntarily and ſudden ; and 
they paſſed over without being noticed or obſerved, even 
by himſelf, till after a good while they returned ſtronger 
and more frequent upon him; ſo that he not only percei- 
ved. it but remembered how often his heart had thrown 


Out 
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out thoſe expreſſions ; when on a ſadden the poor man's 
words came into his mind with ſuch a force, as if the 
man himſelf had been there; why this was praying; cer- 
tainly I have been praying all this while, and knew it not. 

Upon this reflection, it was impoſſible for him to expreſs, 


as he ſaid afterwards, what a ſtrange rapture of joy pol- . 


ſeſſed his mind, and how his heart was turned within him ; 
then he fell into the ſame ſacred cjacalations of another 
kind, viz. of admiration, praiſes, thankſgiving, and mere 


aſtoniſhment; but ſtill without ſpeaking otherwiſe than a a 


kind of mental voice, : ſounding or injecting words into his 
mind, ſuch as theſe, Lord! ſhall I be brought to pray to 
God! I that have never becn told ſo much as how to 
mention his name ! I that have never known any thing of 
God, or myſelf! or have been taught any thing of my du- 


ty to him! ſhall I be taught to pray! and taught by who! 


by this poor deſpicable creature, that at another time I 
would not have ſpoken to, if he had made me twenty bows 


and ſcrapes! His tongue then was let looſe ; and he cried 


out, Bleſſed be God that ever I came near that poor man. 

He continned all that evening filled with comforting re- 
flections, and with a kind of inward peace and ſatisfac- 
tion; which as he had never known before, ſo he knew 
not how to deſcribe or relate it, or indecd how to manage 
it. In the morning he found the ſame meditation and the 
ſame lightneſs upon his ſpirits returned, and he remem- 
bered what the poor man had prayed for, for him, viz. 


That he might be comforted with the hopes of the pre- 


ſence and bleſſing of God, to which his heart had ſo rea- 

dily faid Amen. And now he longed for the poor man's 
coming with the Bible, | 

I The poor man was likewiſe mightily affe&ed with his 

caſe, conſidering him a young gentleman of ſuck a family 

and fortune; and who was fo far aboye him, as that, 

though he was his landlord, he durſt never offer to ſpeak 


to him in his life, but with the greateſt ſubmiſſion and di- 


ſtance: how he ſhould come to call him out, and to talk 
to him, of ſach things eſpecially, and in fo ſerious a man- 


He 
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He then reflected, with a ſerious joy, that this young 
gentleman ſhould be thus touched with a ſolid ſenſe of re- 
ligion and good things; for it was eaſy to ſee, that it was 
not a flight or an inſincere work upon his mind. It re- 
joiced his heart, that the heir of the eſtate ſhould be thus 
likely to prove a good man; and it preſently occurred to 
his thoughts, how great a bleſſing ſuch a gentleman might 
be to the country, to the poor, and to the uninſtructed 
people round him ; as well by reforming their manners, 
and reſtraining their vices, as perhaps by bringing religion 
to be accepted and received among them by his example. 

Theſe were ſome of the thoughts he came along with, 
and he prayed to God, as he walked, very earneſtly, that 
he might be made an "inſtrument to bring the ſoul of this 
gentleman to the knowledge of God, and to bow at the 
footſtool of his redecmer as a true penitent. 

His prayers were not in vain. Prayer put up from ſuch 
a principle, and with ſuch a ſpirit, ſeldom is made in vain. 

He came to the gentleman, while he was in bed; for 
he had given orders to his ſervants to bring him up to his 
chamber; there he delivered him the Bible, and told him 
he hoped he would find in it both encouragement and di- 
rection in the great work which he was going about, and 
that God would bleſs it to him, and would ſupply by his grace 
all the wants of _ inſtruction, which he had ſo much 
complained of. 

He received the poor man with a glad heart, made him 
ſit down by him, and told him, God had made him the 
inſtrument of ſo much good to him, that he could not part 
with him any more while he ſtayed in the country. 

William, ſays he, God has made you a father to me, 
and I'll be a father to you and your family; you ſhall po 
no more home to that poor cottage, you ſhall have ſome- 
thing elſe to be thankful to God for than bread and water. 

Will. An' pleaſe your Worſhip, I have.much more to 
be thankful for than that already; but if God has been 
pleaſed to aſſiſt me to do you good in this great buſineſs of 
bringing g ſuch a ſoul as yours to the Knowledge of himlelf, 

Tx 
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I ſhall have cauſe to praiſe him, beyond all that ever L had 


before. 


La. Well, William, I have ſent for your wife and 


children ; they ſhall be my care nom, not yours; Fll pro- 
vide a houſe for you. 


[He gave him a houſe and a little farm rent free, to 
| live on, and made him his bailiff, and receiver of the rents 
of the manor. |] 


Will. Your Worſhip will be a father to me and my fa- 


mily indeed then; I can never deſerve ſo much at your 
hands; an't pleaſe yon, I am very willing to work till 


for my bread, I thank your Worſhip. | 

La. No, William, you ſhall never. work any more for 
your bread ; you have been thankful for a little, William ; 
I heard you laſt night, when you were at prayer in your 
family, and giving thanks to God for the plenty you en- 
Joyed, Poor William ! you do not know how it affected 
me, that never gave God thanks in my life ; now you 
ſhall be thankful for better things. 


Will. I ſhall be greatly bound to be thankful to your | 


= Worſhip too, an't pleaſe you. 
. La. No, William, do not thank me, thank God till. 


Will. And your Worſhip mend my condition, I fear 


my thankfulneſs to God ſhould abate : when I lived ſo near 
miſery and diſtreſs, it made me more ſenſible of God's 


goodneſs, in keeping me out of it, than I may, I doubt, 


when I am full. 


La. I do not thinks you will ever be unthankful, William, 


that could be ſo full of a ſenſe of God's mercy, even in 


the extremeſt poverty: But come, William, 1 ſhall leave 


that; I have ordered my ſteward both to provide for, and 
employ you, and I ſhall ſay no more of that now: but my 


buſineſs now is of another nature: and firſt, I muſt tell 


you, how I have been employed ſince ] left you laſt night. 
[Here he gave tlie poor man an account of himſelf, and 
of his reflections upon what he had ſaid to him, and how 
inſenſibly he had received ſecret comfort, as above; and 
he found tears run down the poor man's cheeks, all the 
While he was talking to him, for joy. 4 


Till. 
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Will. O Sir! give God the praiſe, this is all his own 
work; and I hope your comfort ſhall © increaſe and conti- 
nue : did I not tell you, Sir, God would teach you to pray? 
La. But now, William, what ſhall I do with this book ? 
Vill. Read it, Sir, an't pleaſe you, and you will pp 
overit whether you will or no. 

La. But I am till ignorant; ; 1 have no miniſter near me 
to explain it to me. 

Will. The Spirit of God will expound his own word to 
Jo ; 

La. Well, William, you ſhall be my miniſter ; Gaines 
{it down by me, and read in it. 

Will. Alas! I am a ſorry creature to be a teacher, Sir; 
but, an't pleaſe you, I have turned down ſome places, 
wu I thought of, Re ſhew your Worſhip for your firſt 
readin 
La S har 8 what I wanted, William. ä 
VMaill. An't pleaſe you, here's a text which tels you 
| what i is the whole deſign of a written goſpel ; for what end 
the life of our bleſſed redeemer was laid down, and his 
works and doctrine were publiſhed to the world; and this 
ſeems to be the firſt thing we ſhould know of the ſcriptures: : 
for indeed it is the ſum and ſubſtance of them. 

La. Let me ſee it, William. 

Wil. Here it is, Sir, Theſe things are written, that ye 
might believe that Jzſus is the Chriſt, the ſon of God, and 
that believing, ye might have |, ife 221 58 his name, John 
XX. 31. 

La. That is very comprehenſive indeed, William. 

Will. And here is another paſſage 1 folded down, leſt 
you ſhould aſk, how you-ſhould do to believe; it is in Mark | 
ix. 24. it is a ſtory of a man, who brings his child to our 
Lord to be healed, when poſſeſſed of an evil ſpirit : Our. 
Lord aſks him, if he conld believe? If thou canſt belizve, 
all things are poſſible to him that believeth ; and / 24. The 
father cried out with tears, Lord, I believe, help thou my 
unbelief. | 


/[William looks full in bis =, while he 0m” the 5 
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. La. What do you look at me for, William ? — 
Will. O Sir! I ſaw your very heart; I know you pray- 

ed; I know yon faid amen in your very ſoul to that word: 


Glory be to the grace of God, and to the word of God for 


you; the ſcripture, read with ſuch a heart as yours now 
is, will ſoon teach you all that you want io know, and all 


that you want to do. Cn OE ie 2 
he poor gentleman was overcome with his words, and 


could not ſpeak for a good while: tears came ont of his 
eyes, and at laſt he burſt out thus ; Lord ! what a creature 


have I been, that have lived without the teachings of he 


ſcripture all my days! 


Thus far this happy poor man was made an inſtrument 
to the reſtoring this gentleman, and bringing him to the 
knowledge of God, and to a ſenſe of religion; and in a 


word, to be a moſt ſincere Chriſtian. We ſhall hear far- 


er of him, after the next dialogue. 


D 1 A I. 0 6 U III. 


= We. muſt now go back to the family which we began 


with: the father of the young ladies was gone in- 
to the country to viſit his ſiſter, who was newly become a 


"widow ; little thinking, whatever his eldeſt daughter bad 
faid to him, that his youngeſt daughter would make ſuch 
 fhort work with her lover in his abſence, and that ſhe 


would quite put an end to his courtſhip all at one blow, as 
ſhe had done, before he came home again. x 


He ſpent ſome little time at his ſiſter's, to comfort her, 


and aſſiſt her in her affairs after the loſs of her huſband ; 


and particularly, becauſe her eldeſt ſon being of age, and 
Juſt upon marrying, ſhe intended to remove; the houſe 


which was the ſcat of the family being to be fitted up for 
her new daughter-in-law : Upon theſe circumſtances he 
began the following diſcourſe with his fiſter. + 

Bro. Well, pray ſiſter, what kind of a lady has my 


nephew got? Is he well married ? 


Siſt. Truly, brother, I can hardly tell how to anſwer 
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yon that queſtion; I believe every body will be better 
pleaſed than I. 


Bro. Why, ſiſter, what is the cauſe, pray, that you 
are ſo difficult ? 


Siſt. O Brother! the main difficulty that has.made me 


all my days the moſt miſerable of all women. 


Bro. What! religion, 1 warrant pen you would have 
had him have married a nun ? 

Sift. Nay, I don't know why I ſhould deſire a religious 
woman to come into the fam 6 

Bro. I never ſaw the like of you, ſiſter, you are al- 
ways a complaining ; you have had one of the beſt-hu- 
moured, poodeſt-conditioned, merrieſt fellows in the 
world for this five and twenty years, and yet you call your- 
ſelf a miſerable woman : what could you aſk in a huſband, 
that you had not in Sir James? 

Sift. Dear brother, is this a time for me to tell you” 
what 1 wanted in Sir Janies, when he is in his grave? I 
have wanted nothing in him that a woman could deſire in 
a huſband; he was rich in his eſtate, a lovely, complete, 
handſome gentleman in his perſon, and held it to the laſt ; 


he was the beſt humoured man that ever woman had, and 
kind, as a huſband, to the laſt degree: I never ſaw him 


in a paſſion in my life ; he was a man of good ſenſe and 
good learning; a man of honour, good and 
good manners; none went beyond him; all the coun- 
try knows it, and loy'd him for it. 

Bro. Very well; and yet my ſiſter a miſerable woman! ! 
Would not any man laugh at you? I think, ſiſter, if ever 
you were a miſcrable Woman, it is now, becauſe you have | 


toſt him. 


Siſt. wel, that's ras of I am fo now, many ways, 


and ſome perhaps that you do not think of, brother. 


Bro I know what you mean again; I warrant you have 


been whining over him, to think what is become of him 
now: prithee what's that to you, or I? What can you, by 


your concern for him, do in that caſe, one way or other ? 


can't you leave him to God's mercy, now he's gone! 


Sift, Dear brother, it is in vain to anſwer you; I muſt 
8 1 : . leave 


- 


„ .:PFettl. 
leave him to God's mercy, and ſo we muſt leave 7 = modign b. 
but do you think, it is not an afflicting, dreadful thin 
me, that knows how he lived, and how he died, to re 605 
upon his condition, if I had any love for him ! 
Bro. Why, how did he live? He lived like a gentleman % 
as he was. 
Siſt. That's true; and that, as times go, brother, is to 
live like a heathen; you know well enough what a life I have 
had with him on that only account; you know, he was ſo 
far from having any ſenſe of religion, or of his maker, on 
his mind, that he made a jeſt and a mock of it all his days, 
even to the laft. 
Bro. I know he did not trouble himſelf much about it. 
| Sift. Nay, he not only did not himſelf, but he did not 
really love to have any body about him religious. I have 
known many gentlemen that have had no religion them- 
ſelves, yet value it in others, and value and reverence 
good men : but he thought all people hypocrites that talked 
. of any thing religious, and could not abide to ſee any ap- 
pearance of it in the houſe, It was the only thing we had 
any difference about all our days. 

Bro. And I think you were a great fool to have any di. 
ference with him about that. Could not you have kept 
your religion to yourſelf, and have let him alone, to be as 
merry and as frolickſome as he would without it ? | 
Suit. Nay, I was obliged to do that, you may be fare : 

: you know it well enough. 

Bro. Yes, yes, I know he ſerved you many a merry 
; Prank about your religious doings; ſuch as, putting every 
now and then a ballad in your prayer-book or pſalm- book; 
and I think he put the ſtory of Tom Thumb once in one 

of Dr Tillotſon's ſermons. 

Siſt. No; it was two leaves out of Don Quixote. He 
did a great many ſuch things as thoſe to me. | 
Bro. But they were all frolicks ; there was nothing of 
paſſion or ill-nature in them. Did not he write ſomethin g 
in the childrens ſpelling - book once, and make them 20 it 
| Without book, inſtead of the leſſon you had fet them! 
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Sift. Yes, yes, he play'd me a thouſand tricks that 
way. 
Bro. I think once he paſſed a receipt to make a tanzy 
or a cake juſt next to one of the queſtions of che cate- 
chiſm, where your daughter's leſſon was. 
Siſt. Ay, ay; and every now and then he would paſte 
= - ſingle printed word, that he cut out of ſome other book, 
Juſt over another word i in their books, ſo cunningly, that 
| hey could not perceive it, and make them read nonſenſe. 
ro. 
Siſt. Why, it ſhewed his general contempt of good 
things, and making a mock of _ otherwiſe the — 
was not of ſo much value. 
| Bro. Well, and wherein was you miſerable, pray, in 
all this? I don t underſtand you in that at all. 
Siſt. Why in this, that he was not at all a religious man. 
Bro. But what was that to you, ſtill ? 
. Sift. Why, firſt, brother, there was all family-religion 
loſt at one blow. There could not be ſo much as the ap- 
pearance of worſhipping or acknowledging the God that 
made us: nay, we ſcarce aſked him leave to eat our meat, 
but in ſecret, as if we were aſhamed of it. - Sir James ne- 
ver ſo much as ſaid grace, or wo thanks at table in his 
life, that I remember. 


Why, what harm was there in all that? 


And they that do, make it nothing but a cere- 


mony, and do it for faſhion-ſake, not that they think it 
ſignifies any thing. 


Siſt. Well, let them do it for faſhion-ſake then, if they 


Bro, W 


that? ? | 


will, but let them do it. It is the moſt rational thing in 
the world, while we own that God gives us our meat, 
that we ſhould alk him leave to eat it; and thank him for 
it when we have done. But alas! this is but a ſmall part 
of the ill conſequences of an irreligious family. 


Well, what more is there ? for this 1s aching but 


what is in thouſands of families, who pretend to reli _—_ 
on all ſides. 


Sift, Why, all relative religion was loſt too. 
Relative religion ! Siſter, what do you mean by 


Fi 
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to be between a man and his wife; fach as, comforting, 


encouraging, and direQing one another, helping one an- 


other on in the way to heaven; aſſiſting one another in 
Chriſtian duties, praying with and for one another, and 
much more which I could name, and which, without 

doubt, paſſes to their mutual comfort and delight, between 
2 man and his wife, where they are mutually agreed in 
worſhipping and ſerving God, and walking on in the hap- 

y courſe of a religious life. All this has been loſt, and it 
has been a fad loſs to me, brother: We have all need of 
helps; and it is not every one that conſiders, or indeed 
that knows, what help, what comfort, what ſapport, a re- 


ligious huſband and wife are or may be to one another. 


This, I ſay, has been a fad loſs to me, I aſſure you. 


| Bro. Theſe are nice things; but, methinks, if you 


could not have theſe helps from your huſband, you might 
es dach i bockt, - iaifiers,” Ce. 
it need not be called ſuch a loſs neither. 


Siſt. It is ſuch a loſs, brother, that if I were to live 
my days over again, I would not marry a man that made 
no profeſſion of religion; no! though he had ten thouſand 


pounds a-year, and I had but a hundred pounds to my pore 
tion; nay, I think I would work for my bread rather. 
Bro. You lay a mighty ſtreſs upon theſe things. 
Siſt. Every body, brother, that has any ſenſe of the 
bleſſing of a religious family muſt do ſo. Pray, if the ho- 
nouring and ſerving God be our wiſdom, our duty, our 
felicity, in this world, and our way to the next, what 
comfort, what happineſs can there be, where theſe are 
wanting in the head of the family? ? 1 
Bro. It is better, to be ſure, where they may be had; 
but to lay all the happineſs of life upon it, as if a man or 
a woman could not be religious by themſelves, without they 


were ſo both together, I do not ſee that; I think you carry 


it too far. 


Sift. I'll convince you that T do not carry it too far at 


all; 1 do not ſay a man or a woman may not be religious 


by themſetves, though the buſband or wife be not ſo; but 


| Part I. 
Si. Why, 1½, 1 mean by it that religion which ought 
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dhe ſenſe of every day. 
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I ſay, all the help and comfort of relative religion is loſt ; 
dhe benefit and value of which none knows, but they thar 
enjoy it, or feel the want of it; but there is another loſs 
which J have not named, and which my heart bleeds in 
Bro. What's that, I wonder? © . 
Siſt. Why, children! brother, children! you ſee 1 
have five children: What dreadful work has this want of 
family-religion made among my poor ehildren! 
Bro. Why, Sir James did not hinder you inſtructing 
your children. „„ 104 
Siſt. Did he not? it is true he did not when they were 
little; but has he not by example and want of reſtraint en- 
couraged all manner of levity, vanity, folly, nay, and e- 
ven vice itſelf in them? Do you think children, thus let 
looſe to humour their young inclinations, and to the full 
ſwing of their pleaſures, would not ſoon ſnatch themſelves 
out of the arms of their mather, and deliver themſelves 
from the importunities of one that had no other authority 
with them than that of affeQion ? og, 
Bro. Why, truly, there is ſomething in that; bur I do 
not ſee that your children are much the worſe ; there is 
your eldeſt fon, Sir James that is now; he is a pretty 
| young gentleman ; I hear a very good character of him. 
| 8. Why truly, brother, as times go now with gen» 


tlemen, we may be thankfal neither he nor his brother 
are debauched or vicious; and I am thankful for it. They 
have good characters for modeſt pretty gentlemen, as you 
ſay : But ſtill, brother, the main thing is wanting, I can- 
not be partial to them, though they are my own; there is 
not the leaſt ſenſe or notion of religion in them; they can- 
not ſay they have no knowledge of it. I took care to de- 
prive them of that excnſe, as early as they knew any 
thing: but it goes no farther ; my eldeſt ſon will tell me 
fometimes, he has as mach religion as a gentleman of a 
thouſand a · year ſhould have; and his brother tells me, if 
I would have had him have any religion, I ſhould have 
kept aur pariſh living for him, and bred him a . 
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Bro. They are very merry with you then I find” upon 


Sift. It is a dreadful jeſt to me, brother; I am far from 


taking i it merrily ; you know I was otherwiſe brought up; 
our fa 


ed in every good thing with the utmoſt affection; they lo- 


ved the ſouls as well as the bodies of us their children. 


The family was a houſe of chearful devotion; God was 


ſerved night and day; and, in a word, as they lived, ſo 
they died ; they dropped comfortably c off and went, as 


it were, hand in hand to heaven. 


Bro. And yet, ſiſter, you ſee, we that were their chil- 


dren were not all alike. There is our brother Jack, and 
our ſiſter Betty and Sarah, what can be ſaid about them? 
Pray what religion are they of ? 


Siſt. T'll tell you what can be ſaid, and what will ſtick 


cloſe to them one time or other, viz. If they are loſt, it is 
not for want of good inſtruction, or good example; they 
cannot blame father or mother; it has been all their own. 
Parents may beg grace for their children, but they cannot 
give it them; they may teach their children good things, 
but they cannot make them learn ; that is the work of 


God, and parents muſt ſubmit itto him. But when parents. 


do nothing ; z nay, rather by example and encouragement, 
lead their children into wickedneſs, what a dreadful thing 
is that! 


Bro. Well, | but our two ſiſters were not led into WiC- 


kedneſs; and yet, as J ſaid, they value religion as little as 


any body. 


Siſt. Ay, brother, I can tell you how my ſiſters were 


both ruined ; for they were not ſo educated. 
Bro. What do you mean by ruined ? they are not ruin- 
ed, I. hope. 
Sift I mean as to their principles, brother, which 1 
think is the worſt ſort of ruin; they were ruined by mar- 
rying profligate irreligious huſbands. 


Bro. I don't know what you mean by proiigue I 


think they are both very well married, 1 
| | = 4 


ther and mother were of another ſort of people; 
they united their very ſouls in the work of God; they join- 
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Si. Yes, as you call well married, and that 1 call being 
_ undone. 

Bra. And pray what has ruined Jack ? for he is as 
graceleſs a wretch almoſt as your Sir James was. 

Sit. Truly, brother, juſt the other extreme: he has a 
wild, giddy, playhouſe-bred wife; full of wit, and void 
of grace, that never had any religion, nor knew what the 
meaning of it was ; this has ruined him. My brother was 
a ſober, well-taupht, well-inclined young man, as could 
be deſired ; but getting ſuch a tempter at his elbow, in- 
ſtead of a wife to help him on to heaven, ſhe has led 
him hood-winked to the gates of hell, and goes chearfully 
along with him; a fad inſtance, brother, of the want of 

family- religion! 

Bro. Well, but What's all this to what we are upon 
ol parents leading their children into wickedneſs ? he was 
not led ſo by his parents. | 

Siſ?. But you ſee his children are. 

Bro. I cannot ſay that; few parents, Fw they are 
bad themſelves, will prompt their children to be io too: 
that's what I have ſeldom ſcen 

Siſt. Well, that has been the caſe of my famil y; ond 
that it is that has broke my heart, and gives me cauſe to 
ſay, I have been the moſt miſerahle woman alive. 

Bro. But you have this comfort ſtill, that you have not 
been the occaſion of it. | 
| Siſt. That's true; but even that does not leſſen the 

icf, of ſeeing my children loſt and rained before my 
* and their own father be the inſtrument to it. 

Bro. They cannot be ſaid to be ruined; they are very 
fine gentlemen, I aſſure you. 

Sift. They are ruined as to the beſt qualification of a 
gentleman. 

Bro. I warrant you, they do not think ſo, ſiſter : reli - 
gion makes us good Chriſtians, that is confeſſed ; but I do 
not ſee it makes a gentleman. What is more frequent, 
than to ſee religion make men cynical and ſour in their 
e moroſe and ſurly in their converſation? They 


think 
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think themſelves above the practice of good manners or 5 


good humour. 

Siſt. This all by the miſtake of the thing ; ; it is want of 
religion that makes men thus. It is in breeding as 
it is in philoſophy ; a little philoſophy, a little learnin 4 
makes a man an Atheiſt; a great deal brings him bac 
and makes him a Chriſtian: ſo a little religion makes a 
man a churl, but a great deal, teaches him to know 
himſelf, and be a gentleman. When good principles join 


With good manners, how ſhould they but illuſtrate the 


education, and ſet off the breeding of a man of quality! 
As it is a miſtake to ſay, that jewels ſhould be worn by 
none but homely women, it is Juſt the contrary ; ſo reli- 
gion adorns education, as jewels give real youny a double 


luſtre. 


Bro. Your notions are delicate. You are very nice, it 


ſeems, in theſe things, ſiſter ; thongh I muſt confeſs, I 
am of your mind, when I conſider it F well. 
Sit. Let the ſcripture be judge, whether the rules of 
life dictated by the apoſtles to the Chriſtian churches were 
Not ſuch, as not only agree well with that of a gentleman, but 
indeed with that, without which no man can be a gentle- 
man ; if you look almoſt through all the epiſtles in the 
New n you will find it ſo; I'll name you a 
few. 
Phil. i. 9. 10. That your love may abound in knowledge 
and all judgment. There's wiſdom and learning. 
' That ye may approve” things that are excellent. — 
There's ſolid judgment. 
. That ye may be ſincere, and without offence. . 8 
che honeſty and open-heartedneſs of a jrue gentleman. 
1 Pet. Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 


"There's the charity, the beneficence, and the good breed- 


ing of a gentleman. 
Col. ini. 12. Put on bowels of mercy, kindneſs, humble- 
neſs of mind, meckneſs, & c. Who can be a gentle- 
man without theſe ? 
Col. iv. 8. Mhatſoever things are honeſt, juſt, pure, 
lovely, and of good report, think of theſe things. 


What | 
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What think you now? Can the practice of theſe things 
diſhonour a gentleman ? or-do they honour and illuſtrate, 
and indeed make a gentleman? | SP 

Phil. ii. 3. In lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other 
better than themſelves. —— What becomes a gentleman 
more than ſach humility ? | | 
Is could name you many other. Will any man that reads 

theſe rules ſay, they are not ſuitable to a gentleman ? No, 
brother, it ſhall ever be a rule to me, that the only com- 
plete man upon earth is a religious gentleman. 
Bro. Why, you are wrapt up in theſe notions, ſiſter ; 

I fancy you have been documenting my daughter; I am 
afraid of it, I aflure you; ſhe has got juſt the ſame things 
in her noddle, and ſhe has carried her ſcruples to ſuch a 
length, that ſhe had like to have refuſed the beſt match 
that ever will be offered to her, as long as ſhe lives; but I 
believe I rattled her out of it, when I came away. 
Siſt. I am perhaps the fuller of it, becauſe it has been 
the ruin of my family, and of my children; and, I think, 
if ever poor woman was unhappy with a gentleman that 
had not one bad quality in him, it was I; Sir James, as I 
told you, was ſuch a man, for every thing elſe, as there 
are few ſuch in the world; but he hated religion, and 
that has ruined us all. | = 

Bro. You would make any one laugh to hear you talk 
of being rained; why, are you not left happy, eaſy, and 

pleaſant ? Is not your eldeſt fon a baronet, and has 1400l.. 
a year? Is not your ſecond ſon very well provided for? 
Have not your daughters 5000 l. a- piece fortune left them? 
And are not you left fo rich, you know not what to do 
with it all! | 5 ZN 5 
Siſt. I do not ſpeak of ruin as you underſtand it, bro- 
ther; 1 think a family without religion is a family ruined, 
and that in the worſt ſenſe, that ruin can be underſtood in; 
if I were to marry again, I would not marry the beſt Duke 
in the nation, that would not endeavour to carry. me to 
heaven, and to po there himſelf. The command of the 
ſcripture is plain in it, Be not unequally yoked, 2 Cor. vi. 

14. Hoy {hall a huſband that profeſles no religion, —_ 
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with a wife according to knowledge ? 1 Pet. iii. J. and what 


is the reaſon the apoſtle gives for this Chriſtian rule in 


marrying, but this, That your prayers be not hindered ? 
Bro. Why, Sir James did not hinder your prayers, 
ſiſter. 


Sift. Did he not? Sir James is in his grave, and it is 


not my part to ſay what he did; but it is the mutual 
prayers of huſband and wife together that is meant in that 
{cripture. Do you think Sir James prayed with his wife? 
Bro. No, I believe he did not indeed, nor with any 
body elſe. | | | | 
Sift. And do you think that is the life of a Chriſtian, or 


the manner of a Chriſtian family, brother? You and I 


were not bred up fo, and yet our father was a gentleman, 
and wanted neither family nor fortune equal to any of 
them. Sir James is in his grave, and I have no more to 
lay of that; but if I were as young as I was when I mar- 
ried him, and were to chuſe again, I would not marry the 
beſt nobleman in the nation, if he was not a religious man; 
all enjoyments in the world are nothing without it, unleſs 
] reſolved to caſt off all religion 'too ; and where would 
| that end? | wy | 

Bro. This is juſt my daughter again. 

Sift. Beſides, brother, conſider another thing: how 


many young women and young men too, who have been 
religiouſly bred, has this way of marrying been a ſnare to ? 


that when they come to huſbands with no religion, or to 
* giddy, looſe, profane wives, they drop all their own prin- 


ciples, and become empty of all religion too at laſt, You 


know how it has been with our brothers and ſiſters, as I 
hinted to you before. | KEY 


Bro. There is no arguing with you, ſiſter, who have 


had ſo much experience of it: but I tell my daughter, that 


perhaps ſhe may convert her huſband. 
Sift. I don't know my niece's caſe, and fo I can ſay lit- 
tle to it 3 but if this be it, that ſhe refuſes a man for his 


being of no religion, ſhe is in the right; ſhe is a good re- 


pious child herſelf: My ſiſter educated all your children 
very well, and if the marries a gentleman, as the times 
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go now, that chinks religion below him, and unbecoming, 

as moſt of them do, ſhe is undone. . 
Bro. So ſhe ſays, and has juſt your arguments; that 
made me ſay, you had been documenting her. 

- Sift. No, indeed, brother, not I; but I'll tell you what, 
I have been a memento to the family ; and don't doubt bur 
my ſiſter might ſhew them the danger of it, by their aunt's 
Example. I pray God they may take warning. I know 

ſhe was not wanting to them in her inſtruction, and in 
cautioning them againſt every thing that was hurtful ; and 
if the forgot this of cautioning them never to marry a man 
of no religion, then ſhe was not that wiſe woman I took 
her ar- | | 5 

Bro. I know not who has cautioned her, nor who has 
inſtructed her; but if I had not took it up very warmly, 
ſhe had ruined herſelf with her nicety. I'll tell you how 

[Here he tells her the whole ſtory of his daughter and 
the gentleman, to the time of his coming from home, he 
not knowing what had happened ſince.] | 

Sift, Well, brother, you will allow me to be free with 
you; I muſt needs ſay I think you are in the wrong. 

Bro. Yes, yes; I expected that from you. : 

Siſt. I ſpeak from my experience, brother; I woul 
not force a child's inclination, in ſuch a caſe, for the 
world. OC | 1 

Bro. What do you mean by inclination? She forces 

her own inclination ; for her ſiſter ſays, ſhe loves the gen- 
tleman, and has owned it; and yet upon this ſimple nicety, 
ſhe pretended to croſs herſelf, affront the gentleman, and 
diſoblige her father. 

Siſt. And will not all that convince you then, that ſhe 
acts by ſtrength of judgment, and upon principles of con- 
ſcience? If it be as you fay, it is the nobleſt reſolution that 
ever I heard of, ſince the ſtory of St Catherine. | 

Bro, .Don't tell me of your noble reſolutions, and your 
fine principles; it is a firſt principle, an original command 
of God, that children ſhould obey their parents. 

Sit. Ay, brother, where the parent commands nothing 
| | __ that 
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that claſhes with the laws of God; but then, brother, our 


authority ceaſes. DES | | 
Bro. But I am ſure this match is for her advantage, and 
I'll make her have him. bh Che 
Sift. That's a ſevere reſolution, and if it be againſt her 


conſcience, you may fail in all you reſolve upon; be- 
ſides, it is evident you ought not to reſolve ſo. 


Bro. What! am not J her father? has it not been al- 
ways the right of fathers to give their daughters in mar- 


riage ? nay, to bargain for them, even without their know- 


ledge : did not Caleb promiſe his daughter Achſah in mar- 


riage to him that ſhould ſmite Kirjathſepher, not knowing 


who it ſhould be, or whether the girl ſhould like him or 
no? and are there not many ſuch inſtances in the ſcripture ? 


Siſt. All this is true, brother: but I do not think the 


laws of God or man give parents that authority now. 

Bro. Then you allow my daughters to marry who they 
pleaſe, without putting any weight. upon my conſent one 
way or t'other : would you give your daughters that liberty ? 


Siſt. No, brother, you wrong me; but there is a great 


difference between your negative authority and your poſitive 


authority, in the caſe of a daughter; as there is a preat 


difference between your authority in the marriage of a 
daughter and the marriage of a ſon. | 
Bro. I know my lady ſiſter is a nice civilian : pray ex- 
plain yourſelf. | Eg 
Siſt. J can take all your banters patiently, brother, and 
T will explain myſelf, contradict me if you can; I diſtin- 


guiſn them thus: if your daughter deſires to marry any 
perſon you do not like, I grant that you have power by the 
law of God to forbid her poſitively : the ſcripture is plain, 


you have power to diſſolve even a yow or promiſe of her's, 


to marry or not 'to marry at all. But if your davghter is 


not willing to marry one you may like, I do not think you 
have the ſame right to command ; for you might then com- 


mand her to marry a perſon ſhe may have an abhorence of, 
and an averſion to, which could not be; the very laws of 
matrimony forbid it; ſhe could not repeat the office of ma- 
trimony at her marriage, »iz. to love and honour him: 


aud 


* 
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and to promiſe what ſhe knew at the ſame time would be 
1mpoſlible for her to perform, would be to perjure herſelf, 
(tor the marriage-promiſe is a ſolemn oath) 'and to deceive 
her huſband in the groſſeſt manner; neither of which would 
be lawful for her to do. 
Bro. Well, well, for all your fine. harangue, 1 have 
made her do it. | + 
Siſt. Are they married then, brother! 
Bro. No; but they ſhall, as ſoon as I come home. 
Sift. 1 wiſh her well; ſhe is a child that deſerves very 
well, I am ſure; ſhe is a ſerious, ſenſible, religious child, 
and will be an extraordinary woman ; but if you force her 
to marry, as you ſay you will, remember my words, bro- 
ther, you will make her miſerable, as I have been. 
Bro. Yes, yes, ſo ſhe will; juſt fo miſerable ſhe will 
have a good huſband, and about 20001, a year eſtate; a 
very miſerable condition truly! | | 
Sift. All that is nothing; nor will it leſſen the miſery 
at all to a good woman; I am ſure ſhe had better go to ſer- 
vice, or marry a good, ſober, religions ſhoemaker, and I 
would do fo myſelf, if I had my choice to make again: 
therefore I ſay it again, dear brother, remember my words ; 
if you do it, you make her miſerable, and will repent it. 
Bro. Nay, nay, I am not fo poſttive neither; I would 
not ruin my child, you may be ſure ; but I ſhall fee when 
I come home. „ 8 ES 
. Sift. Pray let me hear how it goes, when you come home. 
Bro. So you ſhall, I promiſe you. 3 
C After this diſcourſe he ſtayed but two or three days with 
his ſiſter, and then went home: when he came home, to 
be ſure the firſt queſtion he aſked of his eldeſt daughter was, 
how Mr did ? and if he was in the houſe !J 
Da. In the houſe ? no, Sir, I think not. 
Fa. Why you think not ? when was he here ? | 
Da. Never, Sir, ſince the evening after you went a- 
„ n ML > 
Fe. Why, ſhe has not ſerved me ſo, has ſne? 
Da. Served you, Sir + nay, it is he has ſerved you fo, 
5 aan 
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for he ſaid, the laſt time he was here, he would wait on 
her again; but he has never been here ſince. 

Fa. Then ſhe muſt have uſed him very ill, I am ſure, 
he had never done ſo elſe; where is ſhe ? call her down. 


Da. Sir, my ſiſter is gone to my aunt gs at Hamp- | 


ſtead. 

Fa. Very well; finely managed I aſſure you ! well; Pl 
manage her, and all of you, if this be the way I am to be 
uſed. [He i is in a great paſſion.] 

Da. I believe there is nothin g done to uſe you ill, Sir 
or to provoke you in the leaſt. 

Fa. What is ſhe gone out of the houſe then for ? 


Da. Sir, you are ſo angry with her, when you talk with 


her, that you fright her; I was afraid, laſt time you talked 
to her, you would have thrown her into fits; and ſo we re- 


ally all adviſed her to go home with my aunt laſt week, 


when ſhe was in town, and ſtay there, till we could ſee 
what you will pleaſe to have her do. 
Fa. Do! ſhe knows what I expected ſhe ſhould do. 
Da. As to marrying Mr —, Sir, that ſhe can never 
do; and ſhe has talked it to. him ſo handſomely, that, Sir, 
1 aſſure you, he ſaid himſelf he could not anſwer her objec- 
tions; that ſhe had reaſon for what ſhe did, and he could 
not urge it any farther. 


Fa. Why, did not you ſay he promiſed to come again? 


Da. Yes, he did ſay he would wait on her again; but he 
is gone into the country, I hear. 
Fa. Well, I'll ſay no more, till he comes again, then. 


Da. Nay, if he had come again, ſhe had reſolved, ſhe 


would not have ſeen him. 

Fa. Say you ſo! I'll be as poſitive as ſhe; if ſhe will 
ſee him no more, ſhe ſhall ſee me no more; T'll let her 
know ſo much. 


Da. I am ſorry things are ſo; but I: am ſure, ſhe will 


never ſee him, if ſhe never comes home more. 


Fa. Tl try that; I'll go over to Hampſtead in the morn- 


ing, I'll ſee what I can do with her. 
{Her ſiſter was now in as great a fright as before; ſhe 


knew the princi PA her ſiſter went upon was good, and ſhe. 
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was very loth to have her thruſt by viqlence into a ſtate of 
life ſhe ſo abhorred; and this made her take more freedom 

with her father than ſhe would have done, and take more 
care of her ſiſter too, leſt her father ſhould bring her away 
and marry her by force; ſo ſhe ſent a man and horſe a- 
way the ſame night to Hampſtead to her ſiſter, to give her 
notice of her father's reſolution to come over in the morn- 
ing, and giving her an account of what had paſſed, advi- 
{ing her to be gone out of his way ſomewhere elſe. 

As the young lady had acquainted her aunt with the 
whole ſtory, her aunt was ſo affected with it, and fo abun- 
- dantly juſtified her conduct in it, that upon this news, ſhe 
told her, ſhe would place her at a friend's houſe a little 
way off, and ſhe would undertake to talk to her father, 
when he came; and if ſhe could not bring him to any rea- 
ſon, the would ſend her the next day into the country to 
her other aunt, the widow of Sir James —— ; ſo ſhe ſent 
her away in the mean time in her own coach to Hindon, 
a village beyond Hampſtead, with a maid and a footman to 
attend her, till her father was go ne. 

In the morning, (as he ſaid he would) her father came 
to Hampſtead, and as ſoon as he had et his ſiſter, he 
aſks for his daughter; his ſiſter told him, ſhe was gone a 
little way to viſit a friend of . her's, but deſired him to fit 
down. 

She ſaw he was diſturbed and uneaſy ; come, brakes. 
ſays ſhe, be calm and moderate, and do not treat your child 
with ſo much warmth; let you and I talk of this matter; 
my niece has given me a full account of the whole ſtory. } 

Fa. Has ſhe ſo ? but ſhe ſhall give me another account 
of it, before ſhe and I have done yet. 

Siſt. I find, brother, you conſult your paſſions aka in 
all this matter, and I muſt tell you, they are baſe counſel- 
lors ; I wiſh you would act in coal blood, and conſult your 
reaſon a little too. 

Bro. SoI think I do; and I Won 't be Ame by my 
children. 

Siſt. No, no, brother, jt is evident you 20 too violent- 
wn i you conſulted your reaſon, I am ſure it would tell you, 

L that 
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chat you are all wrong: did ever a father hurry and terrify 
his children ſo with his fury and his paſſions, that they are 


afraid to ſee him, and ready to ſwoon when they hear he 
is coming to them; and then do you conſider what a child | 


this is, that you aſe thus ? 
Bro. I aſe her ! ſhe uſes me, I think ! and abuſes me 


_ 00, 


Siſt. Be patient, brother, be patient; paſſion, I tell you, 
zs an ill counſellor ; conſider the circumſtances of your child, 
and hear what ſhe has to ſay. 

Bro. What do you mean by hearing ? I think ſhe ha'n' 
heard what I have to ſay, when ſhe flies thus from place 
to place, as if ſhe was a thief. 


Siſt. That is becauſe you do not act like a Chriſtian, bro- 


ther; you make yourſelf a terror to your children ; - this 
dares not ſee you; thoſe at home dare n peak to you: 
why, what do you mean, brother? you gi Adi treat them 
thus, when they were little : do you confider what they 
are now ? that they are women grown, and ought to be 


treated as ſuch ? and deſe women too they are, that 


the world ſees; and you expoſe yourſelf moſt wretchedly 
to treat them thus: I am very free with you. 
Bro. How do I treat them ? what, to provide a gentle- 
man of 20001. a year for the youngeſt, a handſome com- 
plete young gentleman as any the town can produce, and 
every way unexceptionable ; nay, ſhe owned herſelf he 
was one ſhe conld like very well; and to have her affront 
Him and her father, and to diſmiſs him of her own head 
without conſulting me, or ſtaying till I came to town I and 
this after five weeks keeping him company, and when ſhe 
knew the writings were drawing for her marriage-ſettle- 
ment; is this a 0 

yon are free with me indeed, to take their parts in it. 


Sift. Well, brother, ſuppoſe. all this to be juſt as you 
relate it, yet "if the young: people could not hit it, do we 


not always, when we make propoſals one to another for 
our children, make this conditi 


ple can agree? and do we n 


C. 


cent way of treating a father ? I think 


n, vz. if the young peo- 
Fr them together to talk 
== | 
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with one another, on purpoſe that they may be acquainted, 
and ſee whether the can like one another, or no ? 

Bro. Well, and fo did I : has he not waited upon her 
ladyſhip, I tell you, five weeks ? was not that time enough 
to know whether ſhe liked him or no ! 

Siſt. Time enough to like or diſlike, I grant it; and ſhe 
tells you plainly, ſhe does not like, and cannot marry him : 
what would you have? And as to putting him off in your 
abſence, ſhe ſays, ſhe told you her mind poſitively, before 


you went out of town, and would have given you her rea- 


ſons for it; but you treated her with ſo little temper, that 

ſhe had no room to ſpeak ; and at laſt told her you would 

have none of her reaſons, but expsRed ſhe ſhould have 
him: how do you anſwer that, pray? 

Bro. I knew what ſhe had to ſay well enough ; howe- 

ver, I gave her till my return to conſider of it : what had 

ſhe to do to turn him off without my knowledge, and affront 

a gentleman of his quality? it is an inſult upon her father, 
and a ſcandal to the whole family, _ 

Sit. That's all anſwered by what I ſaid before, that 

' ſhe told you poſitively, before you went out of town, the 
would never have him, and indeed had reſolved then to ſee 
him no more; for what ſhould a young woman keep a man 
company for, when ſhe reſolves not to have him ? what- 
ever you may think, brother, it would not have been very 
handſome on her fide z beſides, I can aſſure you, your 
daughters are none of thoſe. women, that do any thing un- 
becoming. 

- Bro. Why, "the did er him company after i it, for al : 
at. 
Siſt. Never but once, that ſhe might diſmiſs him civilly, | 

and that was merely a force of your own upon her, becauſe 

your paſſion with her obliged her to do that work herſelf, 
which you ought to have done for her. 

Bro. Well, fhe is an undutiful, difreſpectful creature ts 
me; I ha'n't been an unkind father to her: but I'll let her 

know herſelf my own way. . 

is Sift, You'll conſider, of that, brother, when your paſſion 

3 over. 3 | 
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Bro. Not I; I am no more in a paſſion now, than 1 


was before. 


Siſt. That may well be indeed; becauſe you were then | 


in ſuch a paſſion, it ſeems, as diſordered all your family. 
Is paſſion a proper weapon to manage children with, bro- 
cr? 
Bro. It is impoſſible for any man to be thus treated by 
his children, and not be in a paſſion: mare is a thing 
no man can bear with patience. 

Siſt. But who ſhall be judge between you, brother? for 
it is poſſible you may be in the wrong as well as your chil- 
dren ; and take this with you for a rule in all ſuch breaches, 


that generally thoſe that are in the greateſt 3 » are moſt 


in the wrong. 

Bro. No, no; I am n ſure I am not in the woke 

Siſt, That's making yourſelf judge, brother; I think 
you ſhould let ſome Judicious, ſober, impartial a hear 
Four child, ſince you won't hear her yourſelf. 

Bro. What, do you think T'll have arbitrators between 
me and my children! 


Siſt. J hope you will act the father with them, then, and 


not the madman, as (I muſt be plain with you) I think you 
do now. 
Bro. Yes, yes, I'll act the father with them, AR 
they ad the part of children with me, but no longer. 
Siſt. If God ſhould deal ſo by us all, what would be- 


come of us? Think of that, brother, when you make 


reſolutions againſt ny own children ; and without juſt 
cauſe too. 

Bro. Why, you won't pretend this i is without cauſe ? 
Siſt, Truly, brother, I do not ſee any cauſe you have 


to be offended with your child; it's true you brought a ve- 


ry fine young gentleman to court her, and I know you 
were pleaſed with the thoughts of ſuch an alliance in your 
family; his eſtate, his perſon, his character, were all 
pleaſing ; but here's the caſe, your daughter has been reli- 
pay and virtuouſly educated by my ſiſter. 
ro. By your ſiſter only, I vou might have 
put that in oo. 
Sift, 
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Siſt. Truly, brother, 1 do not charge you with the 
crime of being any way concerned 1 in the religious part of 
their education. 
Bro. Did I obſtru& it, or 3 hoy for it? I left them 
to her; it was none of my buſineſs. 

Sift. That's a fad way of diſcharging your duty to your | 
children, brother, in their education: but that's none of 
my buſineſs; we will leave that now; they have been ſo- 

berly and religiouſly educated, whoever did it ; and they 
are very ſober religious young, women, eſpecially this young- 
eſt above them all; they are an honour to your family, and 
to the memory of my ſiſter their mother. : 

Bro. But none to me, I confeſs that. 

Siſt. They will be ſo to you too in the end, if you know | 
| how to make yourſelf an honour to them. 

Bro. Well, I'll make them fear me, if they won't ho- 
. nour me. 

Siſt. You are hardly i in temper enough to talk to: hows- 
ever, let me go on; I tell you they have been ſo bred, and 
they ſo well anſwer heir education, that they are an ho- 

nour to your family; their mother inſtilled principles of 
virtue, piety, and e in their minds, While oy 
were very young. 

Bro. Well, I know all this. EY 
- Sift. Pray be patient; among the reſt, this v was one, 
That a religious life was the only heaven upon earth; they 
were her very words: that honour, eſtate, relation) and 
all human pleaſures, had no reliſh without it, and neither 
pointed to a future felicity, or gave any preſent, at leaſt 
that was ſolid and valuable ; and on her death-bed ſhe cau- 
tioned them never to marry any man that did not at leaſt 
profeſs to own religion, and acknowledge the God that 
made him, whatever fortunes or advantages might offer, 
as to this world. 

Bro. She might have found ſomething elſe to do, when 
ſhe was juſt at her end, I think. 

Sift. Brother, let me be free with you; 2 had two 
bad examples to ſet before them, where a want of a religi- 


ous 5 hulband had Mage two families very miſerable, though 
| 1 
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they had every thing elſe that the world could pive; %pd 0 


one was your own ſiſter. 
Bro. And the other herſelf; 1 e you, ſiſter. 


Siſt. Be that, as the ſenſe of your own conduct directs 


you to think, brother ; that's none of my buſineſs ; ſhe was 


my liſter, and therefore I fay no more of that. But theſe 


are all dipreſſions : the young women, your daughters, thus 

inſtructed, and thus religiouſly inclined, are grown vp; 
you bring a gentleman to court one of them, who, with 
all the advantages his perſon and circumſtances preſent, 
yet wants the main thing which ſhe looks for in a huſband, 
and without which ſhe declares ſhe will not marry, no, not 
if a peer of the realm courted her: Pray, what have you 
to ſay to ſuch a reſolution, that you ſhould oppoſe it? 


Bro. How does ſhe know- who is religious, and who 


not? She may be cheated ſooneſt, where ſhe expects it 
moſt, 


Siſt. That's true; and ſhe has the more need to have 
her father's aſſiſtance to judge with, and aſſiſt her in her 
Choice. 


Bro. I don't inquire into that part, not I. 


Siſt. No, I perceive you don't; ſhe has nie the 


more reaſon to look to herſelf. 


Bro. This gentleman may be as religious as any body, 
for aught ſhe knows: How can ſhe pretend to know, I 
. ay, who is religious? | 


Sift. It is caſier to know who is not religious, than who 


is; but this gentleman has been ſo kind to her, and ſo 


| honeſt, as to put it out of all doubt, it ſeems ; for he has 
. frankly owned to her, that, as to religion, he never trou- 
bled his head about it; that it is a road he never travel - 
led; he makes a jeſt of it all, as moſt young gentlemen 


now-a-days do; tells her, that his buſineſs is to chuſe a 
wife firſt, and then, perhaps, he may chuſe his religion, 


and the like: Is this che gentleman you would have your 
daughter marry ? Brother! Is this your care for your child! 


Is it for refuſing ſuch a man as this, that you are in a paſ- 


ſion with your child! I bluſh for you, brother! en 
you, conſider What you are a-doing, N 
Bro. 
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Bro. I will never believe one word of all this] ; I am fare 
it can't be true. 


_ Sift. Lam ſatisfied every word of it is une, and you 


may inform yourſelf from your other children, if you think 


it worth your while. 
Bro. Vil believe none of them. 
ee Not while you are in this rage, I believe you will 
; for paſſion is as deaf as it is blind; but if you will 
— your warmth, and let your reaſon return to its exerciſe, 
and to its juſt dominion in your ſoul, then you will hear 


and believe too: for when we are calm, and our paſſions 


laid, it is eaſy to judge by the very telling a ſtory, whe- 


cher it be true or no; but it n not to my argument, whether 


it berve or not. 
Bro. No! pray what is to your argument then! 


it is true. 

Bro. In the wrong in what, prey! T 

Sͤiſt. Why, to treat your child with ſuch fs and ungo- 
55 vel paſſion as you do ? 

Bro. Why, how muſt children be treated, when they 
are inſolent and difobedient ? 

Siſt. Even then not with paſſion and heat, brother: 
There is no caſe in the world that can poſſibly de 


which ought to make a father act in a paſſion with his own 
children. | 


Bro. No! how muſt he corre them then, when ws 


do evil things ? 

| Siſt. All with calmneſs 4 affection, brother; not with 
rage and fury; that is not correcting them, that is fighting 

with them; he muſt pity when he puniſhes, exhort 

when he corrects; he ſhould have the rod in his hand 


and tears in his eyes; he is to be angry at their offences, 


but not with their perſons: the nature of correction 
implies all this; it is for the child's good that a pas 
rent corrects, not for his own pleaſure ; he muſt be a brute 
that can take pleaſure in whipping a chil1. 8 


[He fat ſilent here a good while, and ſaid not a word, 
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his conſcience convincing him that ſhe was in the right; at 5 


length he puts it off thus.] 


Bro. Well, I am not a-correQing my children now, | 


they are paſt that. 


Siſt, Yes, yes, brother, you are correcting now too; 


there are more ways of correction than the rod and the 
cane; when children are grown up, the father's frowns 
are a part of correction, his juſt reproaches are worſe than 
blows ; and paſſion ſhould be no more concerned in tat 
part, than in the other. 


hn. 


Bro. Theſe are fine-ſpun notions z bt what i is all this 55 


to the caſe in hand? 

Siſt. Why, yes, it is all to FP caſe in hand. I am ſor- 
ry there is ſo cloſe an application to be made of it: for if 
we are not to be in a paſlion with our children, even when 
we have juſt reaſon to correct them, and ſee cauſe to be 


diſpleaſed with them, ſure we muſt not be in a paſſion 
with them, when there is no cauſe. for diſpleaſure ; I ſay _ 


diſpleaſure, for cauſe of paſſion with our children there can 


never be. All paſſion is a fin, and to fin, becauſe our 
children ſm, can never be our duty, nor any means to 
ſhew them theirs. - 


Bro. Does not the ſcripture ſay, Be angry, and * 5 


not ? 


I have ſaid: Be angry, but be not in a paſſion; to be an- 


Sift. If you would read that ſcripture according to its 
genuine interpretation, it would help to convince you of all 


gry may be juſt, as the occaſion for it may make it neceſ- 


fary ; but be not immoderately angry, for that is to ſin, 
and no cauſe of anger can make that neceſſary ; and there- 
fore another text ſays, Let all bitterneſi and wrath be put 
away from among you, Eph. iv. 13. Theſe are ſcrip- 


tures, brother, for our conduct even with ſtrangers ; but 


when we come to talk of children, it is ten thouſand times 
more binding ; we cannot be in a paſſion at any body with- 
out ſin ; but to be in a paſſion at our children, that is all diſ- 


traction, and an abomination, and tends to nothing but 


miſchief. 


Bro. You arc a healing preacher, ſiſter ; 1 confeſs 3, there 
FM 


bear to hear it from your daughter herſelf, hear it from her 
ſiſter; and be compoſed and impartial, and then ſhall ſee, 
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is ſome weight in what you ſay ; but what can I do, when 


children are thus provoking ? 5 
Siſt. Do! go home, and confider the caſe naturely; 
and pray to God to direct you to your duty ; if you did 


that ſeriouſly, you would ſeon ſee, that your child i is not 


to blame, and that you are very much in the wrong to preis 

her in a thing of this nature. 

Bro . Nay, nay, don't ſay ſo neither; you may ſay i 

am wrong in being angry, but you cannot by I am not 
very ill uſed ; that I am poſitive in. | 

Siſt. Let me hear you ſay fo, when with temper and 


calmneſs you have heard the whole caſe. If you will not 


you will be of another mind. 


Bro. I can't promiſe you I can have ſo mach patience 
with them. 


Siſt. Well, till you can, ou can't fay you are doing 
the duty of a father. 
[Here the diſcourſe ended, and he goes home again: 


the young lady, thinking ſhe had ſome encouragement 
from this diſcourſe to hope that he would be calmer with 


her, went home too in the afternoon, and took care to let 


her father know it, and ſee her in the houſe ; however, 
he took little notice of her for ſome time. 

The next m he called his eldeſt daughter to 
him, and began an er diſcourſe with her upon the af» 


Come child, ſays the father, now * is a little o- 


ver, and I am diſpoſed, however ill J am uſed, to bear it 
as Well as I can; pray give me a true account of this fol- 


iſh girl, your liſter, and how ſhe has H_— . 


ſince I have been gone. 


Fa. Ay, ay; was ever any wench fo TY to 0 ſuch 
a gentleman as he was? I wiſh he had pitched upon. you, 


my dear. 

Da. Its my mercy, Sir, he did not ; and I deſire to be 

thankful for it as long as I live. 
M 
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Fa. What do you mean by that, child? 

Da. Becauſe I have not been forced to diſoblige my 
* or to marry againſt my mind, as my ſiſter has 
been; two things I know not which are molt terrible 1a 
me ſo much as to think of. 

Fa. Why, you would not have been ſueh a fool to have 
run into theſe ſcruples too, wn you ? 1 have a better 
opinion of your fenle. 

Da. I deſire your good opinion of me may always 
continue; and therefare, Sir, as I am not tried, I hope 


you will nat put a queſtion 10 me, that it is nat ſo proper , 


For me to anſwer. 
Fa. Well, well, be eaſy, child, I have a religious man 


in my eye for you, 1 aſſure you; we will have no need of 
{uch fooliſh breaches on your account, 


Da. It is time enough, Sir, to talk of chat. 


Fa. er then, as to your ſiſter: Yon know, when I | 


left her, I charged her to entertain him till my return, and 
you know what reſolutions I made if ſhe did not. 


Da. Dear father, you went away in a paſſion ; ſhe had 
declared poſitively ſhe would not have him, and ſhe could 


not think of entertaining a gentleman, after ſhe had reſol- 


ved not to have him; it would not have been handſame: 
However, I did over- perſuade her to ſee him that night 


you went away ; in hopes, truly, that ſhe might have had 
Tome opportunity to be better ſatisfied in her main ſcruple 
about religion, and that ſhe might have got it over: But, 

on the contrary, he made ſuch an open declaration of his 
contempt of all religion, and his perfect ignorance of any 
thing about it, that I could not but wonder at it; ſure he 
muſt think we were a family of Atheiſts, or clſe he did it 


do affront her; for he could never think it could be agree- 


able to any of us: and upon this ſhe made the ſame open de- 
claration to him, that ſhe could never think of joiniag herſelf 


to a man fo perfectly void of principles; and fo they part- 
ed, as it were, by agreement. 


Fa. Was it ſo ſhort between them, then? | 
Da. No, Sir, there was a great deal more; they did 
not 0 with diſguſt at all; py am —_— he loves her 
es 


eo 
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Fa. And is ſhe not a doubie fool then, to thwart thus 
both her fortune and her fancy, and all for ſhe knows not 
what? Had he been a fawning hypocrite, that could have 
| talked of religion, whether he had any er no, ſne would 
have taken him. 

Da. She would not have been eaſily deceived, Sir, for 
ſhe lays the whole ſtreſs of her life's welfare upon it; it is 
a ſolid principle with her, which ſhe cannot go from, and 
which the thinks her fancy and fortune, and all things in 
this world, ought to ſubmit to. 

Fa. Well, but you ſay it was a long diſcourſe ; I Jon? t 
doubt but you have heard it all, over and over. Pray _u 
me as full an account of it, child, as you can. 8 | 
Da. Yes, r. 

[Here the relates the whole night's diſcourſe between 
the gentleman and her ſiſter, as it is in the foregoing dia- 

logue, except only that about ſtaying for him till he was 
| gown religious. ] 

Fa. Well, I think they are both fools ; he fot being ſo 
open, and ſhe for being ſo nice; it will be long enough 
before ſhe has ſuch another offer, I dare ſay. 

Da. I believe that is none of her affliction, Sir 3 ſhe i 13 
only troubled at her diſobliging you, which the had no poſ- 
ſibility to avoid, without oppreſſing her conſcience, and 
making herſelf miſerable. 

Fa. I do not ſee That is any of her concern. 

Da. Yes, indeed, Sir, it — and I am afraid ſhe will 
grieve herſelf to death about it. 

Fa. If that had been any grief to her, ſhe would not 
have acted as ſhe has done. | 

Da. It is a terrible caſe, Sir, to have ſo many power- 
ful arguments preſs againſt conſcience ; I wonder the has 
been able to ſtand her ground them, and I am ſure 
t lies very heavy upon her mind. 

Fa. What do you mean by arguments preſſing upon her 

eonſcience? 

D. Why, Sir, to name 2 more, here is a gendemans 
2 
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who by his profeſſed choice of her, and extraordinary pro» 
poſals to her, has given undoubted teſtimony of his lovi | 
her very ſincerely. In the next place, a ſplendid fortune, 
iving her a proſpect of enjoying all that this world can of- 
Zn. Thirdly, A very agreeable perſon, and one that has 
by his engaging conduct, made ſome way into her affec- 
tion; ſo that it is eaſy to ſee, ſhe not only has a reſpect for 
him, but really loves him: And, /aff/y, The diſpleaſure 
of her father, who {he never diſobeyed before, and to diſ- 
oblige whom is efſectually to ruin herſclf for this world. 
Are not thele, Sir, preſſing things? | 
Fa. And why do not they prevail with her then ? And 
why is ſhe ſo wilful ? DS. | 
a. Nothing but her conſcience; a ſenſe of her duty 
to God, and her own future peace, has upheld her reſolu- 
tion. He has profeſſed himſelf to be a man of no religion, 
and ſuch a one ſhe dares not marry. 1 515 Le 
Fa. I underſtand nothing of it, nor do I ſee any need 
to pretend conſcience in the caſe at all; there is nothing of 
weight in it. | | 


Da. I hope you cannot think but my ſiſter would be ve- 2 be 

ry glad it had been otherwiſe. AE „„ 
Fa. What need ſhe trouble herſelf about his reli- 

gion ? | = 


Da. It is my buſineſs, Sir, to give you an account of. b 
the fact, not 10 enter into the argument; it is enough that 1 
one daughter has diſpleaſed you already. 

Fa. Well, well, I fee ſhe is come home again: I have. tl 
nothing to ſay to her; I do not look upon her as any rela- It 
tion of mme. 9 5 


| Da. If you do not abate ſomething, Sir, and ſhew your- ſe 
- ſelf a little tender of her, I believe you will ſoon have but w 
two daughters to provide for; perhaps not that, for I think | 

it will break all our hearts to ſee her. bu 
Al chat his eldeſt daughter could ſay, or that either of his m. 
ſiſters in the country had ſaid, had yet no effect upon him; N 
but he carried it ſo reſerved to his daughter, that ſhe ap- wI 


peared in the family as if ſhe had not belonged to him; 
and he continued it ſo long, that it began to be 8 ma 
1 | . ow 8 2 


1 | } 
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bable he would never alter it; which ſo grieved the poor 
young lady, that ſhe fell very ſick with it, and it was 
feared ſhe inclined to a conſymption x and being very ill 

ene day, her ſiſter, who was her faſt friend and only 
comforter, defired the would go out a Jittle and take the 
air: So they reſolved to go to their aunt's at Hampſtead ; 


the ſiſter's deſign being to perſuade her to ſtay two or 


three days with their aunt ; in which ſhort journey ſeveral 
 ſtrange-like adventures befel them, which will gradually 
introduce themſelves in the following diſcourſe, which be 
joey, them as they were in the coach going to Hamp- 
Dear ſiſter, ſays. the eldeſt ſiſter, what will become of | 
you! Will you give way to this grief ſo much, as to let it 
deſtroy you? 

To. Siſt. What can 1 Ps ſiſter, I ſupport it as well as 
J can, but it ſinks my ſpirits ; it is too heavy for me; 1 
believe it will deſtroy me, as you ſay. 

Eid. Siſt. But ſhake it off then, ſiſter. 

Yo. Siſt. Shake it off! You talk of it as a thing in my 
power: No, no, lifter, effects rarely ceaſe till their cau- 
ſes are removed. 

Eid Siſt. Nay, if you would talk philoſophy, 12 am fare 
philoſophy would cure you. 

Ye. Sift. Ay, but I am no philoſopher, I hope; pray | 
' how would that cure me? | 
'  E1d. Sift. How that I mean by philoſophy is reaſon ; 
though women are not philoſophers, they are rational crea - 
tures : I think you might reaſon yourſelf out of it. 

Yo. Siſt. I do talk reaſon, when I ſay grief having 
ſeized upon os ſpirits, and the cauſe being immoveable 
while that remains ſo, the effect will be fo too. 

Eid. Sift. It is not in my power to remove the cauſe ; 
but yet, I think, if you would hear reaſon, you might po” - * 
move the grief which is the effect. 

To. Sift. And you think reaſoning would do it? Pray 
what kind of reaſoning is that ? 

Eld. Siſt. Why, to reaſon . but up the folly, the 
| 1 the injuſtice, nay, the ſin o immoderate ot 
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"No. Sf. You begin warmly ; pray lets hear the- folly. 
of it | 

Ell, Sift. Why ſeveral things will convince yoo of its 
being the fooliſheſt thing in the world : Grief is a ſenſeleſs 
uſcleſs paſſion ; it is uſeleſs, becauſe it is perfectly inca- 
pable of doing any good, and only capable of doing evil: 
Grief is indeed no paſſion, but a quality, a diſcaſe of the 
mind, which muſt be cured; it is an evil ſpirit that muſt 
be caſt out: beſides, it is a ſenſeleſs thing; for it is a 


means to no end; it aims at nothing, ſeeks nothing, en- 
deavours nothing, only corrodes the ſpirits, ſtagnates the 


very ſenſes, and ſtupifies the ſoul ; and therefore grief was 
anciently repreſented as a viper, generated in the liver, 
and preying upon the vitals of the men; and when it came 


within a certain ſpace of the heart, it had two ways to go: 


if it aſcended, it quitted the hy pochondfiae veſſels, and ſo 
ſſeſſing the brain, ended in madneſs; if it deſeended, it 
poſſe ſſed the blood, and ended in death. 

To. Sift. Pray end your reaſoning 3 - for I do not under- 
ſtand it; go back to the point propoſed, what mnſt I do ? 
Lou fay, ſhake it off; I aſk, what muſt [ do to ſhake it 

off? How can I ſhake it off? 


Eid. Sift.” Why, divert your mind, think no more of 


him; turn your thoughts to things.chat are in being, this 
is now a thing over; you ſhould only eſteem 1 it as a hiſtory 
ol things done in the ages paſt. 
To. Siſt. You forprif me, ſiſter. 
Ed. Sift. Surpriſe you, child! in what? 
To. Sift, I am both grieved and aſtoniſhed that you 
ſhould have fuch mean thoughts of me, as to think my 


grief is founded upon the parting with Mr — : I proteſt 


to you, I am ſo far from having the leaſt concern of that 
Kind upon me, that it is the only comfortable reflection I 
have in the world, and I give God thanks from the bot- 
tom of my ſoul, as often I think of it, that I am delivered 
from him. 

Eid. Sift. 1 believe you are ſenſible, t that it is better as 
it is; but I know it is a great ſtruggle between prigtiplc 
and affection. 


Te. 


1 As * 
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Yo Sift. Not at all, ſiſter, I am over all that; it did not 
hold me half an hour; when my conſcience dictated to me 
my real danger, the future felicity of my life, the commands 
of God, and the dying inſtructions of my dear mother: do 
you think the little ſtirrings of an infant-affection to the 
man, was able to ſtruggle with ſuch an army of convic- 
tions? God forbid! no, no; he | is to me as the maſt con- 

temptible fellow on earth. 

Ed. Sift. No, no, ſiſter, you never thought bio a con- 
temptible fellow, I am ſure; nor is he ſo in himſelf. 

Yo Siſt. No, as a gentleman he is not fo; he is a lovely 
creature, and the only man in the world I could ever ay [ 
had any affection for, | 

Eld. Siſt. 1 know you loved him; nay, and do love him 
till; your face þetrays you, ſiſter ; while your tongue na- 

med him, your heart fluttered, and your colour changed ; 
I could ſee it plain enough. _ 

Yo. Siſt. How cruel is that now, ſiſter ! you prompt the 
affection to revive, as if you would recall the tempration, 
and aſſiſt it in a new attack upon me: I allow Iloved him, 
and as a gentleman ſo every way agreeable, I do ſo ſtill; 
but ſhall I yoke- myſelf with one of God's enemies] em- 
-brace one that God abhars ! ! ſpeak no more of it, I entreat 


Eld. Sift That's carrying it too furs ; you cannot fa 
who God abhors. 

Yo. Sift. I'll put it the other way then, to FIR your | 
mouth : ſhall I yoke myſelf with a practical Atheiſt ! em- 
brace one that rejects God, love him that hates my Savi- 
our! 

Bld. Siſt. Nay, that's too far t00 3 he told you wa did 
not hate religion. | 
| Vo. Siſt. You cavil, ſiſter, you don't argue; I'll give it 
you in ſeripture- words; is he not one of thoſe who Tay to 

the Almighty, Depart from us, we deſire not the knowledge 
of his ways © did he not openly ſay the ſame thing? is he 
not only void of the Knowledge of religion, but of any de- 
fire. to have any knowledge of it ? 

Eid. Fa Do not take what I aid ul, ſiſter, I acknow- 


ledge ; 
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ledge he is * ſuch a dne; but ſtill you love him, ſiſter. 

Yo. Sift. No, ſiſter, as ſuch I ev. him; the thoughts 
of having been but in danger of him, make my blood run 
chill in my veins; ſhall I marry a profligate ! a man of no 
religion ! nay, that has the impudence to own it! no ſiſter, 


I rejoice that T am delivered from him, and I never deſire 
to ſee him more as long as I live. 


Ed. Sift. And are you really got as far above it as vou 


ſay you are ? 


Yo. Sift. Dear. ſiſter, have not you and 1 often lament- 


ed the loſs of a religious family, even in our own father? 
the want of religious converſation, the want of a father to 
teach, inſtruct, inform and explain religious things to us ? 


| Have we not ſeen the dreadful life our aunt, my father's 
ſiſter, lived for want of a religious huſband, and the heaven- 


Jy life my aunt here, our mother's ſiſter lives, that has a 


pious, ſober, religions huſband and family ? And can you 


think I would ever be à wife to ſuch another as Sir James! 


beſides, could I bear to be tied to a man that could not pray 


to God for me, and would not pray to God with me ! God 
forbid ! the greateſt eſtate and the fineſt man in the world 
mould never incline me to ſuch a thought! I thank God my 
_=_ r it; and it is the joy of my heart, that the inare 
is broken. 


' Eld. Sift. Why, what i is it chen that oppreſſes your mind 


thus ? 


T0. Siſt. O ſiſter [ you cannot aſk me ſuch a queſtion. © 
: {t as ſhe {aid thofe words, came a gentleman on horſe= 
back, and galloped by the coach-ſide, and looking into the 


coach, pulled off his hat to her; and having paid his com- 
pliments, he rode on. The very moment he looked in, 


the eldeſt ſiſter had dropped her fan in the chariot, and 
was ſtooping down to reach it, and ſo did not ſce him; but 
when the got up, looking at her ſiſter, ſhe found her look 


very pale. 


„ & it. Sift. What's the matter, ſiſter, (ys ſhe, being 


much frighted) an't you well? 
To. Sift, mY _ ſhe ; lend me your bottle? 


he 
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[She gives her a little bottle to ſmell to, and ſhe began 
to come to herſelf.]J 
* Siſt. What was the matter, ſiſter, was you gin 
e 
To. * I was a little diſordered. 

Eid. Siſt. What was it? did thoſe men that * by a 
any thing to affront you? 

To. Siſt. One of them did: did you not e them ? 

Eld. Sift. No; I heard ſomebody ride by, but my head 
was down, looking for my fan : why, who was it ? it was 
not Mr was it? i 

Yo. Siſt. O! yes, it was; let us go back; ſiſter, Len- 
treat you; I am very ill. 

Eld. Sift. Why, we have a long way back, and we are 
almoſt at Hampſtead now ; we had better go to my aunt 's 3 
we ſhall be there preſently. 

Yo. Sift. Well, let us then bid him drive apace. 

Eld. Sift. Alas ! there he is a little before us. 

[She calls to the coachman to drive apace, and looki 
out of the coach, ſhe ſaw the gentleman riding ſoftly wi 

two foormen, a little way off of the coach. J 

Yo. Sift. If he comes again to the coach-ſide, and offers 
to ſpeak, I beg of you, ſiſter, do you anſwer him, for I 
will not ſpeak one word to him. 

Ed. Sift. He is gone now a great way off. 

[She looks out of the coach again.] t 

[They ſoon came to their aunt's houſe, and went in, the 
coach ſtanding at the door : after they had been there a 
quarter of an hour, the gentleman, who knew well enough 
where they were, came to the houſe, and ſent in their 
footman to tell the eldeſt ſiſter he was there, and deſired - 
the favour to ſpeak two or three words with her. 

The ſervants led him into a parlour, and the young 
lady came down to him in a few minutes; he told her, that 

before he entered into any difrourſe, he muſt aſſure her of 

two things: Firſt, | 
That his overtaki ing them upon the road was purely ace 
cidental, and without the leaſt delign, as ſhe might eaſily 
be ſatisfied by his ſervants and baggage; for he was juſt 
N ſening 
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ſetting out on a journey of above an hundred miles, and 
ſhoul not return under three weeks at leaſt, And, ſccond- 
ly, That he had no deſign in calling there, to move any 
thing to her ſiſter concerning the old affair, but only to have 


two or three words with her relating to himſelf, You 


know, ſiſter, ſays he, for I muſt ſtill give you that name 
of reſpect, upon what terms your ſiſter and I parted; and 
as I promiſed her I would wait on her again, and did not, 
I have been very uncaſy leſt ſhe might think I ſhewed her 


ſome diſreſpe&, and that I took ill what ſhe ſaid to me: 


and truly for ſome time ſo I did. She anſwered coldly, 


That ſhe believed her ſiſter had not at all been diſſatis- 


ficd at his not coming again. No, Madam, ſays he, I be- 


heve that, by the manner of the diſmiſs ſhe had given me; 


but however I would not be rude to her, whatever ſhe 
thought fit to ſay to me. She returned, and with a- little 
more concern than before, that ſhe hoped, however her 
ſiſter had thought fit not tO go on with what was propoſed, 
yet that ſhe had not been rude to him. No, Madam, ſays 


he, not rade. Sir, ſays ſhe, as you had offered nothing 
to my ſiſter, but what was like yourſelf, very honourable, 


I am ſure ſhe does not ſo ill underſtand herſelf as to offer a- 
ny thing unbecoming to you. He returned, with a very 

obliging way of ras, Fog that her ſiſter underſtood her- 
ſelf perfectly well: and I aſſüre you, ſays he, ſhe under- 


ſtood my character better than I did myſelf. I do not 


rightly: take your meaning, Sir, ſaid ſhe, my ſiſter could 


make no objection to your character. Madam, faid he, 
you know very well upon what foundation your ſiſter altered 


her mind, and abſolutely refuſed any farther treaty with 
me, viz. That I was a profane, wicked, irreligious crea- 


ture: The fact was true, I owned it to ber, that I neither 


had any knowledge of religion, or deſired any, for which 
I was a very great brute. 

Ithink you were yery ſincere, Sir, ſays ſhe. | 

O Madam, faid he, I do not fay I was a brute for OWN- 
ing it, but I was a brate for living in that horrid manner, 


and yet thinking that any ſober woman could entertain a 


8 


thought of having 0 me. 


I 
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lam very ſorry, ſaid the lady, it happened fo. 
I am very glad, Madam, that ſhe treated me fo, replied 
he, and ſhall love her ten thouſand times better for it, if 
that be poſſible, than ever I did before. L | 
: -_ ſhe to him again, Sir, you are pleaſed to banter a 
ittle, : | . | 
No, ſiſter, ſays he, I don't banter * and my ſtopping to 
ſpeak with you was for this reaſon ; I do not aſk to ſpeak 
with your ſiſter, but I beg you will tell her from me very. 
ſeriouſly, that ſhe has been a better inſtructor to me than 
my father or mother, or all the tutors and friends I had in 
my life; ſhe has convinced me, that I was a monſter, a 
ſcandalous fellow, that ought to have been aſhamed to pre- 
tend to a woman that had the leaſt ſenſe of her education, 
or of him that made her: I have reaſon to give thanks to 
God every day I live, that ever I ſaw her face, and that 
I had that repulſe from her. Tell her, I recommend it to 
her, to preſerve that noble heavenly reſolution, which the 
ſaid ſhe had taken up, viz. never to marry any but a reli- 
gious man: She isundone if ſhe breaks it; and though I 
am never able to deſerve her, yet 1 will always think of 
her as the mother of all that is or ever will be good in me, 
and value the memory of her accordingly ! He waited no 
anſwer, but with all poſſible civility took his leave, and his 
horſes being at the door, took horſe and went away. She 
waited on him to the door, and as he was paying his re- 
ſpects to her, ſitting on his horſe, he ſaid to her, Dear ma- 
dam, I hope you will give your ſiſter a particular account 
of what I have ſaid to you: She anſwered, ſhe would not 
fail to do it with all the exactneſs poſſible. 1 
As ſoon as he was gone, ſhe run up to her ſiſter, but 
before ſhe could ſpeak to her, her youngeſt ſiſter cried out 
to her, Siſter, before you ſpeak, do not aſk me to go down; 
for I will not ſee him. 9 | | 88 
El Sift. Don't be fo haſty, he did not deſire to ſee. 
you, he's gone. | E 
To. Sift. Is he gone? 11 ins, HE ent 
She obſerved, for all ſhe was ſo warm at firſt, that 
when the ſaid he did not deſire to ſee her, the changed her 
if | ot eb COLMENANCE: | 
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countenance a little, and more when ſhe ſaid he was gone. ] 
Eid. Sift. Truly ſiſter I don't think it is fit you ſhould ſee 

him; I ſee by you, if he was to talk one hour with you, 
| you'd loſe all your reſolution. 


Yo. Sit. Perhaps that's the reaſon why F reſolve not to 


fon him; won't you allow me to know my own weakneſs? 


Is it not enough that J have conquered myſelf once ! 
Eid. Sift. Yes, I allow it; and that you act a very pru- 


dent part; for I know you ſtruggle with your own affec- 


tions; I do not defire to preſs yon, and never did. 
Yo. Sit. I can better keep my reſolution of not ſeeing 
him, than perhaps I might my reſolution of not marrying 


* him, if I aw him; though I know I am ruined if I have 


him. 
\ Eld. Sift. As he is now, I don't know whether you 


would or no; there's a ſtrange alteration in him. 
Yo. Sift. What do you mean by an alteration ? 
El. Siſt Why, he is quite another man ? he hs 


like a man quite changed ; you would have been ne | 


at him. 


To. Sift. O! has he a mind to put that wick upon me 


No, no, it's too late now. \ 
Fld. Sift. What trick do you mean! | 


To. Siſt O! he told me he could play the hypocrite : 


moſt nicely, and was ſure he could deceive me ; but it 
won't do; I am prepared for that. 
Eid. Sift. J am ſure he was no h 


a hypocrite now. 
To. Siſt. Becauſe he told me he would be ſo; he ac- 


: knowledged he had ſhewn more honeſty than diſcretion be- 


fore, and was ſorry for it; and that if he was to begin a- 


gain, he would take juſt the contrary courſe. 


Ela. Sit. Well, 1 dare ſay, he is no hypocrite now, a- 1 
2 W nay; © than bewies before. 


Yo. Sift. I won't truſt him. 
Eld. Siſt. But you may give me leave to tell the ſubſtance 


of his diſcourſe. 
Vo. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, do not be drawn in to lay fures 


a * 


ypocrite before, be was 
too plain before; and I do not ſee why you ſhonld ſay he's 
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for me; you would not be willing to have me deceived, 
why ſhould you aſſiſt in it? I deſire to hear nothing of it. 

El Siſt. That's very diſobliging, ſiſter, to me; would 
I aſſiſt any man to deceive you that have fo much applauded 
your reſolution not to be deceived ? 

To, Sift. Nay, and aſſiſted me too in withſtanding the 
importunities of my own affections, or elſe I believe I had 
not been able to have ſupported my ſenſe of duty; and 
therefore I wonder you ſhould forſake me now. 

Aunt. Child, ag not preſs your ſiſter to hear any thing; 
I muſt confeſs her caſe is wonderful nice ; ; the loves the 
gentleman, ſhe does not ſtick to acknowledge it: ſhe has 
great ſcruples on her thoughts about her duty to her father, 
and they all ſway on the ſame fide ; her father frights her 
with violent words, and hard uſage, and threatnings of 
turning her out of doors; againſt all this ſhe ſtands ſingle 
— to her conſcience ; ; I think” \ we ſhould aſliſt 

er. 
Eld. Siſt. Dear Madam, if my ſiſter was not here, 1 
would ſay a great deal more; 1 think ſhe has acted the 
nobleſt part in its Kind that any young body ever did; I 
wiſh. I may be able to preſerve ſuch a reſolution, if ever it 
ſhould be my caſe ; and I am ſure I ſhould be far from diſ- 
couraging her; but what I was going to tell her was no- 
25g to diſcourage her; I with the would let me tell it you 

ſt 


To. Siſt. With all my heart, tell it my . T' with- 
draw. 


* goes out of the room and the eldeſt ſiſter tells her 
aunt what the gentleman had ſaid.] | 

Aunt. Well, niece, I do think of the two it may be 
ſtill better not to tell it your liter; let us lay it up in 
aur hearts ; if it be true, and he is a reformed man, we 
ſhall perhaps hear more of him; if not, to perſuade her he 
is really changed, is but to make her love him more, with- 
out knowing whether he ever thinks any more of ber or 
no, and that can be no ſervice to her. 

Eid. Sift. J ſubmit, Madam, to . your n but 

| chen I break my Name. 2 | 


"ie 
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Yo. Sift. You may find a time for that too. 
[The diſcourſe broke off here, and her aunt finding the 


young lady very ill and diſturbed, deſired her ſiſter to 


leave her there for a few days, to tell her father, how ill 
ſhe was, and that ſhe thought the country might divert her 
a little; but that if he deſired her to come home, ſhe 


would return whenever he pleaſed. - Her eldeſt ſitter did 


ſo; but all the anſwer ſhe got was, She might ſtay there 


for ever, if. ſhe would, he never deſired to be troubled 


with her any more.] 


r 0 GU . 


T* HE former dialogue having put an end to the court- 


1 8 thip between the gentleman and his miſtreſs for the 
| Preſent, and there being ſome interval of time between 


thoſe things and the remaining part of the ſtory, that 
interval is filled up with another little affair in the ſame 


family, of till a nicer nature than the other, though not 
carried fo far. oe 


The father had frequently diſcourſed theſe things with 
his eldeſt daughter, in the caſe of her ſiſter, as is to be 
ſeen in the laſt dialogue, and found, by her diſcourſe, that 


ſhe was pretty much of her ſiſter's mind, in the matter of 
chuſing a huſband : but having a gentleman in his thoughts 


for her, who had the character of a very ſober, religious 


perſon, he made no queſtion but he ſhould diſpoſe this: 


daughter both to her ſatis faction, and his own. | 
It was with a view to this deſign, that he had jeſted 


with her, in one of their laſt diſcourſes, that he had a re- 


ligious huſband in ſtore for ber, and that he hoped he 
_ give hef no occaſion to play the fool, as her ſiſter 
done. 5 | 


In conſequence of this, he took occaſion to tell her, 
one evening after ſupper, that what he had ſpoken in a 
way of jeſt to her, at ſuch a time, was really no jeſt in 


his own thoughts; that he had been ſpoken to by à cer- 


tain gentleman, a conſiderable merchant in the city, —_ 


4 | eldeſt 


eldeſt ſon had an inclination to pay his reſpects to her ; 
and I aſſure you, my dear, ſays the father, he has the 
character of a very ſober religious gentleman; and I am 
ſure his father and mother are very good people: indeed 
the whole family are noted for a religious family, and I 


know no family 1 in the whole city that have a better cha- 
racter 


She made him no n at all, ral he began with her 


apain, Why are you ſilent, child ? ſaid her father. 
Have you nothing to ſay ? Methinks, when 1 look back 
on the diſorder which the obſtinacy of your ſiſter has put 


us all in, I would be glad to have every difficulty, removed 


before-hand with you, and therefore I ſpeak early, that if 
you have any objections, I may hear them, and not be 
driven afterwards to aſk people pardon, for ill uſage which 
I have had no hand in; and I would have you uſe your 


freecom now, that I may take nothing ill from you afters 


wards. - And thus he preſſed her to ſpeak. 

Daughter. I am in no haſte, Sir, to marry ; the times 
terrify me ; the education, the manner, the conduct of 
gentlemen is now fo univerſally looſe, that I think for a 


young woman to marry, is like a horſe ruſhing i into the 


tle ; I haye not courage ſo much as think of it. 

Father. But there are a great many ſober, civilized 
young gentlemen in the world; it is hard to reproach chem 
all, becauſe many of them are wicked. 

Da. Sir, it is thoſe civilized people which I ſpeak of; 
for even thoſe who now paſs for ſober, are not like what 
it was formerly. When you look narrowly among them, 
as they are in the groſs, ten rakes to one ſober man; ſo a- 
mong the ſober nn, that are called civilized men, and 
whe morals will bear any character, there are ten Atheiſts 
to one religious man; and which is worſe than all the reſt, 
it a woman finds a religious man, it is three to one again, 


whether he agrees with her in principles; and ſo the 1 is in 


danger of being undone, even in the beſt. 


Fa. I never heard the like! Why, what are my daugh - 
ters made of ? What, is 5 N enough in the 
Vorl 
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world for you | 1 f you all go on ſuch niceties I muſt never 
think any more of marrying any of you. 

Da. You had rather, Sir, not think of it, I dare ſay, 
than think of ſeeing us miſerable. 

Fa. Why, there is not a man on __ can pleaſe you, 
as you have ſtated it. 

Da. Providence will either ſettle me as I would be ſet- 
fled, Sir, or will, I hope, diſpoſe you to be as well ſatiſ- 
fied with my preſent condition, as I am. 

Fa. Why, it ſeems, you are gone mad farther than your 
diſtracted ſiſter, 

"ig I hope, Sir, I am in my ſenſes, and ſhall be kept 


| Fa. Why, i it ſeems a religious hnſband won't pleaſe you : 
What is it you would have! 

Da. I deſire, Sir, to live as I am, at leaſt till ſomething 
offers, which is fit for me to accept. 

Fa. What do ru call fit, child. What can be fit i in 
your way of talking ? 
Da. When my judgment and conſcience are ſatisfied, 
Sir, I believe my 5 will not be very trouble ſome to 
you. If I muſt marry, Sir, I would have it be fo, as 1 
may expect God's bleſſing, - and my father's. 

Fa. I tell you nothing in the nation will ſatisfy your 


Judgment and conſcience, as you call it, if the notion you 


have of things be true. 
Da. Then I am very well ſatisfied to remain as I am. 
Fa. That's ungrateful to your father's care for you. 


Da. I am ſure, Sir, I would not be ungrateful, nor 


undqtiful to you; but I know not what you would have 
me do, 


Fa I would have you ſee this gentleman that I have 


propoſed to you. 


Da. I ſhall "ſabmir to any thing you 8 me, 


Sir, that is not a breach of my duty to God; I hope 


von will defire nothing of me, that 1 cannot do with a 


quiet mind, 


harm, 


Fa. Wl you may ſee him ; ; I hope that can be y 
„ 
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Da. If you will pleaſe to let me know then, how far 
vou allow me to be in my own diſpoſal, and how far not; 
and whether I have the liberty to refuſe him, if 1 do not 
like him. 

Fa, Yes, if you will reſolve to « your judgment, and 
not refuſe him before you ſee him, but give good reaſons 
| for what you do. 

Da. I think, Sir, I ought to have a negative voice, 
without being obliged to diſpute my reaſons with my fa- 
ther ; for that is juſt bringing me into the ſame condition 
with my ſiſter. Her reaſons are good to her, but not to 
you, Sir; and ſo you take her conſcience of duty to God, 
to be a contempt of her duty to N : I vould not be run 
into the ſame ſnare, | 

Fa. You are mighty poſitive in your demanding a nega- 
tive voice againſt your father. 

Da. But I had better know my caſe before-hand, that 1 
may not inſiſt upon more than is my right, and offend you, 
Sir, in ſeeming to encroach upon your government. 

Fe. Let 8 know, then, what your demand is. r 

Da. Sir, I think, when you propoſe marrying to me, 
the 3 of portion and ſettlement is in your province, 
and I have nothing to do with it: but I think I ought to 
be at liberty to like or diſlike, receive or refuſe the per- 
ſon, and that abſolutely. 

Fa. What, without ſhewing any reaſon ? 

Da. No; I ought, without doubt, to tell my father my 
objections , and to give a due force to all the arguments my 
father may uſe to ſatisfy my doubts, but I ought not to be 
forced to — even though I could not maintain my rea- 
ſons. 

Fa. And you capitulate with me for this liberty, before 
you ſee this gentleman, do you ? 

Da. No, Sir, I do not capitulate with you, but I hope 
you will, of your own accord, gravt me the liberty which 
the nature of the thing calls for ; that if 1 muſt ſee the gen- 
deman, J may have the freedom to take or refuſe; if not, 
there 3 is no need to ſee him; I may be given by cmrath, 

/Q an 
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and married by proxy, as the great people (fools, I ſhould 
ſay) do, as well as by treaty. 
Fa. Well, well, I an't a going to give you, nor to ſell 
vou; if you won't have him, you may let him alone. 


Da. That's all I deſire, Sir; with this addition only, viz. 
that my father will not be dif pleaſed or diſobliged, whether 


I take or leave. 


Fa. I can't promiſe you that, indeed, daughter. 
Da. Then I beg of you, Sir, I may never ſee him at all. 
Fa. Very well; then it ſhall be ſo; you ſhall never ſee 


him at all. I find you are all alike; you may look out for 


yourſelves, if you will. [He riſes up in a paſſion, and 

goes away, but comes in again preſently.] But, it may 

be, I may not like your chuſing any more than you will like 
mine. [Her father returns. ] 

Fa. I wonder what it is you would all have me do in ſuch 

a caſe as this : here is a match propoſed to your ſiſter ; how 


ſhe has treated me, you know. Now I have a propoſal to you, 


where the grand objection is removed : what can you de- 
fire of a father ? | 

Da. .Sir, 1 deſire only, that if you think fit to diſcourſe 
ſuch things as theſe with us, we might be able to ſpeak for 
. ourſelves without diſcompoſing you ; we have not a mother 
to ſtand between, and * our objections, and to hear 
our reaſons. 

Fa. Well, that's true; [She weeps and that moves him, 
eſpecially ſpeaking of her mother. ] it is my loſs as well as 


yours ; come, let me hear, however, if you have any ob- 


jection againſt the perſon 1 propoſe now, tell it me ? oy 
endeavour not to be warm. 

Da. I can have no objection to a man I never ſaw, or 
heard of; but I think we ſhould have a liberty to refuſe, 
Sir, when we come to diſcourſe of ſuch a thing with the 
perſon ; and that is ail I aſk, and-that we may not diſoblige 


you, if we uſe that liberty; and without that liberty, I de- 
fire you will be pleaſed never to make any propoſal at all 


to me; and if eyer ] make oge "YT; I will be content to 
be denied. | 


Fa. You are very poſitive. \. 


Da. 
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Da. It ſeems, to be fo reaſonable, Sir, chat I cannot 


think any children can aſk leſs, or any father think it is 


too hard; it is the children that are to feel the conſequen- 
ces of the miſtake, if there be any. 


Fa. Well that's true ; come then, if you will talk with | 


this gentleman, you ſhall have your liberty to take him or 
leave him; have you any objection to make before-hand ? 
if you have, let me know it ; that will reve: all vecaſions 
of diſgult. 
Da. Will you pleaſe to hear me with patience, Sir? . 
Fa. Yes, I will, if I can. = 


Da. You have heard ſo much aid by me, Sir, in my 


ſiſter's behalf, that you muſt neceſſarily believe L am of the 


ſame opinion; that is to ſay, that I would not marry a man 
that made no profeſſion of religion, upon any account what- 
ſoever, were his eſtate, his perſon, his ſobriety, his quali- 
fications ever ſo inviting. I need not give reaſons for this, 
Sir; what I have ſaid, what my ſiſter and my aunts have 
ſaid on that aecount, is enough; but it is my misfortune, 


Sir, to have another ſcruple beyond all this „ and which che | 


caſe of my ſiſter. gave no occaſion to mention. 


Fa. Very well; then you intend to be more troubleſome 


than your ſiſter, I find. 


Da. 1 hope not, Sir, becauſe 1 give my ſcruples 3 in be- 
fore-hand ; and if any thing offers to you abroad, that will 
ſhock the foundation I lay down, I hope you'll not kearken 


to it on my account, and then you will have no occaſion to 
ſay I am troubleſome. : 


Fa. Well, let's hear it, however. 
Da. Why, Sir, as I will never marry any man, who 


does not make ſome profeſſion of religion, however rich or 


- agreeable, handſome or ſober he is; ſo, however ſerious 
or religious he is, I will never marry any man, whoſe prin- 
ciples, opinion, and way of worſhip ſhall not agree wu 
my own. 
Fa. And is that your reſolution ? 
Da. J hope it is well grounded, Sir, and that you wil 
not diſapprove my reaſons for it, when you pleaſe to hear 
. 0 2 : | them 
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them calmly, and to bear with my{mean way of arguing 
them. 

Fa. I think b much in che right to ſay you would be 
more troubleſome than your ſiſter ; however, you do your 
ſiſter ſome' kindneſs in it, for this extravagant humour makes 
her's look a thouſand times more reaſonable than it did be- 
fore. | 

Da. That's what 1 foreſaw, Sir, viz, that I ſhall re- 
move your diſpleaſure from my ſiſter, and bring it down 
upon myſelf ; but I cannot help it. 

Fa. Well, I ſhall relieve myſelf againſt all your hu- 
mours; I'II talk no more of ſettling any of you, oy your 
curioſity is abated. | 

{Though her father ſeemed to give it over thus in diſ- 
courſe with his daughter, yet he had gone farther with the 

*- gentleman that made the propoſal, than he had told her ! 
and had invited 'the father and mother to dinner the next 
day, with an intent that they ſhould ſee and be acquainted 
with his daughters; ſuppoſing, at the ſame time, that wa 

would bring the young gentleman with them. 
They came to dinner accordingly; but, as the father 
knew well enough, that the education of their ſon was in 

a different way from that of his daughter, and that ſhe had 
declared herſelf ſo poſitively in that part, he had deſired 


them privately not to bring their ſon to dinner: when they 


were come, and before his daughter was called in, the fa- 
cher teld them how the caſe ſtood between him and his eld- 

eſt daughter, and that he ſaw no remedy but this, that, 
as he had not told her any thing of the deſign of this invi- 
ration, or that they were the family he had deſigned her a 
Huſband out of; fo, if they thonght fit to turn their eyes 


to his ſecond daughter, he was in hopes ſhe would have 


more wit than to run into the ridiculous ſeruples of the eld- 
eſt. They preſently agreed, that it was not at all reaſon- 
able to force the inclination of the young lady ; that they 
ſaw no room to bring the opinions in religion together, in 
their children, their opinions at that time differing extreme- 
ly, and their ſon being as poſitive, they believed, as his 
daughter: ſo they * with all their hearts; if their r 
cou 
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could fancy their ſecond daughter as well, it ſhould be the 
{ame thing to them: however, the mother of the young gen- 
tleman aſked him, if he would give her leave to enter into 
diſcourſe with his daughter upon the ſubject of her ſcruples? 
He told her, with all his heart, for he would be glad to 
have her change her mind ; becauſe, as on the one hand, 
he ſhould be very well ſatisfied to bring them re nn fo 
he really thought her notions were empty and ſimple, and 
ſhould be glad ſhe was made wiſer : but then, Madam, 
ſays he, you muſt not diſcover the real deſign, for if you 
do, ſhe will be backward to {peak freely. She. agreed to 
that, and ſo this private diſcourſe ended; and his daughters 
being introduced, and the uſual ceremonies paſſed, they 
went to dinner, the young ladies knowing nothing of the 
deſign of their being invited. 

The father and mother were charmed at the conduct of 
the young woman ; her perſon and manner, the modeſty 
of her behaviour, and above all, the politeneſs and perti- 
nence of her diſcourſe; and, ſomething happening to be 
ſaid about marrying, the father falls to rallying his daugh- 
ters upon their nicety in that point, that nothing would 
ſerve them but religious men. There is my daughter 
— ſays he, (pointing to his youngeſt) I think no- 
thing will do for her but a parſon ; ſhe refuſed a gentleman _ 
of 2000 l. a- year t'other day, becauſe he was not religious 
enough for her. | 

No, Madam, ſays his daughter, my father means, be- 
cauſe he had no religion at all; hardly ſo much as a coach- 
horſe; for a coach-horſe often knows the way to the 
church- door. 

That alters the caſe quite, ſaid Madam: : why, Sir, ſays 
ſhe, you would net have married your daughter to a brute ! 
a man without religion is a worſe brute — a horſe ! for 
the horſe obeys the dictates of nature, but an Atheiſt acts 
againft reaſon, nature, and common ſenſe. I would not 
marry a child of mine to a man of no _ if he had 
ten thonſand pounds a- year. | 

Well, ſay he, there's my daughter „(pointing 
to his eldeſt) ſhe goes farther ; 3 ſhe is not ſatisfied with a 


religious 


3 
93 
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_ cauſe it would be againſt my conſcience. 


lence to them. 


o 
religious huſband, but ſhe muſt have one of her own opi- 


nion in religion, that goes to church where ſhe goes to 
church, and worſhips juſt as ſhe worſhips : I don't chin 


ſhe will eyer be pleaſed, while ſhe lives. be: 
Madam, fays the eldeſt, I expected my father would be 
upon my bones next : my father talks of my opinion, as if 


J was ſomething that nobody elſe is; as if I was one of the 

new prophets, or of ſome ſtrange ſingular opinion, ſome- 
thing monſtrous in religion; all I ſay is, that as I profeſs 

nothing but what I think is right, and what thonſands a- 

gree with me in, if ever I do marry, as I ſuppoſe I never - 
Ahall, why ſhould I not chuſe to have my huſband and I of 
the ſame opinion, that we may ſerve God together! 


Madam, ſays the old lady, your father does but jeſt with 


you; he can never oppoſe ſo reaſonable a thing as that; 


T muſt confeſs, I think it is much to be deſired; I will not 
ſay but there is a poſſibility of doing well without it; it may 
not be a fin ; but I own, it is better, if it can be ſo, 

I am ſure it would be a ſin in me, ſays the daughter, be- 


s true; and you are 


Nay, Madam, ſays the other, that 


* 


very much in che right to inſiſt upon it, if it be ſo; and no 
doubt, your father will be far from offering any thing that 
may ſeem to be a voilence upon your conſcience. | 


I offer violence, Madam! ſays the father, nay, they are 


above that; they take upon them to ſay, I will, and I won't, 


to their father; I aſſure you they are paſt my offering vio- 


In nothing, Madam, but this crabbed buſineſs of marry- 
ing, ſays the daughter, and there indeed we do take ſome 
liberty with my facher. | | 

Well, Sir, ſays the old lady, you muſt allow liberty 
there; marriage is a caſe for life, and muſt be well conſi- 
dered ; and the young ladies are to bear it, fall it how it 
will, you know, for better or worſe; they had need be al- 
lowed ſome liberty there. | | 

Beſides, Madam, ſays the youngeſt, all the liberty we 


take is in negatives only; we don't offer to take any body 


that 


\ 
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that my adden don't like, only we don't care to take ſuch 
as We don't like ourſelves. 

The old gentleman then put in: Upon my word, Sir, 
ſays he, I think your daughters are in the right; for cer- 
tainly, though we may refuſe to let them marry where they 
may chuſe, yet I can't think we ſhould deny them the li- 
berty to refuſe what we may offer ; or elſe we may as well 
give them in marriage, as was done in old oy and never 
let them ſee one another. 


The eldeſt ſiſter turned her head towards wo father at 
this, but ſaid nothing. 4 


I underſtand you, Betty, ſays her father; but ſhe ſaid 


nothing ſtill ; and the old lady, finding the diſcourſe pinched 
a little hard, begun ſome other talk, and ſoon after, the 
men withdrawing, left the ladies together. | 

When the men were pone ; hark ye, ſays the old gen- 


tlewoman, I was willing to break off the diſcourſe juſt now, - 


becauſe I was afraid it was offenſive to your father ; but 
pray let me talk a little more to yon, Madam; I fully ap- 
prove the reſolution of your youngeſt ſiſter, but methinks 
yours 1s a little uncharitable, ſpeaking to the eldeſt. 

Eld. Siſt. I was very much obliged to you, Madam, for 


breaking off the diſcourſe ; for my father is paſſionate, and 


is ſometimes ſo out of temper with us upon theſe points, 
that we are greatly grieved at it, and particularly that he 
will not give us leave to ſpeak. 

To. Siſt. J am ſure it has almoſt broke my „ -; 

Old Lady. I am very ſorry for it; for indeed I think 
yours is nothing but what every woman that is a Chriſtian 
ought to think herſelf obliged to: what dreadful doings 
mult there be, when a religious woman marries a wreich 


that is a deſpiler of God! A Chriſtian to be linked to an 


Infidel ! one that ſerves God to be joined to one of God's 
enemies ! and then to love ſuch a man too! the very 
thought is enough to fill one with confuſion ! take it which 
way you will, it is equally diſmal. Firſt, to be married to 
him, and not love him, that's a hell upon earth! and to 
love him! ene that we muſt reflect on as a limb of the de- 
vil! a ſon of perdition ! to embrace one that God abhors ! 
to 
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to have the affections bound to one that God hates ! what 
cContradictions are theſe ! what horror muſt fill the ſoul while 


they live! and what dreadful thoughts muſt croud into one's 
mind, if ſuch a man ſhould come to die before us! dear 
lady, fays ſhe, yon are happy that you could defend x 


ourſelf againſt ſuch a propoſal. 
1. Sit. But, Madam, your charge” upon me is a little 
hard; I think the arguments are as ſtrong almoſt on my 
part as my ſiſter's, though they are of another nature, 
Old Lady. No, I can't ſay ſo, Madam; it is true, there 
is ſomething to be ſaid in your caſe, but nothing ſo eſſen- 
tial as m the other; and, as 1 ſaid, methinks it looks as if 
you wanted charity : 1 hope, child, you do not think all 
opinions but your own are fatal to be profeſſed. 
Eid. Sift. No, Madam, not at all; 
good people of all perſuaſions; but if I did not think my 
own beſt, how could I anſwer the clcaving to it myſelf ? 
Dad Lady. So far you are right. | 
El. Siſt. Then, Madam, though in charity I ought to 
allow others to be good Chriſtians, and that I ſhould, and 
do Keep up a friendly correſpondence with many who diſ- 
ſent from my judgment in religious matters, yet there is a 
great deal of difference between charity to them, and u- 
nion with them. 


Old Lady. You have ſtudied the point thoroughly, I per- 


ceiue; Lunderſtand you perfectiy; pray go on. 
£17. Sift. Madam, in diſcourſe with my father, I could 
never uſe any freedom, or obtain leave to propoſe my ſcru- 
, with the reaſons of them ; But I hope you will allow 
liber | 
101d 1 With all my heart, fo al am glad to enter 
into ſo curious a debate with you, 


Eld. Siſt. Religion, Madam, without deus is one ne 


religion within doors is another. In the town among my 


acquaintance, and in the neighbourhood, a due charity to 
every one is what I think the Chriſtian principle calls for, 
and I converſe freely with good people of every opinion, 
extending charity to all in lowlineſs of mind, eſteeming e- 


_ one better than myſelf ; but within doors the caſe al- 
| ters; 


I hope there are 
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ters; family - religion is a ſociable thing, and God ſhould be 
worſhipped there with one heart, and with one voice; there 
can be no ſeparation there, without a dreadful breach both 
of charity and duty. 3 

Old Lady. You ſtart a new thing to me, indeed, and it 
is ſomewhat ſurpriſing. > 5 

Eld. Sift. It may be true, Madam, that there may be 
divers opinions in a nation, without breach of charity ; but 
I believe it is impoſlible it ſhould be fo in a family, without 
breach of affection: what union, what oneneſs of deſires, 
what perfe& agreement (without which a man and wife 
can never be ſaid to diſcharge the duty of their relation) 
can there be where there is a diverſity of worſhip, a claſh- 
ing of opinions, and an oppoſition of principles? 

Old Lady. But child, you carry it too high ; if they dif- 
fer in principles indeed, there is ſomething to be ſaid; but 
we are talking of a difference in opinion only, where the 
fundamentals may be the ſame. 


Eld. Siſt. Madam, I recall the word principles | then, HE 


and join with you to confine it to opinion only; but it is the 
ſame thing in its proportion ; the union can never be per- 
fect, while the differing ſentiments of things leave room for 
diſputes between them ; for example, Madam, the differ- 
ing forms of worſhip z one will pray by a book only, the 
other without a book wholly ; this is as light a difference as 
can be ſpoken off. But how ſhall God be worſhipped with 
the united voice and affections of the whole family even in 
this caſe? what helps will two ſuch relations be to one an- 
other, in praying to God either by themſelves, or with their 
families? | | ; 

Old La. Upon my word you ſenſibly affect me now with . 


it, | | | 
£14. Sift. It is not enough, Madam, that they being 
ſincerely religious apart, ſhall worſhip God in their own 
ſeparate way, though better ſo than not at all; but the 
zeal, the affeRtion, the uniting their hearts in their wor- 
ſhip, their praying with and tor ane another ; this alas! 
is all loſt, Then fay it be in the public worſhip, there 
they make a woſul ſeparation y God, that has made them 


one, 
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one, is ſerved by them as two; God has joined them toge- 
ther ; and they part aſunder in their ſerving him; God has 
made them one, and yet they cannot wy him as one: 
how does this conſiſt, Madam? 

Old. La. 1 fee you are full of it. | 

Eld. Siſt. In their public worſhip, ſacraments, &c. 
neither one heart or one voice goes with their worſhip ; 
though they communicate in the ſame ordinance, they ſet 
up two altars; one worſhips here, and one there : and 
though their faces are both ſet heavenwards, perhaps they 


turn back to back as ſoon as they go out of their doors to 


the pablic worſhip of God. 
Old La. You are very clear in it, indeed, Madam. 
Eid. Sift. This is not all, Madam; there are ſeveral fa- 


mily· circumſtances beſides theſe, which make union of 
opinion abſolutely neceſſary: as firſt, family-worſhip is a 


thing, without which familics, however privately and ſepa- 
rately devout, arc coupled with heathens, Jer. x. 25. 


Pour out thy wrath upon the heathen, and upon the families 


which call not upon thy name: Whatever there may be in 
pablic worſhip, there ſhould always be an exact harmony 
in private ; and how can this be, where either of them 
diſſents from the manner? If there is a diſcord in the man- 
ner, there can be no concord in the performance, no u- 
nion in the affections; in a word, their prayers will be 
hind&xed ; and who would be thus unequally yoked ? 

91d La: 1 expected you would name that ſcripture, tho' 


it is certain that was ſpoken principally to thoſe who mar- - 


ried with unbelievers, which is a different caſe. 

Eld. Siſt. Well, Madam, but to come to another caſe : 
Suppoſe the huſband and wife we are ſpeaking of have 
children, what foundation of eternal ſchiſm is there in the 
family ! Some of the children adhere to the father, ſome 
to the mother; ſome worſhip in this mount, and ſome. no 
where but at jeruſalem: ſome go with the father, ſome 
with the mother ; ſome kneel down with the father, ſome 
with the mother; till as they grow up, they really learn 
not io Kneel down at all: family-edncatiog, united inſtruc- 
tion, _—_ * they are all dreadfully mangled and 


divided, 
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divided, till in the end they come to nothing; and the 
children grow out of government, paſt inſtruction, and are 
all loſt. Theſe, Madam, are ſome of the reaſons I would 
have given my father, (if he would have had patience with 
me), why in his late propoſal he had to make, 1 deſired 
that I might be at liberty to chuſe by my own principles, 
and not at random, as too many do. Y 2 
Old. La. But, Madam, do you not allow, that if both 
parties are ſincerely pious and religious, they may make 
allowances to one another, and make conſcience of hinder- 
ing and pulling back one another in the duties of religion ? 
Eld. Siſt. Truly, Madam, as to that, iwo things offer 
to my view, for I have often conſidered them both : Firſt, 
the more ſincere in religion either of them are, the more 
fixed in principle and opinion its likely they will be, and 
the farther from making abatements to one another: and 
eſpecially, ſecondly, in the great article of educating and 
inſtructing their children; for what tender mother, that 
having fixed her opinion, as ſhe thinks, in the beft 
manner and way, could bear not to have her children 
brought up in the ſame ſentiments of religion, which ſhe 
thinks moſt agreeable to the revealed will of God? And 
the more conſcientions and religious ſhe was, the more 
| ſteadily ſhe would cleave to it as her duty; and the like of 
the man: ſo that here would be a conſtant heart-burning 


and unealſineſs. 


d La. Truly, Madam, I think your reaſons good, and 
you guard them ſo well with ſuch ſelf-evident concluſions, 
that I cannot think your father can deſire you to break 
through them: If you think it will be for your ſervice, I'll 
mention it again to him. — - SE 
Eld. Sift. If you do, Madam, I deſire to be abſent ; for 
he will not bear it from me. - 
Old La. Let me alone for that, 1 
[When the old lady had done this converſation, ſhe began 
to call for her huſband and the father; ſo the young ladies 
withdrew : When ſhe was come to them, ſhe applied her- 
ſelf to the father and her huſband in a few words. 
Wife. Upon my word, ſays ſhe to her huſband, this 
| "LF young 
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- - young lady has more religion in her than all of us, and a 


clearer ſight into the particular parts of a religious life, than 
any that ever I met with before. 
Fa. Why, fays the father, have you had a battle with 
my Betty ? . . 125 | 
Wife. No, upon my word, we have had no battles; I 
have not been able to open my month againſt one word 
ſhe ſays; ſhe is able to run down a whole ſociety of doctors 
jn theſe points; I am a perfect convert to all ſhe ſays, and 


though I wiſh from my ſoul my ſon had ſuch a wife, yet 1 


would not for the world they ſhould come together at the 
price of putting the leaſt violence upon ſuch noble principles, 
ſo ſolidly eſtabliſhed, and fo firmly adhered to; and I defy 
all mankind to confute her. | 


Hus. You prompt my curioſity ; I wiſh you could tell us 


a little of the ſtory, | 
Wife. A little! I can eaſily repeat it to you; it is impoſ- 
{ible I ſhould forget it: but it may be you, Sir, turning to 
the father, may not care to hear it. e 
Fa. Yes, yes; I would very willingly. hear it, though I 
did not care to hear it from her. Ty 
Wife. Well then 
account of all the diſcourſe above 
Hus. I never heard any thing more ſolid, and intimating 
a thorough ſenſe of religion in my life; I wiſh my ſon and 
| ſhe were both of the ſame opinion then; for a woman of 
ſuch principles can never be fatally miſtaken in opinion. 
Fa. I confeſs I would never give her an opportunity to 
explain herſelf thus with me; but I aſſure you I am fo mo- 
ved with it, that I will never offer to impoſe upon her again. 


Wife. Then you ſee, Sir, it was an error to be ſo angry 


with your child, as not to hear her ; I fear you have done 
ſo with both of them. N 
Fa. Truly I have; but J fay now I have been wrong to 
them both ; and indeed more to my youngeſt daughter, than 
to my eldeſt ; for ſhe refuſed the gentleman becauſe he re- 
ally had no religion at all, and yet I was in a violent paſſion 
with her. 5 e | 


Mie. Nay, that was hard indeed; for if there be er 


_ ſhe gives them a full 
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this to be ſaid, why a woman ſhould not marry a man of 
a different opinion in religion, there muſt be much more 
to be ſaid why ſhe ſhould not marry one that deſpiſes re- 
ligion ; and this indeed I ſaid to your youngeſt daughter, 
applauding her conduct, though I did not know that you 
had uſed her hardly on that account. de 

Fa. I would be obliged to you, Madam, to let me know 
what diſcourſe you had with her too, for that affair is ſtill 
depending. | 

Wife. With all my heart; my diſcourſe was not long— 

[ She repeats what ſhe had ſaid to the youngeſt daughter. ] 

Fa. Indeed, Madam, you are right; the thing is fo in- 
deed ; but he was a pretty gentleman, and had a very no- 
ble eſtate, and I was mightily pleaſed with che thoughts of 
the match, and thar made me more paſſionate with the child 
than I ſhould otherwiſe have been. . 

Wife. But how came ſhe to know he was ſuch a one? 

Fa. Truly, his own folly too; he told her ſo directly, 
in ſo many words ; owned he had not troubled his head a- 
bout religion, and did not intend it ; made a banter and jeſt 
of religion in general; told her, it was a road he had ne- 
ver travelled, and that he intended to chuſe a wife firſt, 
and then, perhaps, he might chuſe his religion. 1 5 

Wife. Nay, then either he had no conduct or no affec- 
tion for her. | | - 

Fa. As to the laſt; he not only profeſſed a great deal of 
affection, but choſe her out from the reſt ; and you know 
ſhe is the youngeſt, (for I deſigned my eldeſt for him) and 
made her the particular miſtreſs of his choice; and I verily 
believe loved her very well; nay, the girl cannot deny but 
ſhe had a Kindneſs for him; and indeed he is a moſt lovely 
gentleman, _ | 8 

Wife. She has acted a noble part indeed, and the more 
affection ſhe really had for him, the more of a Chriſtian ſhe 
has ſhewn in her conduct. 5 | 

Fa. So you would fay indeed, if you knew all her con- 
duct, and knew the perſon too. | Dis 

Wife. If it be not improper, I ſhould be glad to know 
the perſon, e | | 


Fa. 
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Fa. Madam, I ſhould be loth to name him to his preju- 
dice; and if you think it will be fo, I hope you will let it 
go no further. 

Wife. 1 promiſe it ſhall never £0 out of my mouth with- 
out your leave. 

Fa. Why, it is young Mr 
lieve you have heard of. 

Wife. Heard of him! we _ him intimately well : 
but I am ſurpriſed at it, upon an account chat I believe will 
| ſurpriſe you too. | 
Fa. What can that be? 
Wife. Why it is true, that gentleman had no religion : 
poor gentleman ! he came of a moſt unhappy ſtock ; there 
never was any religion in the family; but yet this may be 
faid of him, he was a modeſt, ſober, well behaved gentle- 


— a gentleman I be- 


man; you never heard an ill word come out of his month, 


nor found any indecent action in his behaviour. 


Fa. That's true, and I thought that a great matter, as 5 


the youth go now. 

Wife. But I can tell you more news than that of him ; ; 
he ; is become the moſt pious, ſerious, reli gious 3 
in all the country. ; 

Fa. You ſurpriſe me indeed, now. 

Wife. 1 aſſure you, it is no copy of his countenance ; it 


is known, and he is valued and honoured for it by all che 


gentlemen round him, and he behaves himſelf with ſo mach 
humility, ſo much ſerious pravity, that, in ſhort, it is the 
wonder and ſurpriſe of all that know him. 

La. Pray, how long has this alteration appeared in him? 
Wie. About three months, I believe. 

Fa. I wiſh you had told my daughter this. 

Wife. It was impoſſible I ſhould have brought ſuch a thing 
in, chat knew nothing of the circumſtance. 


Fa. Nay, if you had, ſhe would not have believed a 


word of it; on the contrary, ſhe would have taken it all 
for a trick of mine, and that I had invited yu hither on 
= to bring in ſuch a ſtory. 


Wife. Let me alone for that again another _ I 
18 ope i 
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hope you will give the young ladies leave to return this 


viſit. I deſign to invite them to come and ſee me. 
[Upon this foot the diſcourſe ended for that time ; and 


all thoughts of the match for the eldeſt daughter with 


the ſon of that gentle woman being laid aſide for the pre- 
ſent, the old lady, at parting, in a very friendly manner, 
invited the young ladies to her houſe, and they promiſed to 
come, and the father ſaid aloud he would come and bring 
them. 5 | Pr 
It was not long before the young ladies put their father 
in mind of his appointment ; for being mightily pleaſed 
with the old gentlewoman, they had a great mind to 
the viſit, that the acquaintance might be ſettled. Their 
father appointed the next day, but being interrupted juſt at 


the time he intended to go, he cauſed them to go without 


him, and ſend the coach back for him to come after them 


| | | when his buſineſs was done. 


While they were here, the good old gentlewoman, who 
entertained them with great civility, diverted them with 
every thing ſhe could think of; and after abundance of 
other uſeful chat, they fell to talking the old ſtories over a- 
gain about religious huſbands, and the neceſſity there was 
to have both huſband and wife join their endeavours for 


propagating family-religion. The youngeſt daughter re- 


peated her mother's maxim; Madam, ſays ſhe, it was a 
rule my mother gave us at her death, and which I ſee fo 
much weight in, that I deſire to make it the foundation 
upon which I would build all my proſpects of happineſs, 
viz. That a religious life is the only heaven upon earth, 
I have added ſome other things to it ſince, which my own 
obſervation directs me to, but which I believe you will al- 
low to be in their degree juſt ſuch as theſe, viz. That a 
religious family is one of the preateſt comforts of a reli- 
gious life: that where both huſband and wife are not mu- 
really, at leaſt, if not equally religious, there can never be 
truly a religious family: that therefore for a religioafly in- 
clined woman to marry an irreligious hutband, is to entail 
perſecution upon herſelf as long as ſhe lives. The old lady 
replied, I find, Madam, as young as you are, you have 
5 ſtudied 
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ſtudied this point very well. Indeed, Madam, ſaid the 
_ eldeſt ſiſter, my ſiſter has had occaſion for it; for ſhe has 


been hard put to it, what with the offers of an extraordina- 
ry match, my father's violent paſſion, and (among our- 


ſelves, Madam) not a little the importunity of her own af- 


fections, that for my part, I muſt confeſs, I wonder ſhe 


has been able to ſtand her ground. They are three power- 
ful arguments, I acknowledge, ſaid the old lady: pray, 


Madam, as far as it may be proper, let me know ſome- 


thing of the manner; you need not mention perſons; I am 
not inquiſitive on that ſcore, I aſſure you. If my ſiſter 


give me leave, Madam, ſays the eldeſt ; the youngeſt ſaid, 
1 


e left her at liberty. Why then, Madam, ſays ſhe, my 


father. [Here ſhe gives her an abridgment of the 
whole ſtory, but without the moſt extravagant part of her 
_ father's paſſion, that it might not reflect upon him. J 

Well, Madam, fays ſhe, I will not ſay all my thoughts 
on this ſurpriſing ſtory, becauſe your ſiſter is here; for it 


is a rule with me, never to praiſe any one to their face, or re- 


proach any behind their backs; but it is an extraordinary 


ſtory indeed; and, turning to the youngeſt ſiſter, ſhe ſaid 
to her very ſeriouſſy, I pray God fortify you, child, in ſuch 
reſolutions, and grant that you may have the true end of 
them fully anſwered; that, if ever you do marry, it may 
be to a man as uncommonly ſerious, pious, and ſincere, as 
you have been inimitably reſolute in refuſing ſuch great offers, 
for the want of it. Then, turning to her eldeſt ſiſter, ſays 
_ the, this ſurpriſing ſtory puts me in mind of another ſtory, 

which a very good man, an old acquaintance of ours, told 
me the other day, and which, they ſay, has juſt now hap. 

pened to a young gentleman that he knows in the country; 
it is a pretty way off too, but he told us his name; 1 be- 
heve my huſband knows the name, and I tell you the ſto- 
ry for your ſiſter's encouragement : who knows, but ſhe 
may be à means, by ſuch unexampled conduct, as this of 
her's is, to bring the gentleman ſhe has had upon her hands 
to ſome ſenſe of his condition? 


There is a gentleman in that country, of a very good fa- 


mily, and of a very great eſtate, but young, and, I think 


he 
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good things with him, and from that time forward the po 
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| he ſaid, a batchelor; he is not above fix and twenty, and 


has between two and three thouſand a- year; it ſeems, he 
is a moſt accompliſhed well-bred man, a handſome charm- 
ing perſon; and every thing that could be ſaid of a man, 
to ſet him out, he faid of him: he had, indeed, been 
of a family, he ſaid, that had been eminently wicked, 
ſo that the very name of religion had ſcarce been heard of 


among them for ſome ages; and young Maſter, ſaid my 


friend, could not be ſaid well to be worſe than his father 
and grandfather who went before bim. 1 
However, it happened, it ſeems, that he went to Lon- 
don, I think, ſays the, my friend ſaid it was laſt winter, 
and when he came back, he was ſtrangely melancholy and 


dejected, and quite altered in his converſation ; inſtead of 


riding abroad and viſiting the gentlemen, and receiving vi- 
ſits from them, he ſhuned all company, walked about his 
gardens and woods all alone till very late in the night, and 
all his ſervants wondered what ailed him ; that one night 
they were in a great fright for him, knowing he was out on 
foot, and alone; when, about ten o'clock at night, he came 
in with a poor, honeſt country fellow with him, that lived al- 
moſt three miles off; that the next day he took that poor 

man home to his houſe, and ſent for his wife and children, 
who all lived before in a poor cottage on the waſte, and 


provided for them; gave the poor man a farm rent-free 


for twelve years, which always went for 22 1. a- year, with 
a good houſe; lent him a ſtock for manuring it too, and 
made him bailiff of the manor, and, in ſhort, made a 


man of him. Whereupon, every body ſaid, that the eſ- 


quire had been in ſome great danger or other, and the poor 
man had ſaved his life; and, when ſomebody happened to 
ſay as much to him one day, he anſwered, yes, that poor 
man had done more than ſaved his live, for he had ſaved his 
ſoul. os | | 


It ſeems, this poor labouring wretch, thouph miſerable 


to the laſt degree, as to this world, was yet known to be a 


moſt religious ſerious Chriſtian, and a very modeſt, humble, 
but knowing and ſenſible man, and he had been diſcomſmg 
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man was ſcarce ever from him; that it was obſerved by 


Fd 


ſome of the ſervants, that the next morning after the poor 


man came home with him, he came again, and brought a 


Bible with him, which was left in the young gentleman's 
chamber, and that this poor man and he were often locked 


up an hour or two together, almoſt every day; that next 
market-day the poor man went to the next market-town, 
upon ſome buſineſs for the gentleman, and brought home 
a new Bible, and ſeveral other religious books, and thut his 


mater was continually reading, them; in ſhort, our friend 


tells us, ſaid ſhe, that he is become the moſt ſober, reli- 


gious Chriſtian, that for a man of his fortune, and quality, 
has ever been heard of, and that he is admired by all the 


country for it. x | 
I tell you this ſtory, Madam, turning to the youngeſt ſi- 


ſter, to confirm you in your reſolution, and to let you ſee, 


that there are ſome religious gentlemen in the world ſtill, 


and that the gentlemen may be aſhamed, when they pre- 
tend to ſay religion is below their quality; for my friend 


ſays, that this gentleman is, with his religion, alſo the 
hambleſt, ſweeteſt tempered creature in the world, ready 
to do good offices to the pooreſt of the country, 'and yet 


mannerly and agreeably pleaſant with the greateſt ; and his 


family is a little pattern of virtue to all round them. | 
Ay, Madam, ſays the eldeſt, it is ſuch a gentleman my 
ſiſter would have. But, ſays her ſiſter, where are they to 
be found ? I never expect it. Pray, Madam, ſays the eld - 
eſt ſiſter, in what part of the world does this black ſwan, 
this unheard-of, non-{uch thing of a gentleman live? I 


really forget the place, Madam, ſays the old lady, but it is 
ſomewhere in Hampſhire. | 


She perceived, at that word, both the young ladies chan- 
ged a little, and looked at one another; fo ſhe turned her 
diſcourſe off to ſome other ſubject, and left them in the 
dark, as to the name of the gentleman ; for ſhe perceived 
they bi th gueſſed at it, or ſuſpected it. — 


When they had taken their leave, and the two ſiſters 
were in the coach coming home, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter to the 
bother, did you obſerve Mrs Bs ſtory of the gentle- 
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man in Hampſhire ? ? Yes, ſaid the other, Idid; and I be. 


lieve you fancy it is the ſame perſon we know of. It i * 


very true, ſays the eldeſt, I did think fo, all the while ſhe 
was telling the ſtory ; and I expected ſhe would name him, 


but I was Joth to aſk her his name. I am glad you didn't, 


ſays the other, for I know no good it can be to me to hear 


it, one way or other, now he is gone. Why, would not you 
be glad to know that he was really ſuch a one as ſhe has 


deſcribed ? ſays the eldeſt. Yes, truly, for his own ſake 
I ſhould, ſaid her ſiſter ; but it is nothing to me now; I 
had rather never have him mentioned at all to me, upon a- 
ny occaſion whatever. 


After they were come home, their father, who had | 


been engaged all the while, had ſent the coach back for 
them, with an excuſe for his not coming, was very inqui- 
ſitive to know of them, what diſcourſe they had had; and, 
his eldeſt daughter telling him one ſtory and anther Nory, 
he would cry, Well, was that all? For he expected ſhe 
had broke the thing to them. No, ſays the eldeſt, ſhe 


told us a ſtrange ſtory in Hampſhire ; and with that repeat- | 


ed the paſſage word for word. Her father took no notice 


of it at that time, but two or three days after, as they were 


at ſupper, he ſays to his eldeſt daughter, Betty, who do 
you think the gentleman in Hampſhire is, that Mrs B 


told you the ſtory of? I cannot tell, ſays ſhe; pray, Who 


was it? even as I thought when you told of it, ſaid her fa- 
ther, for 1 had heard ſomething of it before ; it is nobody 
elſe but Mr 


fit to treat with ſo much ill manners. 


Nay, Sir, ſays the eldeſt, do not ſay my ſiſter treated 


him with ill manners; for he owns the contrary to that 


| himſelf : But how are you ſure of it, Sir, that it is he ? 
Why, I have had the ſtory, ſays her father, from her 


huſband, who is greatly affected with it, and he named his 


name to me, not knowing in the leaſt, that I RO any | 


| thing of him. 


Truly, fays the eldeſt, I am very glad of it for his 


ſake ; but it does not Ggnify a farthing to her now; for, if 


he was to come to her again to-morrow, with all his ſobri- 
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ety and reformation about him, ſhe would have nothing to 
ſay to him. 
| "Why ſo, child, ſays the father, did you not own ſhe lo- 

ved him? Yes, ſays the daughter, before ſhe came to 


know what a creature he was. Well then, ſays the fa- 
ther, if that be removed, and he is become another man, 


ſhe will love him in: for the had no other objection a- 


gainſt him, had ſhe ? No, Sir, ſays the daughter, ſhe had 
no other objection ; but ſhe! will never believe him, let his 
pretences to religion be what they will. Why ſo? fays 
the father. Becauſe, Sir, he told her, that if he had known 
her mind, he wonld have pretended to a world of reforma- 
tion and religion, and that he did not doubt but he could be 
1 enough to cheat her. 

Nay, if he has been ſo fooliſh, 1 know not what to ſay 
to it, ſays the father; let it reſt as it is: if ſhe will-not 
have him, whether he be religious or not religions, then 

te objection of his being not religious was a r= and a 
cloak, and ſhe ſtands out in mere obſtinacy againſt her own 


intereſt, purely to affront her father; let her go on, till ſhe 


comes to be convinced by her own misfortune I meddle 
no more about it. 


The eldeſt ſiſter failed not to mo this ran very par- 
ticularly to her ſiſter, who, very gravely muſing on the. 


particulars, anſwered her ſiſter thus, after ſeveral other ſo- 
ber and religious expreſſions: 


Dear ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this thing has been affliction encagh 


to me; but my father's conduct has always made it double; 
becauſe he cannot talk of it without reſentment and unkind- 
neſs : if it be really fo, that this is the gentleman Mrs B 
told us the ſtory of yeſterday, I ſhould rejoice ; nay, tho? 


I am loth to be cheated, - and what he faid of playing the 


hypocrite with me, has made me the more backward to 
give credit to outſides; yet, were I ſure it was a real work 


of God in him, and that he was become a religious gertle- 


man, you know T have affection enough to rejoice on my 


- own account, and to entertain him after another manner 
than before: but yet two things make it ſtill remote from 


me, Firſt, thay I 5 of the truth of the 
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towards me, and perhaps never may; and you know, ſi- 
ſter, continued ſhe, it is no buſineſs of mine, till he does. 

Why, chat's true, ſays the eldeſt ſiſter; but, what muſt 
be done then ? 

Done! ſays ſhe, let it alone; let i it 115 till we hear 
fomething or other of it in the ordinary way of ſuch things. 
But what muſt we do with my- father ? ſays the eldeſt, 

i he is always talking to me about it. 


Do! fays the other, give the ſame anſwer to him from 


me, as I do to you. 
Then, ſays the eldeſt, I am ſure he will never reſt, til 
he brings it about again; for he is ſtrangely intent upon it. 
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fact: and, Secondly, that, if it is ſo, he has made no ſtep 


Let that be as pleaſes God, I will be v holly neuter, ſays 


che youngeſt ſiſter. 


Some time after this diſcourſe, the father, having ſome 
occaſion for his health, went down to the bath, and taking 


all his daughters with him, they continued there ſome 


with a lady and her two daughters, who came thither from 


Hampſhire. The old lady had been a widow of a gentle- 


man of quality,. by whom ſhe had had two daughters, but 
was now married to an eminent clergyman in the country 
where ſhe lived; and they were all together at the bath, 
and lodged in the ſame apartments with theſe ladies. | 
It happened one day after dinner, ta!king freely toge- 
ther about marrying religious huſbands and wives; the el- 


deſt daughter, as what is always much upon the mind, will 
be, in proportion, much upon the tongue, inſiſted” in diſ- 
courſe upon the miſery of unequal matches, and how un- 


happy jt was, either to huſband or wife, when a religious, 
pious, ſincere Chriſtian, whether man or woman, was 
married to another, who had no ſenſe of religion ; - and the 
gives a long account of a relation of her father's, but with- 


all other reſpects, how comfortably and pleaſantly they li- 


ved, but only for that one thing: and then ſhe told them, 


(ail without naming any body) how many odd tricks Sir 
. James ſerved his lady, and the like. 
Well, 


months; in which time they contracted an acquaintance 


- 
1 


out naming their aunt, how good a huſband ſhe had in 
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Well, Madam, ſays the old clergyman, T can tell you 


« fach a ſtory of a lady in our county, as I believe you ne- 
ver heard the like. I do not know the woman, ſays the 
Doctor, but I know the gentleman intimately well, and have 
had a great deal. of religious converſation with him, upon 
de occaſion I ſhall tell you of. 


He courted a young lady, ſays the Doctor, but, whether 


ſhe lived in our county, or the City, or where, he is per- 
fectly mute, only that he often tells her Chriſtian name; 
and, ſeeing he ſeems reſolved to conceal her perſon, no bo- 
dy will be { rude to preſs him, on that head. 

The gentleman, ſays the Doctor, is of a very good fami- 
ly, has a noble eſtate, a comely perſon, and a compleat 


courtly education, and till this happened, was almoſt always' 


at London. 


Oe maſt be luke hen an angel in hn 
Hape, by his deſcription : but that we give no heed to; for, 


Madam, ſays the old Doctor, you know, men in love give 


themſelves a liberty that way: but however, after all 


things were agreed, and the writings drawing, it ſeems, 
the threw him off entirely, and refuſed him merely becauſe 
ſhe found he was a man of no religion. 

Says the eldeſt ſiſter, how could ſhe know that, Sir! ? he 
was not fo fooliſh to tell her ſo himſelf, I ſuppoſe. 


Yes, ſays the Doctor, he did: why then, ſays the ſiſter, 


I ſuppoſe he was very indifferent whether he had her or 
no. Indeed, ſays the Doctor, one would think ſo, and I 
ſaid fo to Dm! but he told me, that it was ſo far from that, 
that he had taken up his reſolution never to have any other 


woman, if ſhe were che richeſt, beſt, and moſt beautiful 


creature alive. 
Then, perhaps, the bids has a ſuperior fortune to him , 


beſides her other qualifications, ſays the ſiſter. No, juſt the 
contrary, ſays the Doctor. But, Madam, ſays he, I'll tell 


you the hiſtory of this gentleman, if it is not too long for 


you; it is a ſtory cannot be unprofitable to any one to hear, 


eſpecially to you, ladies, who have taken up ſuch happy re- 
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ladies bowed, in token they deſired him to go on with the 


ſtory. So the Doctor went on. 


Nothing touched this gentleman ſo near, ſays he, after 
he was gone from his miſtreſs, as to reflect what kind of 
a wretch or monſter he was, that a virtuous young lady, 
and one who he had reaſon to believe had no diſlike of him, 


| ſhould be afraid to marry him for fear of being ruined, and 


that ſhe ſhould think, if ſhe took him, ſhe declared war a- 
gainſt heaven, and renounced all pretenſions of duty to her 
maker. [Here he related the whole ſtory, his talk 


with himſelf, the diſcourſe at the chocolate-houſe, his re- 


treat into the country, his happening to hear the poor coun- 
tryman at prayer, his converſation with him upon the way, 
and his conduct afterward, all in the manner as related be- 
We muſt ſuppoſe the ſiſters to have much leſs ſenſe of 
religion than they were known to have, and particularly 


leſs ſenſe of the caſe itſelf, in which it was eaſy to know 


they were nearly concerned, if they were not very much 
moved with the particulars of this ſtory ; and no ſooner had 
the Doctor finiſhed his relation, with ſome very handſome 
reflections upon it, but the ſiſters longed to withdraw, to 
compare their own thoughts together, where they could do 


it with freedom. 


But the eldeſt daughter went farther; for though per- 


haps her curioſity was not greater than her ſiſter's, yet as 


her courage was greater, and her concern in it leſs, ſhe was 


| reſolved to get the name of this gentleman, if poſſible ; ac- 


cordingly, at length, ſhe aſked the Doctor, if the name of 


this gentleman was a ſecret ? No, Madam, ſays the Doc» 


tor, the whole neighbourhood know the ſtory in general, 
and it is nothing at all to his diſhonour. No, indeed, Sir, 
ſays ſne, but juſt the contrary ; and if it was otherwiſe, I 


would not have aſked his name. Indeed, Madam, ſays the 
Doctor, his name is no ſecret; it is Mr 


the eldeſt ſon _ 
of Sir Thomas —, by whom he enjoys an eſtate of 


| 20001. a- year, and after his uncle, who is very old, he 
has near a thouſand pounds a-year more entailed upon him. 


The two ſiſters had heard too much to hold any longer; 
| 9 | the: 


— 
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the youngeſt eſpecially, who pretending ſome indiſpoſition, 
withdrew, and her fiſter ſoon after: when her ſiſter came 
to her, ſhe ſaid, Well child, what do you ſay to this ſtory ? 
there is no room to think there can be any deſign in this old 
gentleman, or any hypocriſy in the particulars, if they are 
true. | „ ö 
Fer ſiſter ſaid never a word; but ſhe found ſhe had been 
crying, and that ſhe was till too full of it to ſpeak ; ſo ſhe 
let her alone a while, till, after ſome time fetching a great 
ſigh, which gave her paſſions ſome vent, ſays the youngeſt, 
Why, what do you ſay to it? I ſay to it! fays the eldeſt 
ſiſter, I can ſay neither leſs or more to it than what the 
two diſciples faid to one another, going to Emmaus, about 
our Saviour's diſcourſe to them, after he was gone, did not 
our hearts burn within us when he talked to us? I am ſure 
mine did, fays ſhe; ay, and mine too, ſays the youngeſt. 
But it is all nothing to me now. Nay, ſays the | eldeſt ſi- 
ſter, if all the ſtory be true, it may be ſomething to you 
ſtill; for you ſee, the Doctor ſays, he is reſolved to have 
no body elſe. 1 give no heed to that, ſays the youngeſt 
ſiſter, for the tables are quite turned now between us, and 
he ought to refuſe me now, for the very ſame reaſon that 
I refuſed him before; for I have not religion enough for 
ſuch a convert as this, I am ſure, any more than a man 
without any notion of a deity, had religion enough for me. 
Well, well, ſays her ſiſter, let Providence, which brings 
all things to paſs its own way, work as he ſees fit; I dare 
tay, as my aunt ſaid, we ſhall hear more of it. 
They had very little diſcourſe at that time but what end- 
ed thus: But the. eldeſt ſiſter had a great mind her father 
ſhould hear the ſtory too, if poſſible, before they left the 
place; and ſhe reſolved to take an opportunity to bring it 
about, if ſhe could; but ſhe was happily prevented by the 
forwardneſs of her father to complain of his daughter's 
nicety on all occaſions : for in diſcourſe with the Doctor 
and his lady, the young ladies on both fides being abſent, he 
Kk a hberty to exclaim vehemently, how fooliſh one of 
his daughters had been, and how ſhe had obſtinately caſt off 
a gentleman of ſuch and ſuch qualifications, as before. 
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My dear, ſays the Doctor's lady to him, pray tell Mr —— 
the ſtory you told the young ladies yeſterday : With all 
my heart, ſaid the Doctor; ſo he repeated the whole ſto- 


IM The father was exceedingly ſurpriſed at the particulars, 
but more when the Doctor told him the name of the gen- 
tleman. However, he held his tongue, as it happen'd, 
and did not let the Doctor know how near it related to his 
family; but in the evening, taking his opportutiity, he 

calls his eldeſt daughter to him, Hark ye, Betty, ſays he, 
did the Doctor tell you a ſtory t'other day of a gentleman 

in Hampſhire ? Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe. And was your ſiſter 
by? ſays he. Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe. And do you know 
that this is the ſame Mr that we know of? ſays 
her father. Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe, he told us his name: 
Well, and what does your ſiſter ſay to it? ſays he. She 
ſays little, Sir, ſays his daughter; but ſhe cannot but be 
moved with it; for tis a ſurpriſing ſtory. I dare ſay, 
ſays her father, I ſhall hear of him again; 'ſhe won't turn 
him off again, I hope; I am ſure ſhe does not deſerve him 
now. She ſays ſo herſelf, ſays the daughter, That he 
' ought to refuſe her now, for the ſame reaſon that ſhe re- 
| fuſed him. Well, ſays the father, we ſhall certainly hear 
of him again; 1 am fully perſuaded, he will have no reſt 
till he comes to ſee her again. — TO 
A few weeks after this they returned to London, and 
the eldeſt ſiſter being impatient to ſee her aunt, and to 
give her ſome account of theſe things, they went both a- 
Way to Hampſtead : When they came thither, ſhe failed 
not to give her aunt a particular account of all theſe paſſa- 
ges, as well that which had happen'd at their viſit to the 
merchant's lady in London, as what had happen'd at the 
by Bath; all which, but eſpecially the laſt, were wonderfully 
| ſurpriſing and agreeable to their aunt. Well, niece, ſays 
| the aunt to the youngeſt ſiſter, what do you think of theſe 
things? I can fay little to them, Madam, fays ſhe; I am 
glad, for his ſake, that God has open d his eyes. But is 
it no {atisfattion to you, child, ſays her aunt, that you 
have been fo far the — of it? Alas. oo 
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 fays the, I che inſtrument! I have been none of the in- 


ſtrument, not I. Yes, yes, replies her aunt, you have, 


and he acknowledges it too: And tarning to the eldeſt ſi- 
ſter, ſays ſhe, I think, child, now you may perform your 
"or and tell your ſiſter what he ſaid to you when: he 
led here as he went out of town. Yes, Madam, ſays 


. the, fo I think top. [Here ſhe gives her ſiſter a full ac- | 


count of what he had ſaid, as before]. | 
I think you might have told me this before, ſays the 
youngeſt ſiſter. Nay, ſiſter, replied ſhe, did you not 


take me ſhort, and forbid me telling you any thing, and 


-- withdrew out of the room, and bid me tell it my aunt ? 
Why that's true, I did fo, ſays ſhe again, and I have been 
Jo confus d, that I know not when 1 do well, and when 


I do ill: Indeed, niece, ſays her aunt, I alſo obliged her 


not to tell you; for I: concluded, if there was any thing in 
it, we ſhould hear of it again; and if we did not, it could 
de you no ſervice, _ 


+ While they were talking thus, a coach ſtopt at the door, . 


and a ſervant brought word, their father and another gen- 


Aleman with him was below ſtairs. | 97 


It will be neceſſary here to leave this part awhile, and 


bring forward the. ſtory of the young gentleman as far as 


it is needful to the coherence of things; the ſtory alfa 
| will be very ſhort. | 1 18 ire 


The young gentleman having, as has been ſaid, taken 


his new tutor, the poor countryman, into the houſe with 
him, received ſo much aſſiſtance from his advice, and had 


daily ſuch inſtruction in religious things, from the whole- 


ſome, plain counſels of this humble poor creature, that 


the benefit of them ſoon appear d in his conyerſation, and 


his. reformation ſoon became viſible. in the general courſe 
of his life; he kept company with the ſobereſt, graveſt, 


and moſt religious perſons that he could find; he kept a 


- moſt ſober, regular, reformed family; and ſeeming to re- 
ſolve to reſide pretty much there, for the better govern- 
ment of his family, he took in a young miniſter of an ex- 
maorginary good character to be his chaplain, and cauſed 
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every ſervant who appeared diſorderly or vicious to be put 
away out of his houſe, - | 
Ĩhbeſe, as the natural conſequences of a ſincere work 
upon his · dn mind, were the viſible product of that bleſſed 
change, and indeed an apreeable evidence of the ſincerity 
of it; but they were far from being the ſam of things; 
for, in à word, he proved to be a moſt pions ſincere 
| Chriſtian in all his ways; and as this was attended with a 
natural ſweetneſs in his diſpoſition, modeſty and generoſity 
in his manner, and an excellent temper, free from all 
manner of pride of hypocriſy, it made him perfectly a- 
greeable to all ſorts of people; thoſe who were not like him 
valued and honoured him, and the ſober, religious part of 
men were delighted in him beyond expreſſing. 

He went on thus for near two years, liv'd generally i in 
the country; and if he came to London, as occaſion re- 
quired, yet it appeared that his choice was rather for the 
country; eſpecially, becauſe he could not be long from his 
faithful aſſiſtant the poor clergyman, who was upon all 

occaſions, as we may ſay, clerk of the cloſet to him, and 
with whom he kept up a moſt religious but ſecret conver- 
ſation, and had retirements with him, which none wes 
acquainted with but themſelves, 

But in all this enjoyment of himſelf, Me the retii'd 
life he had now plac'd his delight in, he found ſomething 
{till wanting too, as well to complete his happineſs here, 
as to forward his progreſs in things of an eternal and dura- 
ble nature; and he began to ſay to himſelf, that he had robb'd 
himſelf of much of his comfort, in neglecting ſo long to. 

have the aſſiſtance of that bleſſed creature, whom God had 
made the firſt inſtrument to touch bis mind with a ſenſe of 
good things. 

Theſe thoughts dwelt upon his heart a gen while, and 
he found himſelf very uneaſy: it occurr'd to him, that cer- 
tainly, as it had pleaſed God to make that young woman 
give him the alarm, and ſtrike his ſoul with the firſt ſenſe 
of his wretched condition, he had ' certainly furniſhed her 
for his farther aſſiſtance, and made her capable of giving 
him further 8 bght, and * in his duty ; and that 
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he ſtood in the way of bis own comforts all the while he was 
without her; nay, that he ſeemed to reject the inſtrument 


by which God had done him ſo much good, without inqui- 
ring whether God had deſigned her for his farther benefit or 


"He reflected how faitable a diſpoſition ſhe was of in reli- 

pow things, to the deſign he had of keeping up a religjous 

ily, and how admirable a wife, a mother, a miſtreſs, 
ſuch a lady muſt needs be to him, and his whole houſe ; 
who now ſaw the truth of the excellent ſentence ſhe had of- 
ten repeated to him, yiz. That a religious life was the only 
heaven upon earth. He diſcourſed all theſe things with his 
faithful a poor William, who preſſed him by all 
the perſuaſions he could uſe to go and make ber his own; 
for it was the only fear, William ſaid he had for him, that 
he would marry ſome lady, who, having been brought up 
in the uſual levity of the times, ous pull him backward, 
rather than forward him in his religious reſolutions. 

With theſe thoughts he —— to go to London, and 
apply himſelf immediately to his former miſtreſs, and ob- 
tain - her for his own, if poſſible; but was exceedingly diſ- 
appointed, when he found ſhe and her father, and all the 
family, were gone to the Bath. 

However he waited and hearing of their return, he went 
immediately to make his viſit, without any ceremony; 
when he found ſhe was abroad, he fell to work ſeriouſly 
with her father; he told him, "that the laſt time he was 
there, he had indeed promiſed ta wait on her again, but had 
not yet done it, for which he was come now to aſk her 
pardon, and to give her the reaſon of it, and hoped he 
would give him leave to fee his daughter again, notwith- 
ſtanding what had paſſed. Her faber told him, he had re- 
ceived an account how his daughter had us'd him; that he 
was in the country when it happened, otherwiſe he ſhould 
have concern'd. himſelf to have ſecured him better treat- 
ment; that he had reſented it fo already to his daughter, 
that he had ſcarce been in ſpeaking-terms with her ſince ; 
that as to his promiſe of coming again, he believed ſhe was 
convinced that ſhe bad no reaſon to expect it, ſeeing no 
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gentleman would care to be ill- uſed twice upon the ſame 


occaſion. The young gentleman anſwer'd, that he was 


very ſorry he ſhould reſent any thing from his daughter on 


his account; that he was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay ſhe had 
ill-us'd him; that upon his word ſhe had not done or faid 
the leaſt unbecoming thing to him ; that he was even then, 
when ſhe did it, fully convinced of the reaſonableneſs of 
what ſhe had ſaid, and ten times as much, Af that were 
poſſible ; and alſo of the juſt motives ſhe had to ſay it to 


him; that if ſhe had done leſs, ſhe would have acted from 


meaner principles than he knew ſhe was miſtreſs of ; and 


that her reaſons were ſo good, and ſhe ſo well maintained 


them, that he had neither then, or now, the leſt thing to 
offer againſt them ; and that his buſineſs was not now to an- 


{wer her arguments, but to ſee if he could comply better 


with the juſt demands that the then made, than he could 
The father anſwered with a great many compliments 
and excuſes, and ſuch like diſcourſes ; but the gentleman 
found that he neither reliſhed the reaſon of his daughter's 


refuſal, or was affected at all with all he could fay to con- 


vince him how he had taken it; and modeſty forbidding 
him to go farther in any declaration aboat religious matters, 
eſpecially where he found there was no taſte of it, he de- 


clin'd ſaying any more about it; but he turn'd his diſcourſe 


to deſiring another interview with his daughter upon the 
terms of former propoſals ; which the father conſenting to, 
they went together in the young gentleman's chariot to 
Hampſtead, where the young ladies were; and this was 


the gentleman, who, as I obſery'd, was come to the door 


with their father, juſt as they were above talking of him 
I had given an account before, that they heard a coach 
ſtop at the gate, and that a ſervant brought up word, that 
their father, and another gentleman, was below ſtairs: but 
they were ſurpriſed, you may be ſure, when the eldeſt ſi- 
ſter, going down firſt, comes running up ſtairs again, with 


the news, in ſhort, that it was Mr., and that their 
nr, EE. | 
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The aunt, unwilling her niece ſhould appear in any diſ- 
order, ſays to her, Come, child, you two ſhall ſtay a little, 
and let me go down firſt; which the younger ſiſter was 

very plad of. It was eaſy to perceive, and the paſſages 
already related will allow ns to ſuppoſe, that although it was 
ſome {ſurpriſe to the young lady to have him come thus ſud- 
denly and abruptly upon her, having not prepared her 


thoughts, or reſolved upon what reception to give him, and 


not having the leaſt intimation ſrom her father upon what 
account he came, yet that ſhe was not alarmed as ſhe uſed 


to be; the ſcruples of her conſcience were all anſwered ; 
her jealouſies of his hypocriſy were over; and her affection | 


had little or nothing to ſtruggle with now, unleſs ſhe might 


doubt his reſentment of things paſt, and whether he came 
upon the old account, or rather to perform his promiſe, and 


make a viſit of the ceremony 'only : however, ſhe begg'd 


her ſiſter to ſpeak to her aunt, that they might ſtay at her 


houſe, and that ſhe might receive bis viſits there, becauſe 
then ſhe would have her aunt to adviſe and conſult with, on 
every occaſion, and then that the would put off their being 
' left together that night, that ſhe might conſider things a 

little, and know the better how to receive him. Moy 
Aer ſiſter went down, and ſending for her aunt into an- 


other room, propoſed the firſt to her; let me alone, niece, 


for that, ſays ſhe. So the other went up to her ſiſter, and 
ſoon after the father calling for his two daughters, they 
went down into the room. It was eaſy for her, at firſt 
ſight, to perceive, that her lover was not at all alter'd in 
his affection to her; that he did not come to her with re- 
ſentment, or with ceremony; for he flew to her, took her 


in his arms, and told her, he came to ſee if ſhe had good» 


neſs enough to pardon his not keeping his word with her, 
in coming to wait on her again, and alſo to claim her pro- 
miſe of ſtaying for him. He ſpoke this ſo ſoftly, as not to 
be heard by the company, and without expecting any an- 


ſwer, turn'd about to pay his reſpe&ts to her aunt ; in doing - 
which, he told her, he hoped ſhe would give him leave to 


wait upon her niece at her houſe. | 


The aunt took the hint, and turning, tothe father, Bro- 


ther, 
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ther, ſays ſhe, to him privately, I think, if you would.let 


my niece ſtay here for ſome time, and let the gentleman | 


come to wait on her here, I would take care to prevent 
ſuch little ſcruples as you know interrupted that affair be- 
fore, and you will the ſooner bring it to an end, according 


do your mind. With all my heart, ſays the father; if we 
had done ſo before, I believe ſhe had not play d the fool as 


ſhe did. | 

DO pon this, turning themſelves to the company, ſhe ſays 
aloud, Niece; I don't intend to loſe your company thus; I 
ſuppoſe, if this gentleman deſigns to viſit you, he won't 
think it a great-way to come to Hampſtead, which, now 
the roads are ſo good, is not above an. hour's driving; and, 
I hope, we ſhall not make his entertainment ſo ill, as to 
make him weary of coming hither. Her niece ſaid, that 


muſt be as her father pleaſed to direct: I know that, ſaid - 


her aunt : and therefore I have got your father's conſent 


already. They bow'd both to her iu token of aſſent, and 
night coming on, her father talk'd of going away; ſo he 


told her, he would take another opportunity to wait on her, 
which was what ſhe had deſired. And thus ended their 
firſt. mecting. . 


They had ſcarce din'd the next day, but, as he had 


' aid, he came to viſit her, and they had the whole after- 


noon to themſelves ; and, from that day, they began to 
-underſtand one another ſo well, that, in a few weeks, 


matters began to draw to a cloſe. Bur, becauſe ſome part 
of their diſcourſe is neceſſary to finiſh the former account, 


and may be as uſeful as it is entertajuing, 1 ſhall firſt give 


| Aome of the particulars, as they occurr'd in diſcourſe bes 
tween her and her aunt and ſiſter, npon this occaſion. 

| As ſhe had advis'd with her ſilt:r and aumt upon every 
particular, and eſpecially with: her ſiſter, from the firſt of 


it; ſo ſhe made no ſeruple to give them a full account of 


things, as they paſs'd. It was one morning, after the 
gentleman had been above a week in his new addrefles, 
that, ng into her aunt's dre Hug - room, ſhe found her 
ſiſter there drinking coffee wit) her àunt; and her ſiſter 
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Eid. Sift. Well, Siſter, you us'd to be free with a body, 


2 Nr rell one now and then how things went with you ; now 
we hear nothing from you: what, is it all to be a ſecret? 


"” Aunt. Nay, Niece, you ought not to prels your ſiſter to 


give an account of {ach thin 


Eid. Sift. When ſhe wanted advice, Madam, ſhe was 


open enough 


Aunt. For my part, I wiſh her as well as I do my own 
children; but I cannot deſire her to give any account of ſuch 


things, unleſs ſhe wants advice in any thing; and then 
ſhe” s a judge of that. 


Yo. Sift. Indeed, Madam, if I have not told any thing, 


or every thing, beth to you and my ſiſter, it has not been 
by way of reſerve ; I am ready to give you a full account of 
all you deſire; for there is nothing paſſes between us, that 
need be conceal'd from you that are ſo_near to me. As for 
my ſiſter, I told her every paſſage before ; and as for you, 
Madam, did I not deſire to be here, that 1 might conſult 
and adviſe with you, and have your directions in every 
. ſtep ? And I bave wonder'd you never aſk d about it before. 
Eld. Sift. The chief thing I want to know is, how you 
find him, as to the grand affair of religion; and, whether 
you think him a hypocrite, or no? 

Aunt. Ay, that's what I am curious about. | 
To. Sift. J am but an ill judge of ſincerity, eſpecially in 
a caſe where my inclinations, you know, are partial. 
Eid. Siſt. Why, you were the niceſt creature alive be- 


fore, ſiſter; and yet, you know, your affections were the 


ſame way then. 

Aunt. Ay, Niece, what can you ſay to that ? 

To. Siſt. Madam, my ſiſter takes it quite wrong. 

Eld. Sift. How do I take you wrong, liſter! ? did you 
conclude him to be an atheiſt ? 

Yo. Siſt. But I never f1id he was a hy pocrite : : if he had 
been no honeſter, than he was politic, I had been effectual- 


ly deceived ; for it was tos true, as he ſaid, if he had ralk'd 


a little religiouſly, nay, if he had not openly profeſs d his 
contempt of all religion, he had cheated me, and I had 
never made any * ection. | 

. ; unt. 
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Aunt. That's true; you are right, couſin : but how 
ſtands it now ? are all the ſtories you told me you heard at 
the Bath about him true, or no? N 

Yo. Siſt. Truly, I believe they are. 


Ed. Sift. Are you but at believe ſtill? I would have had 


the bottom of them all out by this time; what have you 


been about all.this while ? | 
To. Siſt. Truly, we have ſpent all the time almoſt about 
the great difficulty of judging whether he is ſincere, or a 


| Hypocrite ; and we are ſcarce got through it yet, I aſſure 


you. 
E12. Siſt. Why then I think my ſiſter is mad: what 
kind of confeſſion of principles do you inſiſt on, pray ? I 


hope you don't ſet up to examine the heart. 


Yo. Sift. You run all upon miſtakes with me, ſiſter ; the 


diſpute lies juſt the other way; I am for allowing him to 


be ſincere, but he will not grant that I have any reaſon to 


do fo: he ſays, that I ought to believe he is a hypocrite. 


Aunt. Come, niece, let us have the whole ſtory of it; 
we ſhall then know how to judge of it together. 
Yo. Siſt. With all my heart, Madam : you know he 


came to me laſt Tueſday night, when you firſt left us toge- 


ther. After ſome compliments, he repeated what he had 
{aid before, that he came to aſk my pardon for not coming 


again, as he had ſaid he would: I told him, I did not ex- 


pect him to come again; and, if I was to believe the opi- 
nion of other people, I had uſed him ſo rudely, that it was 
not reaſonable to think, that any gentleman that was ſo 


treated, would ever have come again, unleſs it was to af- 


front me. He wonder'd, he ſaid, who could pretend to ſay 


ſo; for, he aſſir*'d me, he not only never ſaid I uſed him 


ill, but never thought ſo, and certainly I would not ſay ſo 
to any body; for he was perſwaded, he ſaid, that I did 
neither do it on purpoſe to uſe him ill, or believe it was ill 


' . uſage. I told him, he did me a great deal of juſtice to ſay, 


I did not act on purpoſe to affront him; but that I could not 
but ſay, I thought I had uſed him a little too rudely, for all 


that; and that if he thought ſo too, I was very ready to take 


this opportunity to aſk him pardon, without ſomuch as naming 
bY . 1 the 
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che neceſſity I was in, on other accounts, for doing what I did. 
Aunt. You were very courtly in that particular, niece ; 
pray, what did he ſay to it? 

0. Siſt. He told me, I had nothing to aſk him pardon 
for; and aſſured me, he had not been gone half an hour 
from me, before he was convinced of the juſtice of all I 
had ſaid, and how much reaſon I had to refuſe him, upon 
the nicety which I had refuſed him upon. He added, that 
he had a thouſand times ſince reproach'd himſelf with the 
folly of his own conduct at that time, or that he could think 
it could recommend him to any woman of virtue and ſenſe, 
to boaſt of having no thought or ſenſe of religion : for, Ma- 
dam, fays he, had you taken no notice of it, I ſhould of 
neceſſity have concluded, in a quarter of an hour after, 
that you had no ſenſe of virtue or religion yourſelf... Why, 
what if I had not? ſaid I; I had been but the more ſuitable 
to you, and you muſt have liked me the better for that. 
He returned, no, Madam, juſt the contrary ; for, though 
I own I had not thought of religion myſelf, yet, had any 
woman told me ſo of herſelf, I ſhould preſently have faid, 
ſhe was' no match for a gentleman ; for no man can 
be ſo void of ſenſe, as well as of religion, as not to know, 


that a woman of no religion is no woman fit to make a wife 


of: and this, ſays he, convinced me, that you were in the 
right to refuſe me on that account. | 
Aunt. It was a very ingenuous acknowledgm ent, I con- 
feſs ; the truth of it is ſo convincing, that I with all the 
young women, who have their ſettlements in view, would 
reflect ſeriouſly on this point, That, however wicked men 
arc, they are always willing to have ſober, religious, and 
virtuous wives; and 'tis very rarely, that the worſt rake 
in nature, if his ſenſes are in exerciſe, deſires to have a 
wife looſe like himſelf ;— but pray go on, niece. 
Yo. Siſt. He told me, he was not gone a quarter of an 
hour from me, but this reflection ſtruck with horror upon 
his minds what a dreadful creature am I? Sure I am a 
horrid frightiul wretch ! that a woman of ſobriety 
and religion was afraid to venture to take me, for fear 
of being ruined ; and. that ſhe ſhould think ſhe declared 
war againſt , and joined herſelf to one of God's e- 


nemies! 


8 
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| nemies! He has going on, but I found his ſpeech ſtopp'd of 
a ſudden ; at which 1 was a little ſurpriſed, and aſk'd him, 
if he was not well? he ſaid, Yes; and endeavoured to hide 
the little diſorder he was in, and went on. He then told 
me, that I had been really very juſt to him, and he had 
reaſon to thank me for it; and that he had deſired my 
ſiſter to expreſs his mind fully on that account ; which he 
hoped ſhe had done. I told him, I conld not now enter 
upon an apology for what I had ſaid to him ſo long ago; 
that, if I had treated him rudely, or ſeverely, I was very 
ſorry; but that what I did was occaſioned, as he knew ve- 
ry well, by his making ſuch open declarations, and ſuch 
as I thought he really had no occaſion for, concerning his 
averſion to, and ignorance of all religion ; and that it was 
really a dreadful thing to think of marrying on ſuch terms. 
He replied, that if I had ſaid leſs than I did, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, when he came to his ſenſes, have had a meaner 
opinion of me, than he had; and that it was really the re- 
proaches that I had given him, and the excellent reaſons I 
had given him for my reſolutions of rejecting him, that had 
now brought him back to me, and had made him reſolve to 
have no woman on earth but me, if I would but reyoke the 
reſolution I had taken againſt him: for nothing leſs, than 
ſo much religion and virtue, could ever make him happy. 
Aunt. If he was ſincere in this, I aſſure you, niece, it 
was a high compliment upon religion, as well as upon your 
conduct. 9 PE, 
To. Sift. I told him, that, as the reaſon I had for uſing. 
him ſo, was thus approved by himſelf, he bound me to pre- 
ſerve the ſame reſolution, on the hazard of his having a 
leſs eſteem for me. He confeſs'd that was very true, un- 
leſs he could convince me the cauſe was remov'd ; which 
he ſaw no hopes of; and that was the reaſon that he came. 
to viſit me again, with ſo little encouragement, that he 
knew not what to think of it. 4 
_ Ed. Siſt. What could he mean by that? why, fare, 
then all we have heard muſt be falſe, and he is the ſame - 
man as ever. | RG | 
To. Siſt. I was greatly ſtartled at his words, and looked 
5 8 2 | ſteadily 
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ſteadily at him, but could judge nothing from his counte- 
nance; but it grew late, and he took his leave, falling in- 


do ſome other curſory talk, and left me, I confeſs, in the 


greateſt confuſion of thoughts imaginable ; for I was dread- 
fully afraid he would declare himſelf to have no ſenſe of re- 
ligion on his mind ſtill ; and then I was in a worſe condition 
than at firſt, having thus admitted a ſecond treaty with 
him | 


Aunt. I thought, child, you was a little perplex d on 
Tueſday night; but I took it to be only a little thoughtful- 

neſs more than ordinary, which is uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
. » . Yo. Siſt. When he came again the next night, he made 

a kind of an apology for having left me in more diſorder 
than he us d to do: For to tell you true, Madam, ſays he, 
I was not able to go on with what I was ſaying to you, 

neither am I now, ſays he, ſeeing I am come to wait on 
vou, and yet have effectually ſhut the door againſt myſelf. 
I told him, I did not perhaps rightly underſtand him, unleſs 
he would explain himfelf : why, ſays he, I have firſt told 
you ſincerely, how abſolutely I approve the reſolution you 
took againſt me, and yet own'd and do ſtill, that I am no 
way able to convince you that the cauſe is removed. I told 
him, that I thought he was not juſt to himſelf; and that 
the ſame thing, whatever it was, that had power to con- 
vince him that I was under a neceſſity to refuſe him on that 
occaſion, would certainly aſſiſt him to remove the cauſe. 
He turn'd ſhort upon me. But, Madam, faid he, did I 
not make conditions with you, that whenever I talk'd of it, 
vou ſhould take me for a hypocrite ? and did I not declare 
poſitively to you, that I would deceive you, if I could? 

E1d. Sift. Now I know. what he meant. | | 
Yo. Sift. Ay, ſo did I too; but he run it up fo high a- 
gainſt himſelf, that I could not anſwer a word, unleſs 1 
would have turn'd the tables, as it were, againſt myſelf, and 
courted him, by telling him how well I was fatisfied of his ſin- 
cerity ; ſo that, in ſhort, I was quite puzzled : for what could 
I fay to a man that did, as it were, bid me believe him to 
be 4 hypocrite ? GEN + | 8 
Auni. Nou had a nice caſe before you, couſm ; pray 
what {aid you to it? | | 7 
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Yo. Siſt. 1 told him very coldly, I was under aneceſſity of 


believing every thing he ſaid, becauſe he had been ſo ſincere 


with me all along : and I begg* d him therefore not to tell me 
ſeriouſly now that he was a hypocrite ; and that the cauſe 
of my refuſing to talk with him before was not removed 3 
that I hoped it was otherwiſe, but ſhould deſpair of it, if it 
came from his own mouth; and that if I was aſſured from 
his own mouth, that he came to deceive me, he muſt needs 


know I had nothing elſe to do, but to act as I did before, 


Which he had own'd I had reaſon for. No, Madam, ſays 
he, I do not ſay, I deſire to deceive you; but, I ſay, that 

having told you I would, you ought to believe I deſign it; 
and I ſee no room to Convince you that I am not an hy 

crite, ſeeing I promis'd you I would be ſo; and I know 


not whether I dare tell you that I am not ſo, even in the beſt 


of me. 


Eld. Siſt. I could have put an end to all this nicety in 
two words. 


Lo. Siſt. Then you will the more caſily tell me how : 


| ſhall do it. 


Eid. Siſt. Why I would have told him, that though I 


had not ſo much concern for him to buſy myſelf to inquire 
after his conduct, yet I had not ſo little, as not to be glad 
to know, by other hands than his own, that he was no 


hypocrite, and that J rejoiced for his ſake to hear that his 


eyes were opened to that which could alone make him the 
happieſt man alive. 

Yo. Siſt. Then I muſt at the ſame time have told him, 
that my ſcruples were all over about him; which was as 
much as to tell him I would have him whenever he pleas'd 
to take me: but I han't learn'd that way of talking yet. 
| Hunt. Well, niece, and if you had, after fo long ac- 


quaintance, and ſo much preſſing, I do not think you could | 


have charg'd yourſelf with being forward. 


Yo. Sift. Well then, you will the better like what has 


baren d ſince, Madam. 
Aunt. With all my heart; then pray 90 on, my dear. 
Yo. Siſt. Why, Madam, this took up the firſt three or 


four nights of our diſcourſe ; the night before laſt he began. 
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a little more ſeriouſſy, and came cloſer to the thing itlelf : 
he told me, he had made himſelf very melancholy with 
me, the two laſt times he was with me; for he thought, 
that inſtead of courting; me to have him, he had taken a 
: t deal of pains to court me to refuſe him again. I told 
him, I thought fo too; and that J confeſs'd I had been a 
little concern'd about it, becauſe I could by no means un- 
derſtand him. He told me, it proceeded from the juſt re- 
flection he made on his foolith diſcourſe two years ago, v2. 
that he wiſh'd he had counterfeited religious diſcourſe, and 
that he would certainly have cheated me if he could, and 
did not doubt but he could have done it effectually. Thoſe 
words, he ſaid, flew in his face, when he went to ſay any 
thing ſeriouſly to me, and perſuaded him that I would be- 
lieve he was only counterfeiting ſerious things on purpoſe 
to deceive me. I anſwered, he might reproach himſelf 
with thoſe things, but T did not lay any ſtreſs on them ; for 
T believed he had too much honeſty, whether it proceeded 
from religion or no, to offer to deceive me in a thing, in 
which he own'd fo ingenuonſly I was right. Then he told 
me, with the greateſt affection in his diſcourſe that ever I 
ſaw in my life, that he muſt confeſs, as he ſaid before, 
that my rejecting him, as I had done, had made impreſ- 
ſions on his mind quite different from what he had before: 
but that he found it the hardeſt rhing in the world to ex- 
preſs what had happen'd to him on that account, and the 
thoughts of thoſe things which had taken up his mind ſince 
that; only this he would own to me, that I was in the 
right; that he had moſt notoriouſly expoſed himſelf to me, 
and that he had perfectly the ſame opinion now of thoſe 
things, which I had before, viz. that a religious life was 
the only heaven upon earth; but he could go no farther, 
he ſaid, nor could he anſwer for himſelf, how far ſuch 
thoughts might carry him, or expreſs to me the particulars 
that had lain upon his mind about them; and how far what 
he had ſaid would ſatisfy me, he did not know. I told 
him, I hoped he did not think I fet up for a judge of the 
particulars ; that my objection before lay againſt a general 
contempt of all religion; ; * it was my terror to think of 
| marrying 
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marrying an enemy to God, one that had no ſenſe of the 


common duties we all owe to him that made us: but that 


I never pretended to expect a confeſſion of faith from him, 
or any man, in ſuch a caſe. He told me, he thought it 


required more aſſurance than he was maſter of, to talk a- 


ny thing of himſelf that way, at leaft till there were more 
intimacy between us; that he thought religious things 
(talked of in that manner), received an injury from the 
very diſcourſe ; and that it was next door to boaſting of 
them, which was the worſt kind of hypocriſy ; and if he 


could ſay no more of himſelf but this, he hoped I wonld 


take it for a ſufficient teſtimony of the alteration of his 
thoughts, viz. that he loved me for the honour I paid to 
religion, and for that ſteadineſs which had made me refuſe 
him before. I told him, I ſaw his difficalty, and that I 
would abate him the trouble of entering into particulars, 


which I found he was too modeſt to relate, and which how- 


ever I was not quite a ſtranger to; and that I deſired we 
might ſpeak no more of a thing which I knew it was dift- 
cult for him to be free in. He bluſhed as red as fire, when 

I ſaid I was not a ſtranger to the particulars, which he de- 
clined to expreſs, and {aid not one word for a good while. 
J told him, I knew it was a point that could not come ea» 
ſily from a man's own mouth; that I did not deſire it, and 
would make him eaſy, ſo far as to tell him, I was fully 


fatisfied he was no hypocrite, and hoped he would give 


himſelf no more trouble about it. He took me in his arms, 
and told me very affectionately. that I had ſaid that of him, 
that he would give all the world to be able to ſay of himſelf; 


that, however, he hoped to be beholden to me for more 


than that; and as I had given him the firſt view of the 


beauty of a religious life, he expected a great deal more. 


from my aſſiſtance and example, in purſuing the ſteps of 
it. I told him, that I begged of him we might avoid all 
religious compliments, for. they were the oddeſt things in 


nature; that he quite miſtook me; that it was not becauſe 


I thought myſelf capable of guiding in religions matters, 
that I inſiſted on the neceſſity of not marrying a man void 
of religion, but from a due ſenſe of juſt the contrary, viz. 
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the want T ſhould be in of being guided and aſſiſted in reli- 
gious things, upon all occaſions myſelf ; that it would be 


a fatal miſtake the other way, and greatly to my diſad- 


vantage, to have him expect more from me than he would | 


find; and that, on the contrary, I thought I had now fo 
much leſs religion than he, that he ought to refafe me now, 
for the ſame reaſon that I refuſed him before. | 


This is the ſum of our affair, and thus it ſtands, only 


with this addition, that he told me a very pleaſant ſtory 
Which happened at a chocolate-houſe near the court, which 
is ſo uſeful, as well as diverting, that I cannot but relate 
it to you. 

[Here ſhe tells them the ſtory of the two beaus and the 
Lord, diſcourſing of the ſuitableneſs of a In ute, to 
the life of a gentleman. 
© Aunt. That ſtory is fit to be read for a lecture of i in- 
ſtruction to all the young gentlemen of this _ Well, 
niece, you are a happy girl. | 

To. Sift. Why, Madam ? 

Aunt. Only in being courted by a gentleman of the 


greateſt ſincerity, modeſty, and picty, that 1 ever met 


with in my life. 


Yo. Siſt. And would you adviſe me, Madam, to have 
him then? 
Aunt. Ay, child, without any more difficulty, if you 
_ defire to be the happieſt woman alive, and an example and 
encouragement to all the young women in England, for the 
rejecting prefane and irreligious huſbands. 

Thus far, I think, contains all the uſeful part of this 
ſtory, only adding, that it was not long after this, both 
the agreement and ſettlement being all in a readineſs, the 


father and all friends aſſenting, they were married, and 


lived afterwards the happieſt couple that can be imagined ; 


having a ſober, regular, well-governed family, a moſt | 


pleaſant, comfortable, agreeable converſation with one an- 
other; ſuitable in temper, deſires, delights, and, in a 
word, in every thing elſe ; and, which made them com- 


pletely happy, they were exemplary in piety and virtue te 
al that knew them. 
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or whether he had any religion or no, 
fettlement ; and now we ſhall ſee her be as good as her word. 


and from that time refolyed to make her his wife. 
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three daughters of the gentleman, whoſe family 
this book began with, and the comfortable ſucceſs 


| N Ehave ſeen the happy cl of he youn Wi ofthe 


of it: The ſecond daughter, from the beginning, acted upon 


other principles, or rather, indeed, upon no principles at 
"all; yet her hiſtory may, perhaps, be no leſs fruitful of in- 


ſtruction than the other, though IC; more tragical, 


as to her own part of it. 

She had declared to her ſiſter, as appears in the begin- 
ning of her ſtory, that ſhe would not trouble herſelf, when 
it came to her turn, what religion the gentleman was of, 


if ſhe had but a good 


Her father, whoſe character I have ſufliciently ſpoken 
to, already, having had, for many years, a conſiderable 
trade into Italy, where he once lived, there came an Eng- 
liſh gentleman to viſit him, who had been formerly cotem- 
porary with him, and long been his correſpondent or fac- 
tor there, viz. at Leghorn; and who, being grown very rich, 
was come to England, reſolving to ſettle here. There 
were ſome accounts, it "ems, depending between them, 


which they had appointed a day to ſettle and balance, in 


order to exchange releaſes; which being all finiſned in the 
morning, the father of theſe ladies takes his factor into his 
coach, and carries him home to dinner with him, where 


the old gentleman: entertained him very handſomely, and 


where he had an opportunity to ſee the two maiden daughters; 
for the youngeſt, who had been married ſome time, was 


gone into Hampſhire to her country- ſeat with her huſ- 


band. | 
This Leghorn merchant no fomney ſaw and converſed a 4 
little with the ladies, but he took a fancy to the youngeſt, 
It was 
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not long before he let them know his mind; and, having 
made very handſome propoſals to her father, he (the fa- 
ther) received him with a frankneſs ſuitable to their long 
intimacy and acquaintance, and told him, With all his 
heart, if his daughter and he could agree. : 

Before I bring them together, it is proper to the reliſh 
of the ſtory, to take a little notice of the characters of the 
two young perſons, of whoſe ſtory we ought to have a ge- 
neral idea, that we may not be left to gather it up ſlowly 
among the particulars. | 

The young lady was very fober, virtuous to the niceſt 
degree, extremely well-bred, and wonderfully good-hu- 
moured. She was likewiſe a very lovely beautiful perſon, the 
handſomeſt of the three ſiſters beyond all compariſon. As to 
religion, ſhe had a very good foundation of knowledge, and 
had done nothing to make it be ſuppoſed ſhe was not truly 
religious in practice; but ſhe was not altogother ſo grave 
and ſerious as her eldeſt ſiſter, much leſs was ſhe ſo devout 
and ſtrict as her younger ſiſter that was married, as might 
be obſerved from what paſſed between them at firſt : Her 
temper was ſprighily and gay; and, though ſhe governed 
herſelf ſo, that ſhe gave every one room: to ſee, that ſhe 
was one that had a true ſenſe of religion at bottom, and a 
fund of good principles and good notions in her mind; yet 
ſhe was young and merry, and did not tie herſelf up ſo 
ſeverely in ſuch things as her ſiſters had done; which, 
though it was no part of her happineſs in the affair before 
Her, yet it rendered her very agreeable to her father ; and 
particularly, it made the affair with this gentleman much 
caſter to her father, and he had much leſs trouble with her, 
than he had with her two ſiſters. | | 
The gentleman was, as I have obſerved, an Italian mer- 
chant, a very handſome, agreeable perſon, perfectly well- 
bred, having lived abroad, and ſeen a great deal of the 


world. He was alſo a man of excellent parts and ſenſe, 


talked admirably well, almoſt to every thing that came 
in his way, ſpoke ſeveral languages, and, in ſhort, was 
not a complete-bred merchant only, but much of a gentle- 
man; and to all this was to be added, that he was very | 

ſober, 
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ſober, grave, and oftentimes, as occaſion offered, his diſ- 
courſe upon religious affairs diſcovered him to be very ſe- 
rious and religious. As to his eſtate, it was not very well 
only, but extraordinary; he was indeed a little too old, 


having lived abroad about twenty-two years, and was a- 
bout ſo much above twenty, which was the age of the la- 


dy. However, as this was an advantage in many other 


ways, as in his judgment and experience in the world, the 
father made no ſcruple at all of it, nor did his daughter in- 
quire much after it. 


In a word, having been introduced to the young lady, 
ſhe muſt have been a woman of much more nicety and 
ſcruple than ſhe profeſſed herſelf to be, if ſhe had diſſiked 
any thing in his perſon or circumſtances; and therefore 


having kept her company for ſome weeks, things began to 


draw towards a cloſe, when one evening, after the gentle- 


man had been with her, and was gone away, her eldeſt 


ſiſter and ſhe happened to meet ; and the following dialogue 
between them may farther explain the caſe. | 


VVT 


Eld. Sift. ELL, ſiſter, how do you go on ? When 
are we to go and buy wedding-cloaths ? 
Siſt. Nay, I don't know; even when you will, I think. 


I don't know what we ſtay for, not I. 


Eid. Siſt. Prithee let's have done with it then. I want 


to call him brother ; then I can talk freely to him. 


Siſt, Why, you may call him brother now, can't you ? 
You ſee he calls you ſiſter already, as naturally as if you 
were all of a breed. | | 

Eid. Sift. Ay, ſo did ſomebody elſe, you know; and yet 
made a two-year's piece of work of it afterward for all 


that. 


[She means the gentleman that courted the third ſiſter.] 
Siſt. Yes, yes, I remember it; but I'll aſſure you I am 


none of thoſe; Tl either make an end of it one way, or 


T 2 make 
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make an end of it another way, in leſs than ſo many 
months. | 5 * | 
Eld. Siſt. Perhaps your objections are not ſo juſt as hers. 
Siſt. I don't enter into her ſcruples, I aſſure you. 
Ed. Siſt. J hope you have not her occaſion. | 
Sift. Nay, I don't know what occaſion ſhe had, not J. 
_ Ed. Sift. Nay, hold, ſiſter ; don't ſay ſo neither; with- 
out doubt her occaſion was very juſt ; and you have the 
{ame obligation upon you; but I hope you have not the ſame 
occaſion. | , 
Sift. I know not what you mean by obligation; I have 
no obligation at all upon me, as I know of. 
Eld. Sift. Why do you ſay fo, ſiſter ? I mean the obli- 
gation Which is upon us all from the charge my mother 
gave us upon her death»bed, about our marrying religious 
huſbands. | rok | 
Sift, T look upon what my mother ſaid, to be good coun- 
ſel, which we ſhould give its due weight to; but I do not 


take it to be a command that binds me abſolutely in duty _ 


to my mother's words. Duty certainly ends, when death 
ſeparates. | | - 
ld. Sift. I know not whether it does, or no, ſiſter. 
Siſt. I think you are too ſuperſtitious that way, ſiſter. 
Eid. Siſt. Well, but ſuppoſe it to be but as advice, yet 
it has a double force with it. Firſt, as it came from a ten- 
der, dear, and moſt affectionate mother, who not only 
moſt paſſionately loved us, but had an excellent judgment 
to direct her to give us the beſt counſel, And, /econdly, 
as our own judgment and conſciences muſt teſtify with her, 
that what ſhe injoined us to obſerve, is the moſt reaſonable 
neceſſary thing for us to do, that can be imagined for our 
own adyantage, and as well for our happineſs here as 
hereafter. EL : I 
St. You lay a greater ſtreſs upon it than I do, I con- 
feſs. If my mother had been alive indeed, I ſhould have 
thought myſelf obliged to be guided by her directions, and 
her injunctions would have been poſitive commands; but 
then ſhe would have been able to judge of particular cir- 
_ cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, and would have given her advice accord- 
ingly. 

, Siſt. But her advice to us was therefore ſuited to 
her preſent ſtate of abſence, and went no farther than to a 
caſe deſcribed by its own circumſtances, and which no- 
thing can alter; becauſe the obligation ſuppoſes the cir- 
cumſtance , and where the circumſtance i is not, the obliga- 
tion ceaſes. 

Siſt. You talk ſo b I want an explanation. 
Ela. Siſt. No, ſiſter, you don't want an explanation, I 
am ſure ; but you are diſpoſed to lay it all aſide, as a thing 
you have no need of; however, I'll explain myſelf in a 
word ſpeaking. Our mother warned us againſt marryi 
men of no religion, that is, men that made no profeſſion of 
a reverence to God and his worſhip ; this want of a reli- 
_ gious profeſſion, is the circumſtance which I ſpeak of; if 
the circumſtance does not appear, the advice ceaſes; for 
our mother knew we could not judge of ſincerity. | 

Siſt. Well; fo then if a man tells me he is religious; it 
is well enough, whether he ſpeaks truth or no. 

Eld. Siſt. What need we talk of this? I hope you have 

an aſſurance of the contrary in Mr —. 

Siſtk. No, not I indeed; what aſſurance can I have. 
He ſeems to be a ſober man, that's all T know of it. 

Eid. Sift. Well, and I would know more of it, howe- 
ver, if I were you. | 

Siſt. Why, I do know ſomething more of it too, now I 
think of it; for we were talking of ſuch things one night, 
when we happened to mention Sir Robert —, and he 
ſpoke of him with a great deal of indignation ; he faid he 
was a horrid Atheiſtical wretch, and that he could not bear 
bis company; for he was always making a jeſt of ſacred 
things, bantering all religion in ſuch a manner, that no ſober 
mind could abide it without horror. | | 

Eid. Sift. Well, there is ſomething in that, I aſſure 
you. 
Siſt. Why, I take it to be a plain declaration, that he 
has a juſt rey erence for religion, as my ſiſter took the con- 
trary 
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trary in her lover, for a declaration of his having no reli- 
gion at all. N | 
Eld, Sift. Nay, he told her he had not, in ſo many 
words, and that he had not troubled his head about it, and 
did not intend to do it. CI LIL: 
Sift. Well, then, and this gentleman has told me he has; 
for he owns he has ſo much regard for religion, that he 
cannot hear it ridiculed and bantered without horror. 
| 1 1d. Sift. That is ſomething, I confeſs, in general: 
— | 3 5 
Sz/t. But what? What would you have me do? Muſt I 
examine his principles and opinions? Shall I aſk him to | 
ſay his catechiſm? If I ſhould talk on that faſhion to him 
now, what kind of a catechetical wife will he think I ſhall 9 
_ ? He'll think I ſhall be a ſchool-miſtreſs rather than | 
a Wife. | 
- E1d. Sift. No, no; though you are fo pert with your 
ſiſter, forſooth, you need not be ſo with him, I hope; nor 
need I tell you how to manage ſuch a point: But I war- 
rant you I would find it out, what his opinion was one way 
or another: why he may be a Papiſt for aught you know 
et of him ; ſome of them are very religious in their way, 
ſpeak very reverently and ſeriouſly of religion in ge- 
neral. . 92 . 
Sift. Let him be a Papiſt and he will, I am ſure I can 
never aſk him ſach a queſtion ; but, however, I am pret- 
ty well ſatisfied of that too; for I heard him ſay once, he 
had been at church : And another time accidentally ſpeak- 
ing about religion, he declared he was a member of the 
church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 
Ed. Sift. Well, you are an eaſy lady; a little matter 
ſatisfies yon. I ſhould preſently have faid, I hope, Sir, 
you mean the Proteſtant church of England. Why, do 
you not imagine the Roman Catholics think the Popiſh 
church is the only church of England that is eſtabliſhed by 
S—iſt. Sure, ſiſter, you take all the world to be hypo- 
crites and cheats. I never can ſuſpect any gentleman that 
bears the character of an honeſt man, would ſet up to im- 
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poſe upon me with ſuch equivocal ſpeeches ; why, I never 


| ö heard ſuch a vile diſtinction in my life. 


Eid. Sift. Have you not? Why then I have: 1 1 
heard, that in King Charles II.'s time, people in gene- 
ral were deluded with that very expreſſion in all their 


public ſpeeches, proclamations, declarations, &c. promi- 


{ing always to preſerve and maintain the church of Eng- 


land, as eſtabliſhed by law; and yet all that while they 


meant the Popiſh church. 

Siſt. Theſe are- remote things, ſiſter ; for my part, I 
have no miſtruſt ; I am honeft my ſelf, and 1 ih no- 
bod 

Ell. Siſt. It-is a thing of no moment, liſter ; I would 
be ſures 

Siſt. Not I; I have no room to ſuſpect. 

Eld. Siſt Then you do not anſwer the obligation you 
were under to my mother's deſire. 

Siſt. Yes, I do; for I think I have good reaſon to be- 


lieve him a very ſerious religious gentleman. 


Eld. Siſt. But you know my mother engaged us to exa- | 
mine particulars, and not to marry any man, how reli- 


gious ſoever he ſeemed alſo, unleſs he was of the ſame o- 
_ pinion in religion with ourſelves. 


Si/t. In that I think my mother went too far, ſiſter. 
Eld. Siſt. My mother gave us a great many examples 


of the miſery Na has followed in the relation of haſband 


and wife, by reaſon only of differences in opinion. 


Sift. It maſt be then where there was but little religion 


on either ſide. 


Eld. Sift. 1 don't know that neither ; you and I know 
ſome families, more than one or two, where they are all 


at daggers-draw about opinion, and the families are ruin'd 


as to their peace; and yet both- are very religious toa, nay 


zealous in their way; and the more the zeal, the more the 
ſtrife. 


Siſt. There may be zeal, but there is no charity then; 


and what's any religion without charity? 


Eid. Sift. Well, but becauſe charity does not always 
keep peace with religion, and every one is apt to think 
chemſelves 
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themſelves in the right, and to reproach the ſincerity of 


thoſe that differ from them; therefore our mother earneſt- 
ly preſſed us to make that point ſure, before we fixed our 
choice for our lives. | 

Siſt. It is a fine thing to talk of, but hard to be follow- 
ed. What have I to do with his opinion ? And what can 
I ſay to him, if he tells me he is of one opinion, and ſhould 
be of another? You, nor no young body alive, can pre- 
vent being impoſed upon, if a man finds it for his purpoſe 
to deceive us. 8 | 

Eld. Siſt. Well, ſiſter, you trample upon all caution ; 
you are one of them that ſeem perfectly indifferent, whether 
you are deceived or no. + 


Siſt. No, ſiſter, 1 am not willing to be deceived, you 


ſee ; I have had a general diſcovery of his being a man re- 
ligiouſly inclin'd, that has a reverence for the worſhip of 
God, and the being of God; nay, you cannot but remem- 
ber, how the other night at ſupper he diſcourſed very 
gravely ; and, I aſſure you, to me it was very agreeably, 
about the men of the town firſt pretending to be Atheiſts, 
and to deny the being of a God, and the next minute pro- 
fanely ſwearing by his name. | 

Eid. Sift. All this is true, and clears yon from the firſt 
ſeruple; fo far, I may grant, you are within my mother's 
firſt injunction, Not to marry a man that does not profeſs 
to be religious in general; but that is but one part. What 


ſay you to the other, Not to marry any man, however pro- 


feſſing himſelf to be religious, that is not of the ſame opi- 
nion with yourſelf ? | 


Siſt. You will carry every thing up to the extremity ; 


but, however, I have a way for that too; and you ſhall 
not charge me with lighting my mother's advice. 
Eld. Siſt. What way have you got? I doubt it is but an 
dd one. | | | 

Sift. Why, if he will not be of my opinion, I'll be of 
his opinion; and ſo we will agree one way, if we can't 
Haney. 

Eid. Siſt. That's boldly ſaid, and, I muſt own to you, 
ſignifies, you are yet to chuſe in your own opinion. Pray, 


what 
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what if he ſhould be a Roman Catholic? as I hinted be. 


fore ; you know, he has lived in Italy. 
Sift. Well, if he ſhould be a Chriſtian Catholic, I am 
2 Catholic Chriſtian ; ſo we need not fall out for all that. 
Eld. Siſt. 1 perſuade myſelf, you are not fo indifferent 


| as you make yourſelf, or elſe (w ich I hope rather) you 


are jeſting with me, or you talk thus upon a ſuppoſition, that 
you are ſure he is a Proteſtant. 
Siſt. well, you are in the right there too; I cannot en- 
tertain ſuch thoughts of him ;  belides, my father told me 
he was a Proteſtant. 

Eid. Siſt. It is our misfortune, fifter, that my father 


Gs net much concern himſelf about thoſe things ; he leaves 


us to our fate. 

_ Sift. And is that our misfortune, ſay you ? 1 do not ſe 
it, 1 confeſs; for I think tis our buſineſs to chuſe for our- 
ſelves : and I obſerve, where fathers are fo very ſtrait- 
lac'd, and confine their children to fach and ſuch particulars 
in the huſbands or wives they ſhall chuſe, their children 

generally ehuſe without much regard to thoſe injunctions, 
or elſe fly directly in the face of them, and go quite 


ntrary. 
Ed. Sift. You argue, ſiſter, from the praQice to the 


- duty, as if, becauſe children do not regard the eare and 
concern of their parents in their marriages, therefore they 


| ; ought to do ſoz and that it was not the duty of parents to 


direct them, or to concern themſelves about it. 
Sift. 1 don't inquire what is the duty of parents; I am 
ing of what is the practice of chitdren, 

Ela. Sift. But you do not juſtify that practice, I hope? 

S:/t. J think, take one time with another, children do as 
well, when they truſt to their own directions, mean when _ 
they chuſe with judgment: pray, what would become of 
us, if we were juſt to follow our father's direction? yon 
know, he would direct us to take the firſt that comes, if 
he liked but the fettlement. 

Eld. Sift. That's a wrong way of arguing, ſiſter, that, 


| becauſe our father neglects it, therefore children are not 


the hener for ſuch. Parents as do their duty, and that ſhew 
3 A 
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a Juſt concern for the religious happineſs of ine children, = 


in ſettling them in world. 


Siſt. I do not ſee much difference, I ſay ; ; but ſome- 
times one do as well as the other. 


Eid. Sift. Les, there is this difference, ſiſter, that, * 


where the parents act right, the children are ſeldom ruin'd, 

unleſs it be by their own wilful obſtinacy. 
Sit. And ſometimes children are ruined, let the parents 
do their beſt ; nay, ſometimes the parents themſelves know 
not what to direc | 
E1d. Siſt. You may as well ſay, that, becauſe dodtors 
die, nobody ſhould take phylic. 

Siſt. Every one has eyes to chuſe for themſelves ; I 
don't think the proverb has any weight in this caſe, Thar 
love is blind: folks may eaſily ſee the difference between a 
religious man and an Atheiſt, without their parents, 


Eid. Siſt. But it is a matter of ſuch weight, and ſo ir- 


recoverable when done, that we ought to ſee with as many 
eyes as we can; and a careful, religious parent is a good 


ſcout to look out for us, a good pilot to. ſtecr us,, and a 


counſellor to adviſe us. 

Siſt. I don't ſee the want of it, 1 ſo much as 
you do; I ſee, ſometimes, the very n. iſtake of che parent 
is the cauſe of the ruin of the childeen. 

Eld. Siſt. J maſt confeſs, I do ſee the want of it, and 
T think it is a ſad thing to be left, fo as we are, without 


the guide of our parents, for all that; and if we, in par- 


ticular, ſhould be ruined by it, our. father would have 

ſmall ſatisfaction in his own conduct: tis ſuch manage- 

ment 2 children tight their father's directions, as 
they 


"Si Well, our father does kind things for us another 
Way, however. 


Ed. Sift. 1 Jon? t defire to reflect upon my father ; _ 
if his care was as much employed in chuſing religious 


haſbands for us (ſince he will have us marry) as it is in 

getting portions for us, we thould find the advantage of it 

n more to his future ſatisfaction, and our own. -. 
Si. We muſt take the more care of it ourſclyes. 


Eid. 
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„ Eld. Sift. Why, that is the point I am upon; 1 wiſh 

: ! you would do fo then, ſiſter; for it is your caſe that I 

* Am upon. | b ; } 48 8 ; 50 ” 
0 Siſt. J have done it, I think; I fee no room to object. 

? Ed. Sift. ] can ſay no more, ſiſter; you are reſolved, 

9 


] ſee, and muſt go on; but you will buy your experience 
at a terrible price; and if, upon the trial, you ſhould be 
miſtaken, you will think of this diſcourſe hereafter, 
Sit. What would you have me do? | 
Edd. Sift. Do! I would enter into a ſerious diſcourſe of 


">> 
3 


religious matters with him; I, would know how we were 
to live together, whether as Heathens, or as Chriſtians ; 
I I would find out his principles, if he has any, or find out 
: that he has none: this is not catechiſing him, nor is there 


any thing indecent in it. You are not aſham'd to inquire 
into his eſtate, and make proviſion for yourſelf out of it by 
2 good jointure ; and will you be aſhamed to inquire after 
f that, which is of ten thouſand times the conſequence ! 
ſure, you can never go on hoodwinked at all hazards thus 
F in that part that is for the happineſs of your life, ſoul and 
body; beſides, had you not our ſiſter's example before you? 
Sift. Why, I tell you, it is clear to me, that he is 4 
| man that has a ſenſe of religion upon his mind; I gave 
Fou an inſtance of it in his Nee of Sir Robert and 
his practices: if my ſiſter could have had but ſo much 
ſatisfaction as that, ſhe would never have refus'd my 
brother, — | ; N 
Eld. Siſt. You wrong my ſiſter, I aſſure you; ſhe 
did not come fo far indeed: becauſe ſhe came to a clear 
diſcovery that he had no religion at all, which was the 
firſt point; but I can aſſure you, if ſhe had got over that 
point, ſhe would have inquired farther ; for 'tis a poor 
ſatisfaction that is founded upon negative religion only. +. 
Siſt. If we expect to ſearch into poſitives, as the world 
goes now, I think we put a hardſhip upon ourſelves that 
we are not obliged to. . 
Eid. Siſt. But certainly it is our buſineſs to do it, if we 
expect to live happily; for there are a great many men 
now-a-days that are not Atheiſts, and that abhor a ; 
Et | WS 0 
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of religion, or making a jeſt of ſacred things; and yet 


100 nothing at all in chem that is fit to be called re- 
on. | EC, 


Sift. Well, I am not to examine the inſide; a ſmall 


deal of hypocriſy will conceal the heart; if he be not a 


religious man, the worſt will be his own, I cannot find 


it out. 
Eld. Siſt. Dear ſiſter, I ſhould not ſay ſo much, but 
| that methinks you do not attempt to find it out; you do 
not inquire after it; I do not find you have exchang'd 
| ſix words upon the ſubject. 9s 
Sift. Why, I tell you, what he ſaid about Sir. Robert—= | 


gave me a impreſſion of him. 


Eid. Siſt. O ſiſter! you are ſoon ſatisfy d; you would 


not be ſo caſy in the matter of his eſtate; it ſeems you 
will truſt your ſoul upon lighter ſecurity than you will your 
portion. | NF 

Siſt. How do you mean? : . 
- Eld. Siſt. Why, ſiſter, you won't take it upon his 
word that he has an eſtate, or that you ſhall be provided 
for; but you muſt have his eſtate appear, your part be 
ſettled, and the land bound to you ; it is not enough for 


bim to ſay, I have ſuch and ſuch a revenue by the year, 
and you ſhall have ſuch a part of it if I die before you; 


but you will have it under hand and ſeal, fo that he ſhall 


not be able to go back. 


Siſt. Well, and ſhould I not do ſo ? 
 Eld. Siſt. Yes, yes; but I allude only to it, and 
obſerve how leſs anxious you are, how much eaſier ſatisfied, 
how ſooner ſecure, about the main article that conſtitutes 


the happineſs of your life, and of your family, if ever you 
have one, than about your eſtate, | 


Siſt. You run this matter up to a ſtrange height, ſiſter, 


as if all my felicity conſiſted in this one queſtion, Whether 


without my huſband. 


liſted in his being of the ſame opinion in religion as I am 


of: as if I could not be religious, tho" my huſband was 
. not ſo; or, in a word, as if I could not go to heaven 


my huſband be a religious man or no? nay, as if it con- 


Eli. 
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. 
t E ld. Siſt. No, ſiſter; it is you that run it too high: I = 
;= | do not ſay you cannot go to heaven without your huſband z 

or you cannot be religious without your huſband ; but I do 


Il ſay you cannot go comfortably thro' the journey thither | 
= without him, or he without you. A woman is to be a 
d help-meet, and a man is to be the ſame; now a huſband 
will be a ſorry help to a wife, if he is not a help in the 

* religious part of her life; and a ſorry help indeed in the 
0 religious part, if he has no ſenſe of it himſelf. 1 
d Siſt. But I tell you he has a ſenſe. of it, and an affec- 

tion to it. | TO» Ry | 

Eid. Siſt. Well, but it will hold in the other part of 
the queſtion too: ſuppoſe he has, yet if his ſenſe of reli- 
gion is not the ſame with, or agreeable to your ſenſe of 
it ; if he thinks you are going the wrong way, and you 
think he is going the wrong way, one pulls this way, 
and the other pulls that way, in religion ; what will this 
come to in the family, ſiſter ? have you conſider'd that ? 

Siſt. Yes, yes, I have conſidered it very well. 

Eid. Sift. ] doubt it, ſiſter ; J doubt you have only con- 
ſidered of it fo as to reſolve not to conſider of it. 

__ #ift. I have conſidered it ſo far, as to ſee that I can 
do nothing in it any farther ; I cannot enter into a debate 
about principles ; tell him what my opinion is, and aſk 
him what his opinion is, and try before-hand whether they __ 
agree or no: I tell you, I don't think 'tis my buſineſs, 
any more then the talking to him of our ſettlement ; 
that's the father's part to do; ſure my father won't bring 
a Heathen to me! 5 . 

Eid. Siſt. It is true, and that is our miſery, that, as I 
ſaid before, we have not a father to concern himſelf in 
that part for us; but I do not think it is ſuch an improper 

: thing for you to do. Sure I could ſome way or other bring 
p it in, that I would make ſome gueſs at him: why, you 
- have never offer'd at it in the leaſt; neither has he 
1 ſhewn yon any thing of it; I do not fo much as find that 
5 he has ever gone to church with us, ſince he appear d 
1 here ſo publicly. - | 
Sift. Why no, that's true; and I wonder'd he did not 
| | e indeed, 
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indeed, Js rags laſt Sanday, when he din'd with us; N | 


but he made an excuſe that ] thought was ſufficient. 

Eid. Sift, Well, and would not I have laugh'd at him 
| at night, and aſk'd him, if ever he us'd to go to church? 
or whether he went to church that Sunday, or no ? 

Sift. Why, ſo 1 did; and he told me he was obliged 

to go that day to wait upon the Marquis de Montelcon, 5 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador. | 

Eld. Sift. The Spaniſh ambaſſador ! why then he was 
obliged to go to the Popiſh chapel with him too; for the 
ambaſſador never fails at that time of day. I'll lay an hun- 
dred pounds he went to maſs with him: there's a clue 
for you, find out that now, and your buſineſs is done. 

Siſt. Dear ſiſter, you are ſtrangely poſſeſs*'d with Mr. 
| 's being a Papiſt ; have you any particular notion 

of it? you perfectly fright me about it. 
E Id. Siſt. No, indeed, I muſt confeſs I have not the 
leaſt ground for it; I won't do him fo much injuſtice : | 
but if 'I were in your caſe, I would be ſatisfy'd about it; I 
would aſk him downright in ſo many words. 
Siſt. I would not alk him inch a queſtion for an hun- 
dred pounds. 

22 Siſt. And I would not marry him without aſking 
him, for ten thouſand. | 
Sit. Why if I ſhould, and he were really : a Papiſt, 

do you think he would be ſuch a fool as to tell me ? 
El. Sift. Perhaps, he may be fo honeſt as not to deny 


what he is not aſham'd of. 


Siſt. 1 ſhould hate him the moment he Py d 1 it, not 
for being a Papiſt, but for ſhewing he had ſo little con- 
cern for me, as to venture to own it. 
Eld. Sift. So that you think he onght rather to deny 
his religion, and diſown his principles, than venture your 
diſpleature | 4 

Si/t. T thould think he was very indifferent, whether 
I was diſpleaſed or no, or that he preſumed upon my being 
ſo engaged to him, that I could not go off; either of 

which I ſhould take for an unſufferable nfolenee; 

| Ell. Sife. So you. would have him conceal his orinci- 
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; * ples, and diſcover them when you could not help your- 


{elf ; pray which would be the greater inſult ? 
Sift. You ſtrive to puſh me into a ſtrait, but I have 


a medium again that delivers me from the neceſſity on 

either ſide, and that is, to ſhake off the ſuſpicion ; and 
. ſeeing you have no real ground for it, I cannot Pale why 
I ſhould berry myſelf with a mere . jealouſy. 


Ed. Siſt. 1 own I have no ground to ſuppoſe him a 
Papiſt ; but I would never marry any man in the world 
without knowing what his principles are; tis no ſatisfac- 


| tion to me, to ſay he's not an Atheiſt, he is not a profane 
deſpiſer of religion: negatives are a poor foundation, 


liſter, to go upon in a caſe of ſuch conſequence ;: if he is 


of any religion, he ſhould tell it me, or I would have no- 


thing to ſay to him. | 
Siſt. Why, I told you, he ſaid in particular, that he 

was of the church of England, as by law eſtabliſh'd. 
Eid. Sift. Why firſt, dear ſiſter, I told you that's no- 

thing but what any Papiſt may ſay, even without. a diſpen- 


. fation 3 but however it ſeems he did not that, but in way 


of diſcourſe to other people; he did not ſay ſo ſeriouſly, 


in anſwer to any inquiry of yours, or to give you latisfac- | 


tion. 
S;ſt. No, that's true; 1 have not deſired any ſatisfac- 


tion of him ; for I take thoſe caſual occaſional diſcoveries + 


of himſelf to have more of nature in them, and to be les - 
liable to ſuſpicion, than a formal ſtudied anſwer to a jea- 
lous or doubting queſtion 3 and I have many reaſons for 


my opinion too. 


Eid. Sift. Why that may be true; but I cannot think 


that ſuch occaſional curſory ſpeeches can have ſolid foun- 


dation enough to ſatisfy you in a thing of ſuch moment; 


and I think I have the teſtimony of the fathers. of our re- 


formation on my fide, who, without doubt, ſaw in it the 
great weight thar lies on- this part, viz. of the advantage 
and neceſſity that there is, that huſband and wite ſhould 
be of the ſame opinion in religion one with another ; when 
they appointed, with the office of matrimony, that the 
communion be given to the marry d couple at every wed- 

ding ; 
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ding; that it might appear, not only that they both made 
a profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, but that they both 
agreed in the profeſſion of the ſame principles, and join'd 
5 N in the ſame communion with the reſorm'd Pro- 
teſtant churches, and with one another. And I think this 
is enough to convince you of the juſtice of our mother's 
injunctions, that we ſheuld not marry any man, how re- 
ligious ſoever he was, unleſs he was of the ſame opinion 
in religion with ourſelves ; or, as I obferved above, that, 
as was the cuſtom, the man and the wife might communi- 
cate together. | ; 5 
Siſt. I take that to be done principally to prevent Proteſt- 
ants marrying with Papiſts, and to diſcover the fraud, if 
there was any; you ſee that practice is left off now. 
Eld. Sift. J know it is left off, ſince other and leſſer 
differences among Proteſtants have made mutual communion 
more difficult ; but I think the reaſon of the thing remains, 
viz, that every couple ſnould know what communion they 
are of, and ſhould be always, if poſſible, ſincere and with- 
out conſtraint, of the fame communion with one another. 
- Sift, I rather think tis left off, becauſe i is not thought 
to be of ſo much moment, as they thought it of then. 
Eld. Sift. That is then becauſe religion itſelf is leſs in 
faſhion than it us'd to be, which indeed is too true; alſo 
marriages are now wholly taken up with mirth and gay 
things: but in thoſe days matrimony ſeems to have been 
underſtood, as it really is in itſelf, a folemn and ſerious 
thing; not to be ventar'd on raſhly, conſider'd of ſlightly, 
or perform'd with levity and looſeneſs: tis a tranſaction of 
the greateſt weight, attended with circumſtances of the 
greateſt importance, and conſequenees of the utmoſt con- 
cern to our welfare or miſery : the happineſs of life, the 
proſperity of families, and indeed the intereft of the ſou}, 
is exceedingly dependent upon the good or bad conduct of 
both parties in this great affair; and to run headlong 
upon it, is rightly compar'd to a horſe ruſhing into the 
pe and argues a miſerable thoughtleſſne(s of what is 
b Ore us. | | | | 
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Siſt. Dear ſiſter, you terrify me with talking thus : what 
is it you would have do? 

Ed. Siſt. T would have you take ſome meaſures, ſuch 
as opportunity will not fail (in your converſation with this 
gentleman) to preſent you with, that you may know not 
only negatively, that he is no hater and deſpiſer of God and 
religion, but poſitively, what his principles in religion are; 
you may go as far farther as you ſee room for it, but leſs 


than this you can never be ſatisfied with; and can never 
| anſwer it to God, to yourſelf, to your mother's dying in- 


junctions, nor to your children, if you ſhould have any, to 


venture upon marrying him without it. 


Siſt. If Mr——heard your diſcourſe, he would think 


you were very much his enemy. 


Eld. Siſt. If he was in his ſenſes, he would think me 


8 very much his friend. 


Siſt. No, no, quite the contrary, I aſſure you. 

Eld. Siſt. Pray, my dear, let me aſk you one queſtion ; 
for I muſt own to you this is one of my great ſuſpicions ; 
has he inquired nothing after your religion, the profeſſion 
you make, or the opinion you are of? has he aſk'd you 
no queſtion about it neither ? 

Siſt. No, not a word, he knows better; he knows I 
ſhould give him but a ſhort anſwer, if he ſhould aſk me 
any thing about my religion: what, do you think I'll be 
catechis'd already? no, no; it is not come to that neither. 


_ Eld. Sift. This is one of the ſtrongeſt grounds of ſuſpi- 
cion to me, and aſſures me that he has very little regard to 


religion in general, that he can pretend to marry you, 
and know nothing whether you are a Heathen or a Chri- 
ſtian; an Atheiſt or a religious perſon, a Papiſt or a Pro- 
reſtant ; the man can have no great value for religion, 


that is ſo little concerned whether his wife have any, or 
no); for take the thing to weigh as much on one fide as 


on the other, where there is any ſerious conſideration at 
bottom. 
Sift. Tndeed we have had no diſcourſe about it, 
E Id. Siſt. It ſeems you are pretty well _—_ ; that is to 
X | "fl 5 


W d Pail 
ſay, that neither of you trouble your heads about it: I 
muſt confeſs, I think it will be a dreadful match. = 

Siſt. Why ſo? I tell you I have a way to prevent all 
the miſchief you fear, and that is, as I told you before, 
I am reſolved we will agree; for if he 1s not of my opi- 
nion, I will be of his opinion, and ſo we will never have 
any ſtrife. 5 17 

Eld. Siſt. But ſuppoſe you cannot do this; for I take all 
that for looſe talk: for example, ſuppoſe he ſhould be a 
Pant? . 

| 8. I won't ſo much as ſuppoſe ſuch a thing: I won- {| 
der you can ſuggeſt it of him. | i 5 3 

E1d. Siſt. You ſeem to be very much in the faſhion of 
our city-ladies, ſiſter ; I am ſorry for it. ES 

Siſt. What faſhion's that, ſiſter ? 

Eid. Siſt. Why, of reſerving their choice of principles, 
till they ſee what principles their huſbands ſhall be of. 

Siſt. And is it not a very obliging cuſtom, ſiſter, in the 
young ladies? I think the gentlemen owe them a great 
deal for ſo much complaiſance. . 

Eld. Siſt. There ſeems to be ſomething of forecaſt in 
it, I confeſs, viz. that they may be in a poſture to take 
any thing that offers; but there is nothing of ſerious reli- 

ion in it. | _—_ 

Siſt. Well, there is a great deal of good humour in it; 
and it takes off the occaſions of religious diſputes after- 
wards, which I take to be the worſt kind of family- 
breaches. : | | 

Ed. Siſt. But is not a concurrence of principles before- 
hand a much better way, eſpecially conſidering that the 
inquiry is made during a ſtate of diſtance, and while there 
is a power of preventing the miſchiefs of being unequally 

oked ? | 
{ Siſt. Well, I am perſuaded there never was ſuch a thing 
done, except by my tiff formal ſiſter : did ever a young 
gentleman, when he came to court his miſtreſs, examine 
her, to know her principles, and aſk her what religion 

the was of? or did ever a young lady, when ſhe was 
courted by any gentleman, ſet up to catechiſe him upon 
| ” h the 


remember the paſſages about Mr 


3 the articles of his creed, except, as I ſay, my ſurly 
ſiſter: . 


Eld. Siſt. Let me anſwer that queſtion with a queſtion, 
ſiſter ; did ever a young lady, that had any regard to re- 
ligion, and the future happineſs of her life, ſuffer herſelf 
to be courted two months by a ſtrange perſon coming out 
of Italy, from the very bowels of ſuperſtition, and the 
very kingdom of popery, and go on with him eyen to 


drawing of writings, and never know what religion he 


Was of, or whether he had any religion, or no, except 


that ſhe had heard by accident that he was not an Atheiſt ? 
 Si{t, Well, I muſt take him for better and for worſe, 
you know ;* I'll make the beſt of him I can. 

Eld. Siſt. J am very ſorry that I can't prevail with you 


io prevent your own misfortunes, when it is ſo eaſy to be 


done. | | | 
Siſt. You propoſe. what I cannot ſo much as mention 


do him; I tell you it would be the rudeſt thing; I'm ſure 


if he ſhould do fo to me, I ſhould ſpit in his face, and 
bid him go and look for one that was religious enough 
for him; ſure, never any ſuch thing was done in the 


world! 8 


Eid. Siſt. 1 wonder you can talk fo, ſiſter! do you not 
— when he courted 
? did he not enter into a moſt ſerious 


my couſin 


pretty diſcourſe with her about religion, when we were 


all at table with them? and don't you remember we all 
ſaid, ay, and you too, ſiſter, when you heard it, that he 


did it with ſo much modeſty, and ſo handſomely, that 


nothing could be more becoming? and did not you, as 


well as I, call her a thouſand. fools for pretending to be 


diſguſted at it. | | 

Siſt. But ſhe took ill his public manner of doing it, 
which I think was wrong too. | | 

Eld. Sift. But I find you don't know or don't remem- 


ber the reſt of the ſtory ; ſhe expoſed herſelf to the laſt 
degree by reſenting it. The caſe was this: the gentleman 


had courted her ſome weeks, and lik'd her, nay loy'd her 
very well; but was greatly perplexed to find out what taſte 
3. SD, 
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„of religion his miſtreſs bad; he was loth to fall point- 
blank upon her with the queſtion, juſt as you ſay in your 
caſe, yet he was not willing to be ſatisfied with a ſecond- 
hand relation neither; but one day when we were all ton 
gether at my couſin's, the young gentleman ſupped there, 
and after ſupper her mother and he and I entering into 
a diſcourſe together of ſeveral matters, at laſt we began to 1 
talk of religion, and particularly of religious matches, 
when we were agreeably ſurpriſed to hear him talk for 
near half an hour wholly upon that ſubject; you were not \ 
there juſt when he talked of it, but we all gave you an 
account of it. „ 9 
Siſt. I was not there; I ſupped at London that night, * 
and came to you the next day, I ſuppoſe. — = 
Eld. Sift. You did fo; but it would have pleaſed you to 
have heard him talk. He began with the meaning and na. 
ture of religion, how it conſiſted chiefly in natural duties, 
thee effects of the knowledge and acknowledgment of a 
| God governing the world, to whom we owed the homage 
of our lives, and of all we enjoyed, and muſt account for 
the uſe or abuſe of them: then he obſerved how pleaſant *' 
and aprecable a religious life was, how it was religion 
alone that made life happy, families pleaſant, ſociety a- 
greeable, and relations comfortable; how miſerably ſume 
families were brought up for want of it; how beautiful it 
was to ſee an unity between relations in matters of that 
nature, and how dreadful the ſtrife was in families where 
it was otherwiſe. | OS | 
Siſt. Where was ſhe all the while? 
Eld. Siſt. She fat juſt by him, and he held her by the 
hand all the while: he went on then to tell us a great 
many pleaſant ſtories of families that he had known : 
| how in ſome the huſband was religious, and the wife A- 
theiſtic and profane; and in others the wife was re- 
lgious, and the huſband rakiſh, looſe and profligate; and 
how miſerable the one made the life of the other. Then 
he gave himſelf a looſe to talk of the conſtant, never- | 
failing felicity of families where there was a harmony in 
religious things between huſband and wife ; and then, to 
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try her, I ſuppoſe, or perhaps to prevent her thinking be 


pointed his diſcourſe at her, he turn'd to her, and ſmiling, 


he might eaſily ſee ſhe was not pleaſed. 
went on, and told us a long ſtory of a couple that were 
married, and were both very religious, and yet, faid he, 
they never had any happineſs, any agreement, or any 
Practical religion in the family ; this put me upon inquiry 
into the circumſtances of it: 
| % one was of one opinion in religion, and one was of ano- 

ther; both of them were tenacious of their own opinion, 
and cenſorious of the other. 
+ worſhip, and one to another: One prayed to God in one 
part of the houſe, and one in another. 
they prayed to the ſame God I hope; ſure charity might 
have taught them to have prayed together! 


r 


eſpouſed. 


3 * F 
. r 


My dear, ſays he, if there be any defect on that account 
between you and I it will be on my ſide; but I hope to 
be helped forward by you. 


Siſt. That was a kind of a wheedle, rather than a ſe- 


i rious turn in his talk: and I ſuppoſe ſhe took it ſo. 


Eld. Siſt. No, no, ſhe took it otherwiſe, I aſſure you; for 
However, he 


Why, Madam, fays he, 


One went to one place to, 
Why, fays I, 


So far from 
that, Madam, ſays he, that they not only never prayed 


with one another, but I believe they ſcarce ever prayed 
for one another in their lives, but looked upon one ano- 
ther as Heathens and Publicans, and ſuch as God himſelf | 
® would not hear. 


This was a ſad family, Sir, ſaid I; but I hope there are 
very few ſuch in this nation, where religion is ſo heartily 
Truly, Madam, fays he, it may teach us what 


2 occaſion there is for us to ſeek out for religious wives, and 
to take care to be agreeable huſbands to them, when we 
have them. 
chings indeed of the little concern men generally took up- 


And here he ſaid a great many handſome 


on themſelves, either to marry religious wives, or to ſec 
that the opinions of thoſe they married were not too much 
ſhocking with their own ; and eſpecially that when men 
had religious wives, or women had religious huſbands, they 
did not ſtudy, as much as lay in them, on both ſides, to 
bring their opinions to agree with one another, bearing 
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prayers might not be hindered. 


like ? 


family, that made him particularly afraid of her. 


Siſt. Ay, ay, he ſhould have gone, if he was ſo nice. I % 


ſhould have liked his diſcourſe no better than ſhe did. 


Ed. Siſt. How can you fay ſo, ſiſter, when you cannot % 


but remember how you did like it when yon heard of it. 


Sift. I ſhould have thought it was too public though, and . 


that it was a kind of forcing me to a neceſſity of giving an 
account of my opinions, whether I would or no. 
E1d. Sift. Well, what you would have done I knew not; 


but I think no woman in her ſenſes could have diſliked ſuch „ 
a principle as he went upon; it plainly ſnewed her that he 
was a man that placed the principal felicity of his life upon 


having a religious wife, a religious converſation in his fa- 
mily, and a religious government of it as it increaſed. 


Siſt. What was that to the purpoſe ! She would have had 
bim without it, and he might have talked of it afterwards. | 


Eid. Sift. Yes, yes, ſhe would have had him without 


it, that was her folly : But he was reſolved he would not 


have her without it, and that was his wiſdom; and there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for him to try before-hand what 
he had to expect. 

Siſt. Well, I would not have been tried by him; be 
ſhould e'en have gone, I ſay, and taken a fool for his own 
finiſhing, where he could have found her. 

Eid. Sift. Well, and he did go; and you know he mar- 


ried afterwards a very ſenſible, ſober, and religious wo- 
man, and they are a very happy family as any I know ; 


whereas our fooliſh couſin, you des has married a rake ; ; 
a 
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with one another, yielding as much as poſſible to one an- 
other, and the like ; that, as the ſeripture ſaid, heir * 


Sift. Well, and was this the diſcourſe that ſhe did not 


Eld. Siſt. J am ſure her mother and I liked it; but ſhe | 
behaved herſelf ſo {imply about it the next day, that gave 
him a ſurfeit of her religion, and he declined her aſter- 
wards upon that very account; for as he told me ſince ve- 
ry ſeriouſſy, ſhe diſcovered ſuch a temper at that time, 
ſuch a general diſlike of a religious life, and of a regular 
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a fellow of no religion; and is as miſerable almaſt as it is 


Di u 


1 poſſible for a woman that has a good eſtate to be made i in 


this world. 

* Sift. Well, ſiſter, and how do you bring this ſtory down 
to my caſe! 1 hope, I am not going to marry a rake, as 

e þ e has donc; if 1 thought it was ſo, 1 would foon clear 
2 myſelf. 

Ed. Sift. No, no, ſiſter, I do not ſay ſo; but there are 
many kinds of huſbands to make a ſober woman miſerable, 
beſides rakes, that I aſſure you; nor was it upon that ac- 
count that I told you the ſtory. 

* Sift. What, about differing in opinions, you mean? I 
5 aſt confeſs, I think, ſiſter, you are too nice in that caſe, 
5 Nad run it up, I ſay, too high. I can give many inſtances 
Where ſuch matches do very well. 

Ed. Siſt. Pretty well, you ſhould have ſaid; and I know 
q where you are a-going to name a family. I ſuppoſe you 
mean our couſin Martha —, and our friend James — ; ; 
one a ſtrict church- woman, and the other a Quaker. 
* Sift. Well, ſuppoſe I did mean thoſe ; they live very 


| comfortably, and love one another very well. 


Eld. Siſt. J am glad you have named them, becauſe 1 
would argue from the beſt example you can give. I allow 

| I they live as well as it is poſſible for two of ſo wide and ir- 
reconcileable principles to do, and it is owing to a world 
of good-humour, affection, and charity in both of them; 
but if you think there is not ſomething wanting between 
them, which ought to be between a man and his wife, 
ſomething eſſential to what we call happineſs, ſomething 


| fares would give half their eſtate to have, and the want of 


which robs them of the ſweeteſt part of relation, and of 
the beſt and moſt ſolid comfort of a married life; or if 
you think that they are not both ſenſible of it, you are 
eatly miſtaken. | 
Siſt. 1 do not converſe much with them, not I; but 1 
know they are a very loving couple, and every body takes 
notice of it, and admires them for it. 5 
Eld. Sift, Before I go on where I was ſpeaking, let me 
take notice to Neu, that your very laſt words now are an 
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argument on my ſide. It is true, they are admired for 3 


their kind and pleaſant way of living one with another 
and why is it! but becauſe it is fo ſeldom, fo rare, ſo 
wonderful indeed, to find two of different opinions agree 


ſo well, that all people wonder at theſe two: And ſhall a- 
ny young woman, that values her peace, and lays any |! 
ſtreſs upon the happineſs of an agreement with her huf- 


ſuch. ED | | | 
Eld. Siſt. Well, but T'll Keep to your own example, 


and I will convince you, ſiſter, that, even in theſe two, 
who are happy to a miracle, yet there is an exception to 
their felicity; and, though they love entirely, and that 


love covers a multitude of things, yet, I ſay, they find 
ſomething wanting, which other people have, and ſome- 
thing that they would be glad to have; and I have had 


frequent occaſions, in ſerious diſcourſe with her, to hear 
Her ſpeak her mind freely to me, in this very caſe ; parti- 
cularly, I will give you one example of it, viz. One Sun- 


day morning, when I went to church with her, O! ſaid 


the to me, couſin, if I could but get this dear Jemmy of 


mine to go to church with me! Well, ſays I, What 
then? What then! ſays ſhe; why, then I ſhould be the 


_ happieſt woman upon earth: Methinks, it is the melan- 
chollieſt thing, continued ſhe, to go alone to the worſhip . 


of God, and the man that I love, and is to me as my own 


foul, won't worſhip with me; it breaks my heart; it 


quite takes away all the comfort of my life. A while af- 
ter this, as we walked along the ſtreet to go to church, ſhe 


fetched a deep ſigh : What's the matter with you, ſaid 


I, couſin? The matter, couſin! ſays ſhe, Look there, 
yor'll ſec what's the matter: There's Mrs —, with her 


God together: They live a heavenly life; while we, tho” 


band, venture upon ſuch a circumſtance, in which it muſt 2? 
needs be next to a miracle; if ſhe has any ſuch happineſs ? 7 
Siſt. You do not know but there may be many more 


 buſband and all her children, going hand in hand to ſerve 


we love one another better than they do a great deal, yet 


| live like two ſtrangers on the Sabbath-day, whateyer we 
do all the reſt of the week, Now, What think you of 


oy 
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for all their apparent affection to one another, ſiſter? Will 
her; that make up the loſs ? 
te, ſo Siſt. They live very comfortably, for all that ; and 
gree their love makes up all thofe intervals in their ſatisfaction. 
a- Ed. Sift. Well, I'll tell you how comfortably they live ; 
any I aſſure you, though they are patterns to the whole world, 
huſ- for extraordinary affection, and their love is ſo uninterrupted, 


7 that it does make up abundance of other things; yet here, 
I ſay, it makes up no intervals, I can aſſure you of it; 
Z nay, I think verily, that affection, which it is confeſs'd 
they have one for another, and for which they are both ſo 


nple, 7 admired, makes it the worſe; at leaſt, it makes it the more 

two, grievous to bear; and the part I am telling you will prove 

M to. it; pray let me go on with it: I came back with her and 

that dined; and after dinner, honeſt James takes up his gloves 

find and his cane, and came and kiſſed her, and prepares to 

121 po to the Quakers meeting. She could hold no longer 
a 


F then, but burſt out into tears; he was extremely anxious 
to know what ailed her, but ſhe could not ſpeak : ſhe was 
zunwilling to grieve him, and unwilling to ſay any thing 
Sun- that was unkind; he preſſed her a long time, and ſaid a 
ſaid Frhouſand tender kind things, that I hardly expected from 
him; bat that made her cry the more. At laſt, I ſaid to 
him ſmiling, I know what troubles her, but you won't re- 
f ieve her. Won't I, ſays he, a little moved, Why doſt 


elan- Mhog ſay ſo? I would let out my blood to do her any 
rſhip . 2 and ſhe knows, I will ſtick at nothing to do for her. w. 
mn; | Hays I, you won't ſerve God with her. Won't I, fays he, 
it Yes, I would with all my heart, if ſhe would let me. This 
e af- | 7 found laid a fonndation for ſome diſpute about their prin- 
„ ſhe 1 Ciples 3 but ſhe wiſely avoided that, and I perceived it, fo 
ſaid I put it off. I dare fay, ſays I, ſhe would give all ſhe has 
here, in the world, you would but go to church with her now. 
1 her At that ſhe burſt out, though full of tears, Ay, ſays ſhe, I 
ſerve would give him back my jointure with all my heart. He 
tho" Mook her in his arms, and with all the ed and kind- 
yet  Þſt expreſſions that he was capable of, endeavoured to 
r We | pacity her, and put an end to it, as a ching they could not 
„ Feta of Without _unkindneſs, and therefore better to be a» 
all Y | voided: 
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voided : but it took up the whole afternoon to reſtore them 
to one another, and ſhe neither went to the church, nor 


he to the meeting ; and yet here was nothing but kindneſs 


and afſection between them all this while. 
- Sift. I never heard any thing of this before. 


Eid. Sift. But I have heard a great deal more from her, 


and from him too ; though ſhe loves him ro an extremity, 
and, to give him his due, he merits all her affection; yet as 


ſhe is a very ſober religious woman, ſhe is ready to break 
her heart to think ſometimes what a life ſhe lives; ſhe can 


ſcarce ever talk to me of any thing elſe, I having been 
ſomething more intimate with her on thoſe occaſions than 
Siſt. What has ſhe to complain of? Has ſhe not a kind 

huſband? And does he not give her all the liberty and 


freedom in the world ? Does ſhe not go as fine, and dreſs 


as well as ſhe pleaſes ? Does he not keep her a coach, and 
give her leave to give her own liveries, and go where, and 


do what ſhe will? Does ſhe not live like a queen ? What 


can ſhe complain of ? | 

Eid. Sift. Her caſe, in a word, ſiſter, is the very caſe 
our dear mother warned us of; and it is not hard to tell 
you what ſhe has to complain of; ſhe is a very ſober reli- 
gious woman, that ſerves God night and day, with a ſin- 
cerity and devotion not eaſy to be found among women, as 


the world goes now; and T'll tell you what grieves her, and 


what ſhe complains of. Her huſband is as religious too in 
his way as ſhe is in hers ; but as there is no harmony or 
concurrence in their ſeveral principles and ways of worſhip, 
ſo there can be no public ſtated family-worſhip. He does 


not join with her, nor ſhe cannot join with him; ſo all the 


thing called Family-religion, the glory of a married ſtate, 


and the comfort of family- ſociety, is entirely loft : the ſer- 


vants are left ungoverned, the children unguided ; and 
there again is her grief doubled, ſhe has four little young 
children. It is true, he is a man of too good a humour to 
deny or reſtrain her in the education of her children; but 
it is a fad thing to her to be obliged to inſtruct and caution 
her children againſt the practice of their father, whoſe 
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life ought to hs their pattern, and his practice their exam- 
ple. O ſiſter! if ever you come to look into ſuch a con- 
dition, with a feeling ſenſe of it as your own, you will 
find it is not all the tenderneſs of the moſt affectionate huſ- 
band in the world, can make up the loſs of theſe things. 
On the other hand, he has his diſſatisfactions too; he is-as. 


{ad on the account of her difference from him, as ſhe is for 


his difference from her; fo that, in ſhort, the unhappineſs : 


is mutual. 


Siſt. They ſhould have conſidered and prevented theſe 
things before-hand. 

Eld. Siſt. That's true, ſiſter ; and that's the ak of 
all my diſcourſe to you ; that's my propoſal to you, and the 
reaſon. why I preſs you ſo much to come to a certainty in 
theſe things. You will have fad reflections hereafter, when 
it is paſt remedy. 

Siſt. J am not ſo nice in the point; I told you my re- 


medy for it; if he can't come up to me, I can come up to 
him. I am ſure he is no Quaker. 


_ Eld. Sift. J hear you, ſiſter; you make light of it now. 


I believe he is no Quaker, but he may be worſe; and 


you are not ſure he will equal that Quaker in goodneſs of 
humour, kindneſs, and affection, the want of which, 1 
muſt tell you, will make the want of the other be fo much : 
the worſe to bear. | 
Siſt. Well, I muſt run the venture of it, 1 think ; ; it is 
gone too far to break off now. _ 
Ed. Sift. J have not been perſuading you to break it 


off, ſiſter; you miſtake me; I am only arguing, or rather 


perſuading you to inform yourſelf of things, and know be- 
fore-hand what you are going to do, that you may not run 
into miſery blindfold, and make your marriage be, as old | 
Hobbes ſaid of his death, A leap in the dark. 
Siſt. I think all marriage is a leap in the dark, in one 
reſpe& or another. 

Eid. Sift. Well, ſiſter, if it be ſo, it ſhould not bi 10 
in matters of religion, in whatever other caſe it is ſo; that 
ſhould be clear, whatever is doubtful ; that ſhould be ex- 
ad into, and perfectly —— wk atever is . 
* c 
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the miſtakes in this are fatal to both ſides, and often irre- 


trievable, and the conſequences diſmal. 
Sdiſt. It is all a hazard, and that amongſt the reſt. 


Eid. Siſt. No, no, ſiſter; I am firm in my opinion; 


. you and I have often argued it when you ſcemed to be of 
my mind. It is true, there is a hazard in every part of 
the change of life; we riſk our peace, our affection, our 
- liberty, our fortunes ; but we ought never to riſk our re- 
ligion. 1 


Siſt. Why I am not running the riſæ of my own reli- 
gion, though 1 do not know his. N \ 
Eld. Sift. Yes, truly in ſome meaſure, ſiſter, you do, 


and your own words acknowledged it juſt now. Did not 
vou ſay, that if he would not be of your opinion, you would | 
be of his? And is it not often that we ſee young women | 
change their opinions, nay, change the very principles of 

their religion, in compliance with their huſbands ? 


Siſt. Well, and is it not very well to do ſo ? | 
* Eld. Sift. If their principles were ill founded before, 


they do well to change them, to be ſure; but is it not 


oftener that they rather abandon principle than exchange 


it; loſe their religion than increaſe it? for you cannot ſug- . | 
geſt, that all the women who have changed their opinions, 
in compliance with their huſbands, were wrong before, and | 


have changed for the better. 


Sit. It is better ſo far, that it takes away the foundation 
of family-breaches, which you ſpeak of. | 


Eld. Siſt. But it is a fad exchange, if it be wrong; for 
the woman then exchanges the peace of her conſcience 


For peace with her huſband ; loſes her religion, and gives | 


up her principles, inſtead of exchanging them for better. 


Siſt. There may be ſome compliance ſure, without en- | | 


tirely abandoning principles; you propoſe no medium be- 
tween right and wrong. 


Eid. Siſt. Why, take our couſin we were ſpeaking of, | 


or her huſband the Quaker, let them ſtand for the exam- 


ple: ſuppoſe ſhe, in compliance with him, for you know 
the has affection enough to do any poſlible thing to oblige 
ci 8 ; = - M | 4 . : : 2 dim 
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him, ſhould turn Quaker, would ſhe not retain a ſting i in 


her ſoul, that would deſtroy all her inward peace? 


Sift, 1 don't know what to ſay to that; Quakers are 


cChriſtians, I hope ? 
of | 


Eld. Siſt. 1 won't enter into that; T'll allow 4 to 
be Chriſtians too; but take it of him as well as of her: 
ſuppoſe him to change then, and come over to her, then it 


would be the ſame in him: which is all one to the caſe in 


hand. Pray where is the felicity of ſuch a match, where 
one or other is ſuppoſed to act without conſcience, or a- 
gainſt conſcience, ail their days for conjugal peace, and 


5 to ſacrifice principle to affection? are not _ ſtill invin- 
cible arguments for what I am perſuading to! 


Siſt. I ſcarce know what you are perſuading to, not I. 

Eld. Siſt. Yes you do, ſiſter, very well; however Ill 
repeat it as often as you ſay ſo: I am urging the abſolute 
neceſſity of young people comparing their religious princi- 
ples and opinions before marriage ; and ſeeing that they 
agree, at leaſt ſo far as to lay no foundation of a religious 
breach in the family after marriage ; that they may worſhip 
God together, join in family-precepts, and ſupport family- 


religion; that they may agree in their inſtructions to their 
children, and join in ſetting them examples; that there 
may be no diſputings or dividings againſt one another, but 
| a mutual harmony in the propagating their own eternal in- 


tereſts, and that they may go hand in hand the true way 


to heaven. 


Siſt. And cannot this happen to them whos a ſettle- 


ment of circumſtances before-hand, that we muſt capitulate 
about religion as we do about jointures, and ſettle princi- 
ples as we do fortunes, always before-hand ? ' 


Ed. Siſt. That it may not or cannot happen ſo, I win 


not ſay; but if you will take the world, at large, as it 
is now ſtated, between thoſe that have no religion at all, and 
choſe who differ from others, you muſt allow, liſter, it is a 


lottery of a thouſand blanks to one prize ; and who that 


values their own peace, would venture the odds ? 


Sift. J believe I ſhall venture, for all that. | 
E 4. Siſt. Then either you have no principle now, ſi- 
Ker, 
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ſter, or tis ten to one but you give it up when you ard | 


Sift. 2 you may be miſtaken in both. 
Eid. Siſt. If I am, there is a third, which I was geing l 
to add, but reſtrained it in reſpect to you, in which I be- 
eve I ſhall. not be miſtaken. 


Sift. Let us have it, however. | 
Eid. Siſt. If you will have it then, it is this; that (ll 
repeat the former) either, as I ſaid, you have no principle 
now, or will give up your principles when you are mar- to 


ried, or will be very miſerable in a continual —_——y rice 
to maintain them. 1 


Siſt. It muſt all be ventured, ſiſter; I ſee no remedy 
now; there's no going back at this time of day. -- 3 
[After this diſcourſe, the eldeſt ſiſter, ſeeing her reſo- yo 
late, gave it over, and the young lady was as good as her Cot! 
word ; for ſhe put it all io the . as will appear in the | 
following dialogue.) : tal 
mi 


DIALOGUE U. da 


H E young lady mentioned in the foregoing dialo 


| | is now to be viewed in another ſtation of life; 1 81 


was not altogether ſo thoughtleſs of her circumſtance, or m 
ſo unconcerned as ſhe ſeemed to be by her diſcourſe to 
her ſiſter about what was before her; but ſhe had not the 
conduct or reſolution of her ſiſters to carry her through: 

however, ſhe did take one ſtep ſufficient to leave a d F 
example of a father perfectly unconcerned about the religious th 
ſettlement of his children, and making the good of their 'E 


fouls no part of his care. 


It was but a few days after the diſcourſe which he | lh 
had held with her ſiſter, that her father-and ſhe had the fol. 


lowing dialogue one evening, after the gentleman who fe 


courted her was gone away; her father being in a par- v 


Io0our all alone, called her to him, and began with her g 


thos : 
Fa, Wal, child, I ſuppoſe your ceremonies begin be 
e 
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i are pretty well over now; when are we to bring this buſi- 
Ke6 to a concluſion ? 
Da. I am in no haſte, Sir. 
ding Fa. Well, but Mr——is in haſte; you may be fare | 
be. pe would be willing to have the inconveniencies of co- 
I ing and going thus late be over; and as long as both 
ſides are ſatisfied, why ſhould we keep him in ſuſpence ? 
Da. I do not keep kim in ſuſpence, Sir. 
Fa. Well then, if you are agreed, let us put an end 
to it, my dear, and tell me what day you will * mar- 
ried, and I'll make the appointment. 
155. A eed, Sir! I have agreed to nothing, it is all 
edy between him and vou. : 
Fa. How do you mean child? he has now waited on 
ſo- you theſe ſix or ſeven weeks; J hope you know one an- 
her Mother's minds before now. 
the Da. We have ſpent ſix or ſeven weeks indeed in his viſits, 
Fralking and rattling of things in general; but I am not 
, much the wiſer for it. | 
Fa. Why, you are a little better acquainted, I hope, 
than you were at firſt, child: do you like the gentleman, 
or have you any thing to object: 
| ; Da. Sir, 1 don't trouble myſelf much with objections ; 
Ke Sir, I leave it all to you; I reſolve to do as you will have 
me to do; I won't do as my ſiſter did. 


(to 
iple 
ar- 
rife 


to Fa. Well, you are in the right there; but I hope there 
he js no occaſion neither : this gentleman is a man of ſobrie- 
hs j 1 ty, and of a good character. 

ſad Da. I hope, Sir, you have informed yourſelf fully of 


tir | that; for leave it all to you, Sir; and about his reli- 
er gion to? 

Fa. I have known him a great many years, child ; 
he | he is a very honeſt good ſort of a gentleman, I aſſure you. 
ol- Y Da. I hope you have good grounds to be ſatisfied, Sir, 
ho for 1 depend upon you, Sir, for every thing: I know you 
ar- would not propoſe him to me, if he was not a very OW 
cr good man. 

Fa. I am thoroughly ſatisfied of that, my dear. | 
to Da. And of his "— a — n Sir? you 
be know 
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know what my mother obliged us to on her death- bed: f 
"© hope, Sir, you have a good account of his being a ſober Þ 
religions man ? I leave it all to you, Sir. | 
Fa. Yes, yes, my dear, he is a very religious good 
man, for ought I know, I aſſure you. N 
Da. He is a Proteſtant, Sir, is not he? L 
Fa. A Proteſtant, child! yes, yes, he was always a | 
Proteſtant all the while I traded with him; I have had an ſid 
account of it from ſeveral people. A Proteſtant | yes, \ lik 
yes, you may be ſure he is a Proteſtant, I dare ſay he is. inf 
Da. Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I have no more int 
to ſay. Sir 
Fa. Nay, child, why doſt thou put it fo all upon. me? ha 

I believe he is a good man, and religions enough; I did 4! 
not bring him up, nor I have not aſked him how religious hi 
he i is; I do not enter into theſe things with folks, every {WJ 


one's religion is to himſelf. hi 
Da. Well, Sir, if you are ſatisfied, 1 maſt be ſatisfied, FW 

to be ſure. 3 
Fa. Nay, I would have you be ſatisfied too, child, di 
cannot you aſk him what religion he is of ? 12 

* [Here the father ſeemed a liule unwilling to have it P 
all lie upon him]. 05 


Da. I cannot aſk him ſuch a queſtion, not I; beſides, 3 
Sir, if you are ſatisfied, I ſhall look no farther. Y 
Fa. I know not what occaſion there is to be ſo ſcrupu- 
lous ; you ſee what ridiculous work your ſiſter made of it, 
and yet married the ſame man two years after. 3 
Da. Sir, I do not make any ſcruples, not I, if you ft 
are ſatisfied; I ſhall do as you would have me; I do not e 
ſuppoſe you would have me have him, if he was not a i 
very ſober man. T- 
[She has nothing in her but the ſame dull ſtory of doing $i 
every thing her father would have her do]. 11 
1 tell thee, child, 1 dare ſay he is a very ſober ; 
i 
] 


good man, and will make a very kind hufband; 1 can ſay 
no more to thee. 

Da. All I deſire to know is, that he | is a Proteſtant ; ; 
hope ycu are ſure of OWE Sir. | 


Fu. 


but never turned Papiſt; I dare ſay Mr - 
teſtant; I never heard any one ſuſpect him before. 
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edi 
they ſay, they are all Papiſts. 


Fa. Dear child, what makes thee talk ſo? 
Da. He has lived a long while in Italy, Sir, where, 


Fa. Why ſo did I, child, when I was a young man, 
is a Pro- 


It may be ſeen by this dull and empty diſcourſe on both 


3 ſides, that this poor young lady went on tanguam boves, 
like the ox to the (laughter, not knowing, or not conſider- 
£1 ing, that it was for her life. She reſolved all her ſcruples 
into that weak way of anſwering, I leave it all to you, 
Sir; I hope you are ſatisfied, Sir; and I'll do as you would 
have me, Sir; and the like ; ; not conſidering that ſhe had 


a father that laid no ſtreſs upon any thing but the money; 


his whole care was for the ſetilement, and the eſtate, not 
inquiring into the principles of the perſon; and therefore 


his anſwers are as ſilly for a father, as her's were for a 


wife, viz. That he dare ſay the gentleman was a very 
ſober good man; that he had known him a long time; and 


did not queſtion but he was a Proteſtant, and the like. In 


Ja word, the girl left it all to her father; and the father, 
perfectly indifferent as to matters of religion, left it out 
Jof his inquiry. And thus they were married in a few 
XZ weeks after, and abundance of mirth and jollity they had; 
which covered all the appearances of other things for a 
ęꝑreat while. 


At length, the lady went home to her houſe in the city, 


which was magnificently furniſhed. Among other rich 
furniture, the rooms were exceedingly ſtored with a noble 
collection of very fine paintings, done by the beſt maſters 
in Italy; the part of Italy where this gentleman had lived, 

viz. the Duke of Tuſcany's country, being particularly e- 
2 minent for choice pictures. It happened after ſhe had been 
© ſome time at home, had ſettled her houſe, and had finiſhed 


the decorations of her rooms, that her huſband bringing 

{ome very fine pictures home, which were newly arrived 

from Italy, had, among others, three very choice pieces 

hung up in their bedchamber ; whereof one being a pic- 
| . ture 
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in Popiſh countries, took no manner of notice of it at firſt, 
| taking it to be only brought in there, as it was a moſt no- av 


_ uſual, to ſee her houſe, and to ſee the fine collection of 


after ſome time, their ſiſter and their new brother led 


the bedſide, he told them, there was one of the fineſt pie | 


this is counted a fine thing in Italy. 


account. Well, ſays the ſiſter, but as we do not make 


ab ſt devotion.” Not at all, ſays. the liſter. At leaſt, Ma- 


ture of the crucifixion, extremely valuable and "I te 
contrived to have hanged up by the bedſide. W 

His wife, not uſed to ſuch things, perfectly ignorant fl p 
the deſign, not at all acquainted with the uſe made of them 


ble piece of painting; and that her huſband thought it was th 
the beſt thing he could grace her chamber with. It hay- 8 - 
pened her two {ſiſters came together ſome time after, as is 


paintings, which they had been told ſo much of. And 


them through all- the apartments, which were indeed ex- I & 


tremely fine. The brother-in-law, as what he took great 


delight in, made it his buſinefs. to tell them the deſign of th 


: A 


the ſeveral pictures, what places or fine houſes ſuch and 


ſuch repreſented, what ſtories and what faces others were i 
drawn for; and the like. 


And being his wife's ſiſters, he 
treated them with all the freedom and kindneſs imagi- 3 
nable. . 


When they came to the crucifixion, which hung by F 


ces of painting in England; told them the name of the 
painter that had drawn it, who, he ſaid, was one of the Wt 
beſt maſters in Italy; and I'll aſſure you, ſiſter, ſays he, | Y 
But why muſt it hang in your bedchamber, brother ? Y 
ſays the other married ſiſter, not ſuſpecting any thing ; ; for 5 
bats eldeſt ſiſter had not told her any thing of what ſhe had 
{aid to her ſiſter. O Madam, ſays he, they always have 
theſe things in their bedchambers in Italy on a religious 1 
1 
uſe of them that way, methinks they are better any where 
elſe. Why ſiſter, ſays he, our bedckambers are places 
where we are, or ought to be moſt ſerious. Why, ſays | 
the again, but we that are Proteſtants do not make a reli- | 
gious uſe of them. Not ſo much perhaps, ſays he, as the 
Romans do; but I cannot ſay but they may be uſeful to 


dam, 
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; dam, ſays he, they can be no diſadvantage to us; we 
want all poſſible helps in our adorations. We 'have the 
Epromiſe of the ſpirit of God to aſſiſt us, ſays the ſiſter, ve- - 
ry warmly, and need no idolatrous pictures. He ſaw ſhe 
was tart, and ſeemed to be forward to diſpute, which he 
no- avoided; ſo he called them to look on 1 another picture, and 
was that paſſed off the diſcourſe. 

hap- After they had gone through ſeveral apartments, and had 
as is admired the fine paintings, as indeed they well deſerved, 

n of they came to his cloſet. He would have avoided going in, 

And Wand told them it was in confuſion, and not worth their ſee- 
led 3 ang ; but his wife having told them it- was her huſband's 

ex- Floſet, they would not be denied. When they went in, 
reat | they were ſurpriſed with the moſt charming pictures that 
n of | 1 their eyes had ever beheld, with abundance of rarities, 
and vvhich their new brother, being very curious, had picked up 
bf an his travels; and in a little room, on one ſie of his cloſer, 
upon a table covered with a carpet of the fineſt work they 
had ever ſecn, ſtood a pix or repoſitory of the hoſt, all of 
gold, and above them an altar- piece of moſt exquiſite paint- 


by ing. He was indeed jealous of being betrayed by theſe 
pic- things; but there being none but the ladies, who had never 
the Fſeen ſuch things before, and knew nothing by the form, 


1 they retired without ſo much as diſcovering what it was; 
and as for his wife, ſhe was ſo perfectly ignorant, that ſhe 
AJ vas calily impoſed upon, 
1er? They paſſed from this place to the other ſide of the 
for cloſet, where were abundance of very fine pieces; but 
had here the eldeſt ſiſter could not ſorbear obſerving, that all 
have the pictures on that whole ſide of the room were religious 
rious pieces, and, though {till without much ſuſpicion, ſhe ſaid 
nake to him, I obſerve, brother, you gentlemen that have lived 
here in Italy, are fo in love with Popiſh cuſtoms, that you are 
aces IJ always full of theſe church-paintings ; here's nothing but 
ſays & repreſentations of Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, in one ſhape 
reli- or another, in every room in your houſe. She went on 
the jeſtingly for ſome time, till ſhe came to the upper end of 
u to the room, to a picture which hung juſt over an eaſy chair, 
Ma- 1 which had a curtain drawn oyer it; he theugbt ſhe 
5 2 would 
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would not have let her curioſity outrun her good-manners, 
and ſo did not apprehend her opening it; but ſhe made no 
ſcruple of offering to fling back the curtain; but ſoon 
found it would not run back, being, as ſhe found after- 
wards, to draw up in feſtoons with pullies: However, ſhe f. 

diſcovered by what ſhe had done, that the picture was the rie 


ſame with that in the bedchamber, viz. A large crucifix, if 


or picture of the crucifixion. | 13 
She ſaid no more, but haſtened to view what was far- tu 
ther to be ſeen, yet fo, as that it was eaſy to diſcover | 
ſhe was in no little diſorder. Her fiſter that came with ſu 
her diſcover'd it firſt, and aſked what ailed her? Then 
the new-married ſiſter, whoſe houſe ſhe was in, came to 
her with the ſame queſtion ; ſhe owned to them the was 
not very well, and that preſently gave her an excuſe to o 
withdraw into the woman's apartment, where ſhe had ſome n 
room to recollect herſelf. However, ſhe' took care not to n 
give the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect what ailed her, till ſhe pot ? 
an opportunity, when no body was in the room with her a 
but her youngeſt ſiſter, (ſhe who was firſt married), and r 
then ſhe burſt out into tears, and taking her ſiſter about the 
neck, with the greateſt paſſion imaginable ; .O my dear MF i 
ſiſter, ſays ſhe, this poor child is utterly undone. Un- 1 
done! ſays her ſiſter, what do you mean? I think ſhe R$ : 


is nobly married. O ſiſter! I tell you ſhe's undone; the 1 
man's a Papiſt! Somebody came into the room juſt as ſhe "3 


further; and ſhe to prevent it, added, I'Il tell yon more 
by and by; ſo they paſſed it over. ; 

You may be ſure it was, after this, a very uneaſy hour 
the two ſiſters ſpent in the ceremonies of their viſit, both | 
Jonging earneſtly to be at liberty to talk together, one to 
diſburden her mind, which was oppreſs'd with what ſhe 7 
had formerly ſuſpected, and now found confirmed; and 
the other to hear the particulars of what ſhe was ſo fur- 
priſed at. \ 

It was not long before they got away, and as ſoon as e- 
ver they were in their coach, the married ſiſter ſaid, Dear 
ſiſter, you have ſo ſurpriſed me with what you told me juſt | 

| 3 now, 


had ſaid this, ſo that her ſiſter had no time to aſk her any Þ x 
| 
| 
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ers, now, that I thought every minute an hour till I got away, 
no that I might talk about it; I intreat you what makes you 
ſoon talk as you do ? | | ; 

ter- £14. Siſt. O ſiſter! J am too well fatisfied of it: I am 


ſhe ſure it is ſo. I ſuſpected it all along before they were mar- 
the Fried, but now I am convinced of it: I am as ſure of it as 
ifix, if IT had ſeen him at high maſs. £7 92 
Here ſhe tells her what ſhe had obſerved upon his pic - 
far- tures and crucifixes.] | | | 
er Married Siſt. Now you ſurpriſe me again; you ſay you 
vith 'F ſuſpected it all along. 1p 6, 
hen  F£/d. Siſt. Indeed I did; though I own I know no rea- 
> to ſon why I did fo. | . 
was Mar. Siſt. But why did you not warn her of it? ſhe 
e to ought to have known it; certainly ſhe would never have 
me married him if ſhe had known it. That was very unkind, 
t to not to warn her of it. pn 
got F £14. Siſt. I did very plainly tell her my ſuſpicions ; but 
her as I had no ground to faſten it upon him, it made very lit- 
and le impreſſion upon her; nor could I really ſay it was fo. 
the Mar. Siſt. Well, I would have preſſed her to a ſolemn 
ear inquiry into it; you might have prevented her ruin, if you 
In- had done it in time; now ſhe is undone indeed, if it be 
ſhe as you ſay, and there is no room to prevent it. 
the Ed. Siſt. You cannot think I had fo little concern for 
ſhe her, as not to tell her my ſuſpicions, and to uſe all the Ar- 
ny guments I was capable of, to perſuade and prevail with 
Ore her to inquire into his principles; for I know too well what 
the dwelling twenty years in Italy might do. 8 

ur [Here ſhe recites to her the particulars of the whole 
th dialogue foregoing, between her and her younger ſiſter.] 
to Mar. Siſt. Poor child! ſhe is ruined indeed. She has 
be leaped headlong into it, in ſpite of good advice, and her 
nd ruin is of her own procuring. But what will you do now, 
r- WF liſter ? will you let her know it ? | Fg 
\ Eid. Sift. No, no; I won't be the meſſenger of her 
e- WF forrows, ſhe'll find it out ſoon enough ; the thing will dif- 
ar cover itſelf too ſoon, net! PE 
na ig 8 Mar, 
V, | e | 


„„ Part II. pi. 
ag. Sf. Dear ſtr, what are my liber ay to is? 


Does he know it ? 


Eld. Sit. You know, ſiſter, my father gives himſelf ft 


very little trouble about ſuch things. I dare ſay he never 


inquired into it, or concerned himſelf about it. 
Mar. Siſt. Does he know any thing of it now? 


Eid. Sift. Truly, I do not know; but I know that after 
T had preſfed her ſo earneſtly about it, ſhe did mention it 
to my father once at a diſtance in their diſcourſe, as that 
ſhe did not queſtion but he was a good ſober man, or elſe | 
he (her father) would not have recommended him; and | 


added, I hope he is a Proteſtant, Sir ? 
Mar. Siſt. Well, what ſaid my father to that part! ? 


Eld. Sift. He ankvered after the ſame ſlight way as thoſe 5 
do who make the main part none of their care. Yes, yes, 1 


child, a Proteſtant! 1 dare ſay he is; he was always a 


Proteſtant when I was in Italy with him, and every body Ws 
knows he is a Proteſtant; you need not queſtion that, 


I _ ſay. 


quiring into it. 


E. Sift. lt is too true ; the has not made it much her 


concern, and I am fo much-the more afraid for her now. 


Mar. Siſt. Afraid for her, ſay you; what, are you a- 9 


fraid of her turning Papiſt ? 


Eld. Siſt. Why, yes, I am. You know 1 told you . 


Mar. Siſt. Poor child! ſhe had no ſincere concern upon 
her about it; if ſhe had, ſhe would not have been put off 
in a matter of ſo much moment, with a bare ſuppoſition ; +4 
taking it for granted ; or I dare ſay, it is ſo; without in- 


What an anſwer ſhe gave me to that very point ſeveral Wi 


times, viz. That if he would not be of her opinion, ſhe | 
would be of his; that if he was a Chriſtian Catholic, ſhe $ 
was a Catholic Chriſtian, and they would have no ſtrife a- 
bout that, and the like; and yet that is not all my concern Mi 


neither. 
Mar. Siſt. What is it dw? | 
Eid. Siſt. Why, I fear more the inſinuations and ſub- 
tilty of his tongue, his unwearied ſolicitation, the power- 
ful motives S of a man perfectly maſter of che art of perſua- 
| ſion 3 3 
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? "Gon ; and that the more ſweetneſs he has in his temper, 
for he is really of a moſt engaging diſpoſition), the more 


ſelf Snfluence his words will have on her, to win her over to 
ver Frror, not merely in complaiſance to him as her huſband, 


Put by her nat being able to anſwer his reaſonings. 
Mar Siſt. I confeſs, it is hard to reſiſt the force of 


fter thoſe perſuaſions, the reaſons for which, we cannot rid 
1 it pur hands of by argument. And one is apt to think, one 
bat Fought to comply with what we cannot confute ; otherwiſe 
lc he Papiſts will tell us, we are Proteſtants, we know not 


why; a Jew may tell us we are Chriſtians, we know not 
hy; and an Atheiſt may tell us we are religious, we know 
not why; and fo on. | ed | 
oſe Ed. Siſt. And that which is worſe, there is no break- 
es, ing the thing to her; to talk to her of it, is to anticipate 
2 Wer misfortunes. Perhaps he deſigns to conceal it from her for 
good and all, and at leaſt it may be a great while before 
lie diſcovers it; and all that time ſhe will be happy, in not 
thinking herſelf fo miſerable as ſhe is. 


on # Mar. Sift. I allow you, it is not fit to mention it to her 
off firſt; and yet I am afraid if ſhe finds it out, ſhe will endea- 
n; vour to conceal it from us. 
in⸗ 


*F £14. Siſt. I doubt ſo; and by that means we are per- 
fectly deprived of all opportunity of aſſiſting her, or endea- 
$Fouring to fortify her againſt the inſinuations of any to turn 
Mer to Poper7. | | | 
Mar. Siſt. But I think we ſhould break it to my father. 
El. Siſt. I know not what to ſay to that. I am afraid 
his indifference in the thing ſhould be a means to diſcover 
it to her, and bring ſome inconvenience or other with it. 
ar. Sift. J do not ſee any danger of that; but I think 
it is fit he ſhoald know it on many accounts. | 
Ed. Siſt. I acknowledge I think he ſhould know it, if 
it were poſſible to engage him not to diſcloſe it; but unleſs 
it can be done ſo, I would not have any hand in telling it 
him, upon any account whatever. . 8 
b- [While they were in this dilemma, and doubtful what 
r- to do in it, as to telling their father, they were delivered 
a- krom it, by their father himſelf, as will appear in the fol- 


lowing -A 
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lowing diſcourſe. As ſoon as they came home, their fa. 7 8 
ther began with them; for he was more impatient to open | 
his mind to them, than they were on the other hand doubt- 3 
ful abont conſulting with him upon this unhappy calc : 
Both fides being therefore willing to talk of it, they could Te 2 
not want an opportunity; and the father, after ſupper, be- 
gan it with his new-married daughter thus: XZ 
Fa. Well, Betty, you have been to viſit your ſiſter in 
ber new houſe, I find. How do you like things ?, 5 
Mar. Siſt. Sir, ſhe is nobly married, to be ſure, ſhe 
has a houſe like a palace. 
Eid. Siſt. I think there is the fineſt paintings that ever 
I faw in my life. He has laid out vaſt ſums ſure in pic- oY 
Lures. FX 
Fa. He always had the fineſt collection of paintings of 
any merchant in Leghorn. He is a great lover of art, e 
and has a nice judgment, which are the two only things 
that can make buying ſo many pictures rational; for his M7 
piecks are ſo well choſen, that he may ſell them when he | 
Pleaſes, for above a thouſand pounds more than they coſt. k 
Eld. Sift. 1 like his fancy to pictures very well; but 1 
methinks, I don't admire his having ſo many crucifixes | 
and church-pieces among them. | 
Fa. It is the cuſtom in Italy, child ; z all people have » 
them. ; 
 Eld. Siſt. That is, becauſe they make a cli uſe 
of them. But I think Proteſtants ſhould not be ſo fond of 
them, who make no ſuch uſe of them. It looks ſo like ; 
Popery, that if the mind was not furniſhed againſt them, it 
ſeems to give a lift that way; and then I oblerve he hangs 
them all juſt as they do. His crucifixes and paſſion-pic- M1 
tures hang all by the bedſide. His altar- pieces, juſt at the 
upper end of the room, or on the caſt fide. I cannot i- 
magine why Proteſtants, if they will have the pictures, | 
mould juſt hang them in the ſame places, and mimic the 
Catholics in the appearances, as long as they do not make 
the ſame uſe of them. | 
[This diſcourſe touched their father to the heart, and, 
as he ſaid afterwards, he could hardly forbear tears; but | 
be 
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" fa- The held it in a little longer, and replied, that it was only 
pen 1 the cuſtom of the country, and they might thin k no harm 
udt- in it; and ſo being willing to put by the diſcourſe, he turns 
1c : gain to his married daughter thus : J 

ould F Fa. Well, but, child, how do you like your new bro- 
bee : ther ? for you never ſai him before, or at leaſt neyer to 
converſe with him. 

r in Mar. Siſt. He is a very fine gentleman, Sir. I was going 
Jo wiſh you joy, Sir, and to ſay I was very glad to ſee 5 
ſhe ſiſter ſo well married; but ſomething prevented me. 
[Now the father could contain himſelf no longer.] 
Fa. I know not what prevented you, but I believe it was 
the ſame that forces me to tell you both I have no Joy in it 


2 
2 all; your ſiſter is undone. 


of | X, Mar. Siſt. Undone, Sir! what do you mean? What 
art, can be the matter: 
4 Fa. She is undone indeed, child ; and more than that, 
iS 


have undone her; the man's a Papiſt. 

[The father burſt out into tears as ſoon as he had po- 
t. ken the words, and the daughters ſtood as it were ſpeech- 
leſs for ſome time, looking at one another; at laſt the 
married daughter ſpoke. ] 

Mar. Siſt. Are you ſure of it, Sir? | 

Fa. Ay, ay, I am too ſure of it; I have lived in Italy, 
and know ſomething of the manner of ſuch things; I pre- 
ſently diſcovered it? 

oe | . Eld. Siſt. Will you pleaſe to tell us how you diſcovered 
it? for we have had the ſame thoughts, but we durſt not 
ſpeak our minds about it ? 


a: | = Fa. Child, it is impoſſible for any one that 10 lived in 

ic- Italy not to e, it, as ſoon as he ſees his houſe. 

he Ed. Siſt. What, from the crucifixes and 'church-pic- 

1- 7 rures I ſpoke of? 

es, Fa. No, no, child : But was you in his cloſet? 

he E1d. Siſt. Yes, Sir. 

ke Fa. And was you in an inner room that you went 8 
| through his cloſer, and through another room beyond it? 

d, Eld. Siſt. Yes, Sir; we were both there, but we ſaw no- 


Ka * there more than ordinary, only (till more church-plocthy 
be 6 1 AS 25 


* a 
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as that of the Paſſion, the Salutation, the Afcenſion, and N 


the like. 


Fa. It is becauſe you have not been uſed to ſuch things, A 


child; why it is his oratory ; it is a little conſecrated cha- th 


pel, and there ſtands an altar and an altar-piece over ir, 
with a crucifix, and the aſcenſion painted above that; on 
either ſide there are fine rich paintings, one of the baptiſm, 


and another of the aſſembly at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, and m 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcending in flaming tongues, and the 


like. But that is not all, for upon the altar is a pix of 
pare gold, covered with a piece of crimſon velvet, which Y 


is the repoſitory, as they call it, of the hoſt. 


Eld. Sift. 1 wonder, Sir, he would let yon ſee theſe 3 


things, if he deſigned to conceal his proſeſſion. 


Fa. It was all by accident; for when I was in his clo- 
ſet, he was called haſtily down, and his wife let me into 
theſe two rooms: But alas! ſhe knows nothing of the 
meaning of them, ſhe only takes them to be fine Italian 


rarities. | 


Eld. Sift. indeed, I do not wonder at that, for I under» 
ſtood them no more than ſhe does: And yet, my ſiſter 
| knows, I preſently entertained the ſame opinion of his re- 
ligion as you do now; but it was from a picture of the cru- 


cifixion that hung by his bedſide with a curtain over it. 


Fa. Well, child, yours are ſufpicions, mine js a certain- I 
iy. When I charged him with it, he could not deny it; but 


ſeemed ſurpriſed when he found I had been in his chapel. 


Mar. Sift. Nay, it is then out of doubt, it ſeems, if he 4 
owns it; but what will become of my fifter ? Now ſhe | 


will have reaſon to ſee how juſt my mother's injunctions 


were to us all; I fear ſhe will reproach herſelf with the | 


neglect of them. 


Fa.” My dear, ſhe muſt reproach me with it; it is I ; 


| have ruined her; I have given her up. 


= a fa fp hs ye 


— 


Mar. Siſt. No, Sir; I think it lay upon her to have 


inquired into his principles in religion, before ſne had gi- 


ven herſelf ont of her own power. | 

Fa. My dear, ſhe came to me, and queſtioned with me 

upon this very point. She aſked me, if he was a Proteſt- 
BE, 2 VVV 


ted © & 
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and unt, and I encouraged her, told her he was a Proteſtant, 
aud a very man. 

= Mar. Siſt. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, you did not ſay poſitively, 

chat you were ſure he was a Proteſtant, but that you be- 


it, lieved ſo. | 

on Fa. I aſſured her ſo much of its being my opinion, that 
iſm, | 4 I told her the need not fear it; and ſhe again left it all to 
and me, and depended upon me; and it is I that have betrayed 


the and deluded her. In ſhort, I have ſold my child, and the 
of peace of her life, for the toys and fine things of Italy. I 
ich Have undone her; it is all owing to my being unconcerned 
| I for the better part. 
eſe | + ZE1d. Siſt. Dear father, do not take the weight of it ſo 
much upon yourſelf. My ſiſter knows it was her duty to 
4o- | e made a farther ſearch into it, and I preſs d her to ir 
nto in time, and with all poſſible importunity. 
the Fa. Child, you did right; and I believe ſhe deſigned to 
jan follow your directions. But what aſſiſtance did I give to 
| WFher? How did I damp that reſolution, when I ſtopped her 
er- mouth, by telling her, that I dared to ſay he was a Pro- 
ter | teſtant? She truſted to my aſſurance, nay, ſhe told me 
re · that ſhe did ſo. 
ru- [Here the father repeats to her the diſcourſe between 
him and his daughter, mentioned at the beginning of this 
dialogue, continuing to reproach himſelf with betraying his 
child. 
* „EA. Siſt. But, Sir, norvithſtanding all this diſcourſe, 
he {for ſhe told me every ward from time to time), I urged 
he her a great many times, and told her my thoughts ; for I 
ns ſuſpected him from the beginning, and I laboured to con- 
he vince her, that ſhe ought to ſee with her own eyes, and to 
talk plainly and openly to him of it. 3 
1 Fa. Did ſhe not tell you that her father had aſſured her | 
he was a Proteſtant, and that ſhe truſted to that ? 
Ve Ela. Siſt. She was more juſt to you, Sir, than to ſay 
5. & that you aſſured her of it; but ſhe repeated your very words, 
chat you ſaid, you believed it, and dare ſay he was: and 
ne 1 d her plainly, that it was evident from your words, 
72. that you only ſpoke your” opinion, and that ſhe ought not 
; A a 2 therefore 
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therefore to call that a poſitive aſſurance to be depended 
upon. Indeed, Sir, I was very plain with her; ſhe has no 
body to blame but herſelf, Iyold her. - 

* * ſhe repeats all her former diſcourſe with her fi- 

Fa. She has herſelf indeed been to blame for want of 
reflection upon your ſeaſonable perſuaſions, my dear, and 
you acted a faithful part to her. But had I been as faith- 
ful to her, who was obliged in duty to have done it, and 
on whom ſhe depended, as you were, who had no obliga- 
tion but from your affections, I had delivered my child 
Eld. Sift. J cannot ſay, Sir, you had delivered her; ſhe 
ſeemed reſolved to have him; her eyes were dazzled with 
the gay things ſhe expected, and unleſs you had poſitively 
refuſed your conſent, I fear religion had not hold enough 
on her thoughts, to have balanced her love of vanity. 
Fa. But have been perfectly careleſs of it, and have 
not done the duty of my place; I onght to have inquired 
into the circumſtances of the perſon myſelf, and have re- 
ſtrained her. 1 ö 

Ed. Sift. J am ſorry for her, but I think you reflect on 
yourfelf too ſeverely, Sir; to be ſure you did not know 
that he was a Papiſt, neither had you any ſuſpicion of it; 
but ſhe had; for I put the ſuſpicion into her head, and 
| aunty preſſed her to ſatisfy herſelf about it from him- 

elf. 

Fa. My dear, I have been always too careleſs in theſe 
things. I remember the caſe of your ſiſter here, and can- 
not but reflect how, when in a paſſion, I told her it was 
none of my buſineſs, my own heart ſtruck me with re- 
* ; for I knew it was my duty. I wiſh this poor child 

ad been as ſtrict and as nice in that matter as her ſiſter 
was, though I took it ill then, I ſee now ſhe was in the 
right of it. 1 | 8 

Eid. Siſt. You afflict yourſelf, Sir, for a caſe that iſ- 
ſued well; and where, if you were in the wrong, there 
were no bad conſequences : Whereas, in this caſe, where 


the 
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the bad conſequences have happened, you are no way the 

cauſe, it is all their own doing. Bb. EM] | 
Fa. But as it is an affliction to me, and that you may be 


fire it is, Providence ſeems to ſhew me my ſin by my pu- 


niſhment. I acknowledge I was in the wrong before, and 
it is not owing to my prudence or concern, that your ſiſter 
was not ruined. Beſides, every father that has a due cons 
cern for the ſouls of his children, will certainly inquire 
narrowly into the principles, as well as morals of the per- 


ſons they match them to. 


[In a word, their father afflicted himſelf ſo much and fo 
long upon this matter, that his two daughters were obli- 
ged to drop their concern for their ſiſter, and apply all the. 
{kill they had to comfort their father. He was ſo over- 
whelmed with it, that it threw him into a deep melancho- 
ly, and that into a fit of ſickneſs ; which, though he re- 
covered, yet he did not in a long time thoroughly enjoy 
himſelf 3 always charging and r eproaching himſelf with 
having ruined his child, having regarded nothing but the 
outſide of things, and referring all her happineſs to a plen- 
tiful fortune, and a gay extravagant way of living. 1 
This went on ſome time. The eldeſt daughter, wo 
was left with the father, managed things ſo prudently/ that 
no notice of theſe things was taken in the family, and her 
father readily agreed with both his daughters, that it was 
by no means proper to let their ſiſter know what they had 


diſcovered ; concluding, that whenever ſhe diſcovered it 


herſelf, ſhe would come home with a ſad heart, and make 
her complaint to them faſt enough. | 8 8 
But they were all miſtaken in their ſiſter; for thong! 
ſhe diſcovered the thing, and lived a melancholy 
life with her huſband upon that occaſion ; yet, in eight 
years that ſhe lived with him, | ſhe never complained, 
or made her ſorrows known to any of her relations; but 
carried it with an even ſteady temper, and bore all her 
griefs in her own breaſt : As ſhall be ſeen at large in the 

next dialogue. ] e e 
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+ that the higheſt degree of private perſons admits of, and 


ED gentleman, to uſe any other method), to bring his wife o- 
terrible affiction, that having diſpoſed of his vaſt eſtate in 
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| E new married couple, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking, hved in all the ſplendor and greatneſs 


which a family poſſeſſed of an immenſe wealth, could be 
ſuppoſed to do. He was not only very rich when he mar- 
ried her, as might be ſuppaſed by the noble furniture of his 
houſe, and his very valuable collection of pictures and ra- 
rities, and the like, of which mention has been made; but 
as he fell privately into a great affair of remitting money 
by way of England to Genoa, for ſupply of the French ar- 
mies in Italy, he got that way a prodigious ſum of money; 
and yet acting only by correſpondents at Amſterdam, he 
was liable to no reſentment or objections from the govern- 

After he had lived thus about eight years, and in that 
time had ſix children by this young lady, he died ; ſhe had 
four of her ſix childi en living. But their father, after 
having in vain tried all the perſuaſions, arguments, and in- 
treaties (for he was too good a huſband, and too much a 


ver to the Roman church, left her however, under this 


a very honourable manner, as well to her as to her chil- 
dren, yet he took the education of her children from her, 
leaving them to the tuition of guardians, to bring them up b 
in the Roman religion. Nor was this the effect of his un- 
kindneſs to her? for except in diſputes about theſe things, MWro 


they never had any difference worth the name of a diſpute MW 6 


in their lives; and at his death he left to her own diſpoſal My 
above fix times the fortune ſhe brought him: but this of his lr 
children was a mere point of conſcience to him, which he f. 
could not diſpenſe with. This was an inexpreſſible grief ML 
to her, and that ſuch, and fo heavy, as it is impoſſible to fa 
repreſent it in this narrow tract, ſo as to ſay how far it d. 
afflicted her, or what ill conſequences attended it; the f 
drift and deſign of this work alſo lying quite another way, 

| | viz. 
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ei in * and lived 1 in the moſt ſplendor of 


Wz. To ſhew the manner of life, which naturally attends 
Ne beſt matches, where the religious principles of the huſ- 


and and wife are not the ſame. ' 
The eldeſt ſiſter was now married alſo, and mailed Ve- 
y happily and comfortably ; the principles as well as prac- 
ce of her haſband, not only concurred entirely with her 
but anſwered in a moſt agreeable manner to the 
baracter which was given to her father of him, vz. That 

e was a perſon truly religious. 
Their father now grown old, had been a true penitent 
or his miſtakes in the paſt conduct of his children, and 


Pad fully made up his want of care in his middle daughter's 


natch, by his difficulty in being pleaſed for his eldeſt. She 
ieeded no concern for, or to ſhew any nicety in exami- 
ting imo the perſon ; for her father was fo very nice for 
her, that ſcarce any thing could pleaſe him; he rejected 
everal very good. offers, merely on account of religious 
principles, and put them off without ſo mach as naming 
hem to his daughter, till at laſt, fixing upon a merchant 
n the city, who both for ſobriety, piety, opinion in reli- 
gion, and eſtate, ſuited every way both his own deſires and 


his daughter's judgment ; the match, under ſuch circum- 


ſtances, was ſoon made. The uninterrupted felicity this 


Poung lady enjoyed, in having the beſt huſband, the beſt 


hriſtian, and the beſt rempered man in the world, all in 


: Zone, made her the happieſt woman alive; and indeed re- ; 
commended the caution ſhe had always uſed i in her aner 
by its ſucceſs. 1 
Her father lived with this daughter, when he was in 
town, but otherwiſe lived in Oxfordſhire, with his own 
ſiſter, the lady 


„ Widow of Sir James , of 
whom mention is made in the firſt part of this work: he 
ved very caſy, having thus ſeen his family all ſettled ; 
for his two fons were very well fixed abroad, the one at 
Leghorn, and the other at Cadiz; and he might really be 

faid to have no affliction in the world but that of his middle 
daughter, who, though by far the richeſt and moſt pro- 


al 
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all the reſt, yet he eſteemed really miſerable; and fo in- 
deed in one ſenſe ſne was. 5 Ex 


: He was at dinner one day at his eldeſt daughter's houſe, 
bis youngeſt daughter being caſually there alſo, when while 


they were at table, letters came from the Bath, where his 
middle daughter was gone with her hufband, to acquaint 
them, that her huſband, after an indiſpoſition of no more 
than five days, was dead. - It ſurpriſed them all ; for he 
had not ſo much as heard that he was ill; and his diſtem- 


per being a pleuriſy, it was exceedingly violent, and carried 


him off very quickly. When their father read the letter, 
he was extremely ſurpriſed, and riſing up from the table 
haſtily, poor chiid! faid he, God has delivered her ; but 
it is by a fad ſtroke. His daughters got up from table ter- 
ribly frighted, when they ſaw the diſorder their father was 
in, not knowing what the matter was; but he preceiving 
it, turned about ſuddenly, and ſaid, your filter ——— is a 


widow, and threw down the letter: at this they fat down 


again all ſurpriſed, and indeed ſenſibly afflicted ; for ex- 
cepting his religion, which was not all that while made 
public, he was a moſt obliging relation to them all. 


I purpoſely paſs over here the incidents that may be 


ſuppoſed to happen in the family on ſo {ad an occaſion ; 
ſuch as the Jady's coming up from the Bath; the con- 
cern of the father and ſiſters to comfort her; the diſpo- 
ſal of herſelf, and the management of her affairs; haſtenin 
to the main ſtory, viz. The account ſhe gave of her life 
paſt, and of what ſhe had gone through in the eight years 
of her married ſtate, upon the particular occaſion of her 
huſband's being of a different religion. | 
It was ſome months after her huſband's death, and 


when all her affairs were in a ſettled poſture, that ſhe went 
do divert her thoughts a little, and unbend her mind from 


the ſorrows ſhe had been under, for ſhe was a ſincere mourn- 
er for her huſband; I ſay, it was ſome months after his 
death, that her younger ſiſter having invited her down to 
her ſeat in Hampſhire, ſhe went thither, and her father 
and eldeſt ſiſter, at her requeſt, went all with her. 


Whe 
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Nere upon caſual Uileourſing of things paſt, her father, 
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who was almoſt ever bemoaning his neple& in expoſing 
his children, threw out ſome words, which firſt gave her 
to underſtand that both he and her fiſters knew her huſ- 
band was not a Proteſtant, at which ſhe ſeemed very much 
ſurprized: but as ſhe found it was known, na that how- 
ever it was {till fo far a ſecret, as that it had gone no far- 
ther than their own breaſts, ſhe was ſoon made eaſy ; ſhe 
then made a confidence of it, earneſtly intreating them that 
it might go no further, which they willingly promiſed for 
her ſatisfaction. 

But this opened the door for va iety of conferences a- 
mong them ; as particularly her ſiſters told her, how they 
diſcovered it firſt, and afterwards their father; and re- 
peated all the diſcourſes they had had about it, and how, 
and for what reaſon they had reſolved never to mention 
it to her, unleſs ſhe ſpoke firſt of it; concluding, that 
perhaps he might conceal it from her, and they would be 
very loth to diſcover a thing to her, which they knew, 
could have no other conſequences at that time, but to ruin and 
afflict her: alas, ſiſter! ſays ſhe, I diſcovered it within a 
—_— after I came home. 

Ay! fays her youngeſt ſiſter, you had a good govern- 
ment of yourſelf to refrain unboſoming to ſome of us; e- 
ſpecially conſidering my ſiſter here (meaning her eldeſt _ 
ſiſter) had been ſo ſerious with you upon that very head 
before you were married. | 

Dear ſiſter, ſays the widow, to what purpoſe i is it ſor 
any woman, when ſhe is married, to complain of her diſ- 
appointments, which ſhe knows the cannot mend? 

Yo. Siſt. That's true, my dear; but who is there can 
deny themſelves that eaſe to their grief! F: - | 

Wid. Alas! complaining is but a poor caſe to ſuch ſor- 
rows; it is like ſighing, which relieves the heart one 
mon and — 4 it the next. | 

To. Sift. Well, ſiſter, ſeeing you had ſo intire a maſte- 
ry over yourſelf in that part, and you brought the domi- 
nion of your reaſon over. your paſſions to ſo perfect an ex- 

erciſe, which is what I confeſs, I muſt admire you for; I 
ay, , ſceing you maſtered yourſelf ſo well that way, I am, 


B b obliged 


naged, that we may ſce, perhaps, difference of opinion 


5. S. Why Mr 


to be very careſul. 
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obliged to think yon maſtered yourſelf as well within oors ; 
and with good conduct perhaps you made it no inconveni- 
ence to yon, I with you would let us hear how you ma- 


may be ſo mana red as to make no breaches in a family, 
and it might be as well as if it had been otherwiſe, 


© Wid. No, no, ſiſter, do not fancy ſo: our dear mother 


was wiſer than ſo, and you were all wiſer then l, to lay 
fo much ſtreſs upon it as you did; I am a convert now to 
my mother's inſtructions, though it be too late to help it. 
and you lived mighty caſy: 
you were always mighty well with one another, I thought, 
Wid. It was impoſſible to be ill with him, he was of fo 
excellent a temper : but this makes my caſe perſectiy in- 
ſtructing to others, and proves effectually, that no good- 
neſs of the diſpolition, no exceſs of affection, no prudent 
compliances, though they make the caſ:: rather better than 
worſe, can yet make up, no not in the leaſt, or any way 
balance the inexpreſſible deficiency that ſuch a breach in 
religious matters makes in a family. DR | 
Fa. Ay, ay, my dear; I fee it now, with a ſad heart, 
but it was far from any of my thoughts then; you owe 
all the miſery of it to my neglect. 
MWid. Sir, I dare ſay, you did not miſtruſt it; I re- 
member you ſaid, he had always been a Proteſtant when 


you was at Leghorn, and that you knew he was bred ſo. 


Fa. Ay, my dear; but it was my buſineſs to have in- 
quired farther into it; I might eaſily have known it, if I 


had inquired ; for ſeveral merchants told me afterwards of 


it; but I laid no ſtreſs upon it; in ſhort, I did not conſi- 
der the conſequences. | | 


To. Sift. There is no need to afflict yourſelf now, Sir, | 


about it; my ſiſter, is delivered another way, Sir, and the 
thing is over. | | 
Fa. But I am a warning to all parents, that have the 


good of their children at heart, never to make light of ſuch | 
things, but ſearch them to the bottom; and the more their 


children depend upon them, the greater is their obligation 


Yo, 
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To. Sift. Well, my ſiſter is delivered from it all now. 
Wid. Itis a ad deliverance, fiſter; and it i * dreadful 

caſe to be ſo married, „ that the eath of a huſband ſhould 
be counted a deliverance 3 and elpecially of a good huſband 
too. 

To. Siſt. 1 do believe he was a goo. huſband deed, 
that one particular excepted ; but that was a terrible cir- 
cumſtance, aud would have made 1 beſt huſband in the 
world a bad buſband to me. 

Mid. Ay, child, and fo it did to me in ſome caſes, tho 
he was otherwiſe the beſt-humoured man, and the beſt 
huſband imaginable. @— 

Yo. Siſt No queition, there was ſome uncaſineſs at firſt ; 
but it ſeems you got over it. 1 wiſh you would tell us, 
ſiſter, how you managed the firſt diſcovery between you. 

Wid. Truly, ſiſter, the uncauneſs was not ſo much at 
firſt as at laſt, and had we lived longer together, it muſt 
of neceſſity have grown worſe, eſpecially as the children 
grew up. 

Yo Siſt. Indeed there you might have come to claſh i in 
art, matters very eſſential to your peace. 

We Vid Might have claſhed, do you fay ! indeed, ſiſter, 

we muſt have claſhed, it was unavoidable ; it could not be, 
re- that I could be eaſy to have the children bred Papiſts, or 
cn that he could have been eaſy to have them bred, as he call- 
ſo. ed it, heretics. 
. To. Siſt. It was impoſſible. indeed ; and « more you 
ex MW were both ſettled and ſerious in your opinions, the more 
of impoſſible it would be for you to yield that point to one an- 

: other. 
= Wit. Why you know, ſiſter, Mr —— was a very ſe- 
ir, rious grave man; and I aſſure you, in his way, he was 
he very devout; and this made his yielding to'me ſometimes 
to be very difficult to him. He had very ſtrong ſtruggles 


he between bis principles and his affection. 

3 | E1d. Siſt, Dear ſiſter, it is always ſo where there are 
ir differing opinions between a man and his wife; the more 
mn. zealous and conſcientious they are in their ſeveral ways, 


wy more difficult it is for them to yield thoſe points up to 
5 B b 2 one 
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one another, which kindneſs and affection may incline 
them to give up. But pray give us a little account of your 
firſt diſputes about theſe things. 


Wid. it is a fad ſtory, ſiſter, and will bring many ow 
vous things to remembrance. 

\ »  Eld. Sift. I ſhould be very unwilling to impoſe e irk- 
| ſome a taſk upon you; but 1 think it will be very in- 
ſtructing to us all. 

Wid. Why, it was not much ere a fortnight after we ſt 
ame home, as I obſerved to yon, before I diſcovered it ; ſ⸗ 
the manner was thus. 1 wondered that every Sab- f 

Death. day my ſpouſe contrived ſome excuſe or other to a- MW U 
void going to church with me. Lhad taken ſome notice of it MW © 
before we went home ; but the ſecond Sabbath-day I took x 
upon me to deſire him to go. He ſeemed not to deny me, l 
and went into the coach with me, but pretended a ſudden « 

| thought, he was obliged to go up to St James's; and ha- 
ving very civilly handed me out of the coach, and gone 
with me into the very place, made a light bow, when I | 
could not ſtand to perſuade, and went back, 

Sift. What, did he take the coach too, and leave you to 
come home on foot ? 

Wid. No, no; he never ſhewed me ſo little reſpect as 
that. He went but as far as Temple-Bar in the coach, and 
ſent it back, charging the coachman to go and wait for 
his miſtreſs, which he did. This however troubled me a 

 Iittle, and I began to be uneaſy, though I knew not for 

What. 

Fi. Why, my dear, did nothing occur to your thoughts, 
as it did to ours, about his Names, his crucifixes, altar- 
Pieces, and ſuch chings? 

Wid. No, not at all. I had heard my father ſay it 
was the faſhion in Italy; and it being ſo remote from my 
thoughts to imagine any thing of what was the real caſe. [I 
had indeed no thoughts at all about it, till che following affair 
alarmed me, I was with him one day in his cloſet, and 
viewing his fine things, the pictures, imagery, and other 
rarities, of which he had abundance, and ſome pieces of 
antiquity, that are : of very great value: he was mighty 14 


ly, 
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dis countenance _ me an alarm, which I was not aware 


— 


ſy, and pleaſed in ſhewing me things, and telling me what 
they were; for then they were as new to me almoſt as 
they were to you At laſt I went into the little room with- 
in his cloſet, and looked upon all the fine things there, 
where you know, ſiſter, there are abundance of valuable 
pieces of paintings: | 

Siſt. Yes, indecd it is a charming place. nd us 

Wid. Upon the table there ſtood two fine ſilver calle; 
ſticks gilded, with large wax-candles in them : My dear, 
fays I, like an innocent fool, theſe candleſticks are very 
fine, I think, they are much finer than any we have about 
the houſe. My dear, ſays he, if you had rather have them 
in your cloſet, than to let them ſtand here, they ſhall be 
removed. No, my dear, faid I. if we ſhould want rhem 
upon an extraordinary occaſion,- it is but borrowing them 
of yous We {aid no more of that then, but the next day 
he ſent me in from a gol Imith's in Drury: lane two pair of 
candleſticks larger and finer than theſe, of very curious 
workmanſhip, and all the high emboſſed work rs 

ww 
4 Yo. Sift. So you had no need to grudge him thoſe he u- 
ſed in his cloſet any more. 

id. No indeed. But to go on: After I had dane 
ſpeaking of the candleſticks, I laid my hands upon a 
large piece of crimſon damaſk, which izemed to cover 
ſomething that ſtood upon the table, and ſtanding up -a 
bout ſeven or eight inches high in the middle, looked as if 
there were ſeveral things together; and going to turn it 


up, I ſaid, what is under here, my dear? But added with 
a ſmile, and thinking nothing of the matter, may 1 look ? | 
He ſmiled a little, bat laying his hand upon it too, ſaid, 1 


had rather not, my dear; they are things I brought from 


Italy, but nothing of ornament Well, well, ſays I, let 


it lie; I don't deſire to look, not I, and immediately turn- 
ed to look at a picture that hung near me; and all this 
while I was fo dull as to perceive nothing. 6 9Y 
E14. Siſt. Your curioſity was not much, it 1 A 
Wid. Innocence ſuſpects nobody; but a ſtrange turn in 


of; 
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of ; for there was a viſible hurry and confuſion in his face 


when he laid his hands upon the piece of damaſk to prevent | 
my taking it up; and on a ſudden, when I fo eaſily and 


unconcernedly paſſed it off, all that chagrin went off his 
countenance in a moment, and he was as bright and as good 
humour'd again as ever; and this made me think after · 


Wards that there was ſomething in it more then uſual. 


Eld. Sift. You muſt have been very dull, if you had not, 


- ſeeing you perceived ſuch a double alteration ; and this 
would have heightened my deſire to inquire farther into it. 


id. Perhaps it did fo too in me; but I faw evidently 
he was concerned; and why ſhould I make him uneaſy ? 
I could have paſſed a hundred ſuch things by, and have re- 
ſtrained wy curioſity while I had no ſuſpicion. 

Eu. Sift. Well, but what was this to the caſe ? it ſeems 
here was no diſcovery then. | 

id. Yes, here was a diſcovery too, as it prepared for 
farther obſervation: I told you that the next day he ſent 


me home two pair of candleſticks, which were indeed very 
fine; and as | was admiring them, I deſired to have the 


other fetch'd down to compare them with; upon which he 


made ſome difficulty, and ſaid, he could not truſt a ſervant 


to go into his cloſet alone, where things of conſequence oy 
* but, my dear, ſays, he, we will go up and mate 
em. 5 i 
Eid. Siſt. Well, that reaſon was juſt enough. 


Mid. It was ſo; and I went up with him to his cloſet, 
but not into the inner room; but I obſerved juſt when he 


ſtept in, he made an extraordinary low bow towards that 
place where the candleſticks ſtood. Indeed I took no notice 
of it at firſt, for I verily thought he had ſtooped for ſome- 


thing ; but when he carried the candleſticks in again, he 
did the ſame, and that gave me ſome thought. 


To. Siſt. That was a diſcovery indeed · 3 
Wid. No really it was not yet; for I was a perfect 
ftranger to any of their Popiſh ceremonies; I ſcarce under- 


ſtood it when I was told: But however it gave me ſome 


idea of this being an extraordinary place, though I did not 
know what; and 1 very innocently aſked him this fooliſh 
| :  Lughing 
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laughing queſtion ; my dear, you are mighty mannerly to your 
empty rooms, you bo as if the king was there He put it off 
with a ſmile, and an anſwer that was indeed according to 
Solomon, anſwer a fool in his folly : my dear, ſays he, 
it is our cuſtom in Italy. „„ 
Fd. Siſt. He was no fool ; what he ſaid was very true. 
Wid. Well, even all this while, and farther, I was till 
blind; for a little white after I puthed into the ſame place 
with him, not out of curioſity, but merely by chance; but 
though the piece of crimſon damaſk lay upon the table, yet 
there was nothing under it, nor did he make any bow as 


| bef, Ore. 


Ys. Siſt. No, my dear, there was no need of it then; 
for to be ſure the idol was removed. | | 

id Well, however, as that was more than I knew, 
it cauſed all my former heſitations and obſervations to va- 


niſh, till they were renewed again upon the following occa- 


ſion: he was taken ill one evening, in a manner that a- 
larmed me very much, and we were obliged to get him to 
bed with all ſpeed; but juſt as he was undreſſing by the 
bed - ſide, he ſtarted up in a kind of rapture, and pulling a 


ſtring which drew back a curtain, he caſt up his eyes towards 


a picture that hung there, and ſaid ſome words which I did 
not underſtand, and I perceived he croſſed himſelf two or 
three times on the breaſt, and then ſtept into bed. 

Fa. To one that had lived in Italy, this had been no 


novelty at all. | 
Mid. No, Sir, I underſtand it well enough now, but I 


did not then; however, it was ſo plain then, that it needed 


no explanation to me; but it was ſuch a ſurprize to me, 
that I thought I ſhould have fainted ; my heart ſunk within 
me, and with a ſigh, ſaid I to myſelf, O Lord! I am un- 
done ! I thought I had ſpoken fo ſoftly, that nothing could 
have overheard me; but yet ſo unhappy was my paſſion, 
that he heard the laſt words, and raiſing his voice, my 
dear, ſays he haſtily, what's the matter? what art tho! 
undone for? I made him no anſwer, which increaſed his 
eagerneſs to know what ail'd me; but I deelined it. 


Ar laſt, preſſing me fill, J anſwered, my dear, excuſe 


me 
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me for the preſent, I am a little frighted ; with which he 


s a little bell, that I uſed to ring for my woman, and 


rin 

ſhe being but in the next room, came running in : I bade 
her fetch me a jittle bottle out of my cloſer, and taking a 
few drops rather by a counterfeit illneſs than a real, put an 
end to his inquiry, and got him to ſleep. "Fu 


Eld. Sift. I ſhould even have charged him with it down- 


Tight, and have raved at him for a rogue, that had cheated 
ang gcluded me 

Mid. Indeed, ſiſter, I did not do ſo; I was oppreſſed 
with the terror of it, and the diſappointment ; but my af- 
fection ſtept in the way of all reſentment ; I loved him 
tenderly ; and. beſides, it was not a time for it; for he 
was really very ill, and thought he ſhould have died ; it 
was a ſpice or taſte of the ſame diſtemper that did at laſt 
kill him, for it was a pleuriſy: and after he had ſlept a 


little, he waked again in ſuch a condition, that frighted 
all the honſe, and we were forced to fetch a ſurgeon out 


af his bed to let him blood. 

Sit. Well, that relieved him, I hope. 

Wid. Yes, it did; but I name it to tell you a circum- 
ſtance which attended it : we had in the houſe an old man, 
an Italian, whom he always kept in the counting-houſe to 
copy his letters, and tranſlate his Italian accounts, and for 
ſach other buſineſs as he employed him in; and they call- 
ed him Doctor: the ſurgeon we had ſent for, being in bed, 
did not come time enough, and he grew black and deſpe- 
rately ill, which frighted me exceedingly ; and when he 
law I was under a ſurprize, he made ſigns (for he could not 
ſpeak to be underſtood, he was ſo bad) to call up :he old I- 
talian. When he came into the room, he held, out his arm, 
and pointing at it with his finger, every one might under- 
Rand that he meant he ſhould let him blood ; upon which, 


immediately the old man called for things proper, and 1 
found he had a launcet in his pocket. I aſked him, if he 
had been uſed to it: he ſaid, yes, Madam, I have let him 
blood ieveral times before now. In a word, he opened a 
vein, and it gave him caſe, and he recovered ſoon m" 
| | n — * | | 8. 


rieſt. 
x Wide Yes, Sir, he is ſo; and I knew it quickly after. 
Fa. And after he knew that you underſtood it, did he 
not beſiege you with his diſcourſes and importunities, my 
dear, to turn ? | 
Wid. No really; at t leaſt not ſo, as I believe 1s uſual ; 
he frequently let fall ſome words about it, but with great 


ceeding retired and deyeut ; very mannerly and reſpectful : 


me to let him ſup with us), and we had bcen talking very 
chearfully, when the Doctor ſaid ſomething in Italian to his 
maſter, that gave me plain reaſons to know, that he deſi- 
red I {hould know what he ſaid ; upon which my {ſpouſe 


4 ſaid to me, my dear, what do you think the Doctor ſays ? 

ad I do not know, but I am ſure it is about me. Yes, ſays 
ut he, ſoit is; and he ſays I mult tell you what it is, or elſe 
| you will think he is unmannerly, to ſpeak any thing in a 

language you do not underſtand. Well, pry, faid I, 

. what is it he ſays? what pity is it, ſaid my ſpouſe, ſuch 
5 a fine genius as my lady your wife is, ſhould not be within 
fe the pale of the Catholic church! while my ſpouſe was tell- 
ing me this, he looked very carneſtly at him to obſerve 


. when he repeated the words, and juſt as he repeated them, 
4 the good old father lift up his eyes, and ſaid ſome words 
5 ſoftly, but with great appearance of ſeriouſneſs, which it 
ſeems was to pray to Chriſt to convert me; and my ſpouſe 
looking very ſeriouſly too, croſſed himſelf, and ſaid Amen. 

To. Sift. This was dangerous work indeed, ſiſter; for 
, the more ſerious they were in it, the more it would have 
x affected me. 


; dear, I hope Iam; and if I thought I was not, I I would not 
> ſleep till I was. At which the Doctor, my ſpouſe repeat- 
* ing the words to him, ſhook his head, and ſaid, no, no! 
5 ſignifying that to be ſure I was not; and added, he hoped 


| God would hear his prayers for me but this was the moſt 
that ever he offered that way. 
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Fa. III lay a hundred pounds, then, that doctor is 2 


modeſty; for he was really a very good ſort of man, ex- 


he ſpoke once at table, (for ſometimes my ſpouſe would aſæ 


Wid. Indeed ſo it did me; I anſwered my huſband, my 
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| ill treated, yet I could not uſe him ill in reiurn. 


Fa. Well, that was nothing but what any man who 
thought himſelf in the right, might do, and very modeſt- 


ly too. Im 
Wid. Indeed he always kept himſelf rather at a greater Wit 
_ diſtance than we defircd. th 
Yo. Siſt. Well, but pray go back to the ſtory. m 


Mid. Why, 1 told you my huſband recovered from his to 
illneſs; but it was otherwiſe with me; for being now fully m 
ſatisfied that my ſpouſe was a Papiſt, it caſt me down to m 
that degree, and overwhelmed my ſpirits, that I was ſcarce a 
able to bear it, and eſpecially for want of ſome body W a 


my thoughts with, and open my ſoul to. tl 
Fld. Sift. Why, did you not — him with it Paine I 
blank? did he not perceive your diſorder ? Ic 


Wid. He did to be ſure, and preſſed me with the ut- 
molt tenderneſs and 1 importunity, to let him Know what it 
ieved me. | BY 
Eid. Siſt. Ay, and I ſhould have told him of it in his l. 
Vid. Dear ſiſter, you are too tender a wife yourſelf, 
not to know, that where there is a ſincere affection, even 
the higheſt reſentment expreſſes itſelf in the ſofteſt terms. | 
I could afflict myſelf freely, but I could not think of afflict- 
ing him; and though I do acknowledge I thought myſelt | 


Siſt. Come, tell us, what you ſaid to him. 

Wid. Why, when he preſſed me to let him know, wbat 
diſturbed me, I told him, I had rather bear my grief than 
complain to him; that I was too ſenſible he knew what I 
meant, when I ſaid I was undone ; and I begged him not to 
oblige me to blame him, for not having been juſt to me. 
Why, my dear, ſays he, why are you undone ; if your o- 
Pinion in religion and mine may differ, muſt it affect our 
love? cannot we be dear to one another without entring 
into diſputes of that kind? yes, ſaid I, my dear, I know 
better than to enter into diſputes with you; but I muſt rec- | 
kon myſelf undone for all that. Tears ſtopt my very breath 
for a while, for this was an open acknowledpment of his 
Us nat. and I would _ haye flattered myſelf ſo much, 
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as to hope there was yet ſome room to have thought myſelf 
miſtaken. When he ſaw me ſo overwhelmed, he came to 
me, and took me in his arms, and ſaid all the kind things 
it is poſſible to think of, to pacify me: my dear, ſays he, 
though you may think this a grief to you, expect to have it 
made up abundantly, by all that it is poſſible for man to do 
to oblige you: and indeed if all the affectionate things a 
man could ſay or do, could make it up, it was made up to 
me; if it was poſſible for a man to do any thing to make 
a woman forget her diſappointment, he did it ; and this from 
a man too, who had a perfect underſtanding of every thing 
chat could oblige and engage the affections: in a word, no 
oint man could do more, or woman delire more, to make up the 
| loſs. | 
ut- Eld. Siſt. Well ſiſter, aud pray tell me, did it do? was 
hat it fully made up to you ? is it poſlible that two can be hap- 
py in the condition of man and wife, where opinions in re- 
his ligion differ? you have had the experience of it to be ſure | 
in its beſt fortune, with all the advantages imaginable : 
elf, now be plain, and tell us, is it pollible the conjugal felicity 
ven can be compleat ? was our dear m ther in the 3 or no, 
ms. | liſter ? | 
act. Mid. Indeed ſiſter, you put hard upon me, becauſe I 
ſelf know I too much (lighted my mother's injunctions ; and I 
remember I jeſted wich you about it; bu [ paid tor the c- 
J periment, 
hat Lid Sift. Dear ſiſter, thoſe things are forgotten long 
an ago; I did not intend to reflect upon them; but I a upon 
12 ſerious account, I aſſure you. 
t to Vid. Why truly, ſiſter, I muſt acknowledge it is im- 
ne. poilible : I ſay again, I find by ſad experience, it is i poſ- 
o- ble: no kindneſs, no tenderneſs, . no affection, can make 
our it up; the condition can never be happy, God faithfully 
ng ſcrved, children rightly educated, the mind perfectly eaſy, 
Ow or the duty of the relation faithfully performed, where the 
c- opinions in religion differ. 
th Eid. Sift. Jam of opinion alſo, that it would have been 
his the ſame, though your differences had not been ſo great as 
h, that of Pape and Proteſtant. 
as I OS e 2 id. A 
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Wid. Ay, ay, all one ! for we never entered into the 
queſtion about our prineiples : I reſolved it from the begin- 
ning to avoid bringing on any thing that might be unkind or 
diſobliging between us, and he approved it, and did the ſame 
for the {ame reaſon ; ſo that I never, after the firſt diſcourſe, 
ſo much as inquired what his opinion was: it was ſufficient 
to have the grief that we could not worſhip God together, 
either abroad or at home; we could not think of one another 
wich charity, but as deceived perſons, out of the way of 
eternal felicity, out of God's bleſſing and protection; we 
could not look upon one another but with ſighs and ſad hearts. 
Again, we could never converſe with one another upon re- 
ligious ſubjects, for we would not enter upon the leaſt ſerious 
thing but it led us into contradictions and wild diſtracted 
. Notions, Which we were immediately forced to take the help 


of our affections to ſuppreſs, that we might not break out in- 


to indecencies to one another. 

Yo Siſt. Well, ſiſter, and what became of your ſmart 
anſwers to my iter mom , When ſhe and you talked of 
theſe things, viz. That if he was not of your epmion you 
would be of his; that if he was a Chriſtian Catholic you 

was a Catholic Chriſtian; and ſo you would have no dif- 
ference about that ? 

id. Why, truly, ſiſter, I was young, and did not con- 
fer what I faid ; and beſides, I did not in the leaſt ſuſpect 
what my ſiſter luppeſted ; and yet ſo far I have kept up to it, 
we have by the help of abundance of good humour on his ſide, 
and a preat deal of loye on both ſides, avoided differences 
and diſputes upon that ſubject : but alas! ſiſter, that is but 
a negative, and it can only be ſaid we did not quarrel, 
which is a great deal to ſay too; but what is this to a hap- 
Py life? how was our fannly guided, our children educa- 
ted, and how would they have been educated, if he had 
lived ? and how was God worſhipped ? he and his prieſt at 
their mais in the oratory or chapel; I, and my little un- 
happy babies in my chamber and cloſet, where I mourned 
over them continually, (rather than prayed over them) 
to think that ſome time or other, they ſhould be ſnatched 
from me, and brought up in Popery : nor would it on 

en 
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been much otherwiſe, if he had been of any other irre- 
concileable opinion; for, as I told you before, though I 
knew his opinion, I never aſk'd it; for any opinion, 
where there is not a harmony in worſhipping, a joining 
in public prayer to God, and in joint ſerving him in our 
families, 1s the ſame thing, only not in the ſame extreme. 

Yo. Siſt. Well, but had you no private breaches about 
it? | | | | 

IWid. No never; we carefully avoided it: But this is 
but an evidence of the dreadful conſequences of ſuch mar- 
riages in general: For where is there a couple that can 
ſay, as we could, that they have had no jars about it? And 


| what breaches have religious differences made in families? 


But if the happineſs is ſo little, and the evil conſequences 
ſo many, even with a huſband ſo exquiſitely kind and 
obliging, and where a woman cannot ſay ſhe has any 
one other thing to complain of, what muſt be the caſe in 
other families? RD | g 

Yo. Siſt. But, ſiſter, you hint that the longer you lived, 
the worſe thoſe differences grew. | 

Mid. Why, it was impoſlible, ſiſter, but as we grew 
forward, theſe things muſt have come more in our Way: 
We have four children, and Mr was not a man fo - 
indifferent in his religion, as to be more careleſs about 
the ſouls of his children, that I aſſure you; and though 


he left them entirely to my management, when they were 


little ; yet he would hint ſometimes, that he hoped 1 would 
leave him free, when they grew up to chuſe ſor them- 

ſelves, as God ſhould enlighten them; and that at leaſt 

we ſhould both ſtand neuter. _ 

Yo. Sift. What could you ſay to that? | 
Mid. I told him, I could not tell how far I could pro- 
miſe that; for if I thought myſelf in the right way to hea- 
ven, I could but ill anſwer it to him that gave me my 
children, to ſtand ſtill and fee them go wrong, and not 
endeavour to perſuade them (at leaſt) to chuſe better for 
themſelves. He told me, that was an argument juſt as 
ſtrong on his ſide, as it was on mine: And he added, 
ſmiling, How ſhall we do then to agree, my dear, when 
| wo R 
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it comes to that? I hope we ſhall not love leſs than we 


do now. I told him, I had a great many melancholy 


thoughts about it ; and thus at laſt we were always fain 
to drop the diſcourſe : But to this hour I cannot conceive 
how we ſhould have done to have divided our childrens 
inſtruction between us, if he had lived to ſee them grow 
up. 

Fa. Well, my dear, God has otherwiſe ordered it; 
and I hope the children will have the benefit of a good 
inſtruction now without that interruption. | 

Wid. Alas! Sir, I perceive you do not 8 their 
caſe yet; and this is a remaining grief to me that I have 
not mentioned. 

Fa. What's that, child ? | 

Wid. Why, Sir, by his will he has appointed the old 
prieſt, whom I named above, to be tutor-to my two ſons, 
and has ſettled his eſtate ſo, that unleſs the truſtees bring 
them up Roman-catholics, a great deal of the eſtate goes 
from them; ſo that I am to be robbed of my children. 

Fa. I am ſurpriſed at that: Why I never heard of a 
word of it! And what has he done with his two daugh- 
ters ? 

pid. He has left them to me. 

Fa. Did you know this before, child? Had you any 
. diſcourſe about it before he died! 

Mid. Yes, Sir, as much as the violence of his diſtem- 
per would admit; I intreated, I perſuaded, J argued, as 
much as tears and my oppreſſed thoughts would allow me; 
for I thonght my heart would have burſt while I talk- 
ed to him, to ſee his condition, whom I loved as my 
own ſoul, and to think what was to befall my children; 
you can hardly conceive what a time it was to me; it 
wounds my very ſpirit to look back upon it. 

Eld. Siſt. It was a very bitter thing, no doubt; ; but 
what ſaid he to you ? | 

Mid. He begged of me not to importune hens He told 
me it was far from being an unkindneſs to me, but his 
conſcience obliged him to it, and he could not die in peace, 
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if he did not, as far as in him lay, provide for te + fouls of 
his children. 

Fa. Why, if it was his came; how came it'to paſs | 
he did not do the like by his daughters ? 

Wid. Why he ſaid, he thought [ had a right to their 
government, as a half of the family, for, my dear, ſays 
he, we are partners: But, fays he, I intreat you, and, 
as far as I am able to do it, injoin you to it, let the poor 


| innocent babes be reconciled to the church, and brought 


up in the Catholic faith; and I hope you wil, in God's 
due time, embrace it yourſelf. 

To. Siſt. What was you able to ſay to him? 

Wid. I bleſs God I made no promiſe about my children; 
nor indeed was I able to ſpeak to him for grief: for he 
was in ſuch agonies, that my heart could not hold to ſtay by 
him; and the next morning he died ; and now I am a 
dreadful example of the miſerable condition of a married 
ſtate, where principles of religion differ, though w vith the 
_ Sys in the world. 

But, my dear, do not afflict yourſelf now about 
_ * | 

Wid. Not afflict myſelf, Sir! Is that poſlible ? ED 

Fa. Yes, yes, they ſhall not be bred up Papiſts, III aſs _ 
ſure yon, for all that he has done to bring it to paſs. 

id. Alas! Sir, they will be taken away from me. 

Fa. No, no; nor (hall they be taken away from you 
neither ; our law gives you a right to the bringing ap your 
own children ; and as for the Doctor, I'll engage he ſhall 
give you no diſturbance : he knows his own circumſtan- 
ces, and I'll take care that he ſhall. take it for a favour to. 


be concealed here, and leave all to you. 


Wid. But then the eſtate will go from my children too. 
Fa. Perhaps not neither ; but if it ſhould, you have e- 
nough for them. 

Wid. Well, that's none of my care ; let me but keep 
them from a wrong education, I'll villingly leaye that part 
to fall as it will. | 

Yo. Sift. But dear ſiſter, did Mr ——neyer * you by 
NN to bring you over to him ? 1 

id. 
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Mid. Only by all that he could ever adviſe ; except, as 


1 ſaid before: For I muſt do that juſtice to his memory, 


that he never offered any thing that was rough, or threat- 
ening, or limiting, or unkind ; but all the contrary, to the 
hioheſt extreme. 

10. Siſt. That was the effect of his extraordinary good 
breeding, and his being ſo much a gentleman. 

Wid. Not that altogether, ſiſter, though that might j join; ; 
bat it was the effect of an excellent diſpoſition, and of an 
inexpreſlible affection to me in particular; for otherwiſe 
he was the moſt zealous man in his way that ever was 
heard of, and thought every body an enemy to him, that 
would not be of his own opinion. 

Eld. Siſt. Did he never go about to bribe you to it ? 

Mid. O ſiſter! very frequently ; and that with all the 
ſubtilty of invention in the world; for he was always gi- 
ving me preſents upon that very account. 

Fa. Preſents to a wife! What do they ſignify ! ? Itis 
but taking his money out of one pocket, and putting it into 
the other; they muſt all be appraiſed, child, in the per- 
ſonal eſtate. 

Wid. It has been quite otherwiſe with him indeed, Sir ; 
for he has made it a clauſe in his will, that all the pre- 
ſents he gave me ſhall be my own, to beſtow how! pleaſe; 
beſides all the reſt that he has left me more than he was 
_ obliged to do. ö 

Eid. Siſt. Then they ſeem to be conſiderable. 

Wid. He has, firſt and laſt, given me above 3000 l. in 
preſents, and moſt of them on "this very account. But one 
was very extraordinary, I mean to that purpoſe. 

E1d. Sift. I ſuppoſe that is your diamond croſs. 

Mid. It is ſo; he brought it home in a little caſe, and 
coming into my room one morning before I was dreſſed, 
hearing I was alone, he told me ſmiling and very pleaſant, 
he was come to ſay his prayers to me. I confeſs, I had 
been a little out of humour juſt at that time, having been 
| Full of ſad thoughts all the morning, about the grand point, 
and I was going to have given him a very unkind anſwer ; 
but his looks had ſo much n and tendernels 8 

in 
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in them, that when I looked up at him, I could retain no 
more reſentment : Indeed, ſiſter, it was impoſlible to be 
angry with him. 

Eld. Siſt. You might well be in 13 indeed, when 
he brought you a preſent worth above ſix hundred pounds. 

Wid. But IJ had not ſeen the preſent, when what I am 
telling you paſſed between us. 

Eld. Sift. Well, I atk pardon for interru pting you; 


pray go on where yon left off, when he told you he was 


come to ſay his prayers to you. 

Mid. I told him, I hoped he would not make an idol of 
his wife. 

Eid. Sift. Was that the ll-natur d afwer you v were a- 
bout to give him! 

mid. No, indeed; I was a going to tell him, he need 
not worſhip me, he had idols enough in the houſe. 

Ed. Sift. That had been bitter and unkind indeed. I 
hope you did not ſay ſo? 

Wid. Indeed I did not; nor would I have ſaid ſo for 2 
thouſand pounds; it would have grieved me every time I 
had reflected on it afterwards, as long as I had lived. 

Eid. Siſt. It was ſo very apt a return, I dare ſay I ſhould 
not have brought my prudence to have maſtered the plea- 


ſure of ſuch a Tepartee. 


Wid. Dear ſiſter, it is a ſorry pleaſure that is taken in 
grieving a kind huſband; beſides, ſiſter, as it was my 
great mercy that my huſband ſtrove conſtantly to make his 
difference in religion as little troubleſome and offenſive to 
me as poſſible, it would very ill have become me to make 
it my jeſt ; it had been a kind of beſpeaking the uneaſi- 
neſſes which it was my happineſs to avoid. 

Eld. Sift. Well, you had more temper than I ſhould | 
have had, I dare ſay; but I muſt own you were in che 
right. Come, pray, how did you go on! 

Wid. Why, he anſwered, he hoped he werlkiagad no 
idols but me; and if he erred in that point, . repro- | 
ved him, he hoped I would not. 

Ed. Siſt. Why, that is true too; beſides, it is not ſo often 
that men make idols of their wives. 
D d | Wid. 
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Wid. Well, while he was ſaying this, he pulls out the 
jewel, and opening the caſe, takes a ſmall crimſon ſtring 
that it hung to, and put it about my neck, but kept the 
jewel in his hand, fo that 1 could not ſce it; and then ta- 
king me in his arms, Sit down, my dear, ſays he, which 
I did upon a little ſtool. Then he kneeled down juſt be- 
fore me, and kiſſing the jewel, let it go, ſaying ſomething 
in Italian, which I did not underſtand ; and then looking 
up in my face, Now, my dear, ſays he, you are my idol. 

Eid. Sift. Well, ſiſter, it is well he is dead. 3 85 

Wid. Dear ſiſter, how can you ſay ſuch words to me? 

Eld. Siſt. He would certainly have conquered you at 
Wid. If the tendereſt and moſt engaging temper, the 


ſincereſt and warmeſt affection in nature could have done 


it, he would have done it, that's certain. 5 
Eid. Siſt. And I make no doubt but they are the moſt 
dangerous weapons to attack a woman's principles. I can- 


not but think them impoſlible to reſiſt: Paſſion, unkindneſs, 


and all ſorts of conjugal violence, of which there is a great 
variety in a married life, are all nothing to them. You 
remember, ſiſter, {ome lines on another occaſion, but ve- 
ry much to the caſe ; 


Force may indeed the heart invade, 
But kindneſs only can perſuade. 


Wid. I grant that it is difficult to reſiſt the influence of ſo 
much affection ; and every thing that came from ſo ſincere 


a principle, and to a mind prepoſſeſſed with all the ſenti- | 


ments of tenderneſs and kindneſs poſlible to be expreſſed; 

made a deep impreſſion ; but I thank God I ſtood my 
round. 

Eid. iſt. Well, well, you would not have ſtocd it long, 

I aw perſuaded; and this is one of the great hazards a 

woman runs in marrying a man of a differing religion, or a 


diftering opinion from herſelf, viz. That her affection to 


her huſband is her worſt ſnare ; and ſo that which is her 
duty and her greateſt happineſs, is made the moſt danger- 
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ons gulf ſhe can fall into, Well might our dear mother 
warn us from marrying men of difſerent opinions. 

Wid. It is very true, I acknowledge it; my love was 
my temptation, my affection to my huſband went always 
neareſt to ſtagger my reſolution; I was in no an, upon 
any other account. 

Yo. Siſt. Well, but pray go on about the jewel; what 
ſaid you to him? 

Wid. Truly, ſiſter, T'll be very plain with you : When 
he kiſſed che jewel on his Knees, and muttered, as I tell 
you, in Italian, I was rather provoked than obliged ; and 
I faid, I think you are ſaying your prayers indeed, my 
dear. Tell me what are you doing; What did you ay! 

To. Sift. Indeed I ſhould have been frighted. 

_ Wid. Dear ſiſter, let me confeſs to you, fine preſents, 
flattering words, and the affectionate looks of ſo obliging, 
ſo dear, and ſo near a relation, are dreadful things, when 
they aſſault principles ; the glittering jewel had a ſtrange 


influence, and my affections began to be too partial on his 


ſide: O let no woman that values her ſoul, venture into 


the arms of a huſband of a differing religion ! The kinder 


he is, the more likely to undo her; every thing that endears 
him to her, doubles her danger; the more {he loves him, 
the more ſhe inclines to yield to him ; the more he loves 
her, the ſtronger are the bonds by which he draws her; 
and her only mercy would be, to have him barbarous and 
ankind to her. 

Yo. Siſt. It is indeed a ſad caſe, where to be miſerable 
is the only ſafety ; but ſo it is, no doubt; and ſuch is the 
caſe of every woman that is thus unſuitably matched. If 
her huſband is kind, he is a ſnare to her; if unkind, he 
is a terror to her; his love, which is his duty, is her ruin; 
and his ſighting her, which is his ſcandal, is her protec- 


tion. 


Wid. Tt was my caſe, dear ſiſter; ſuch a jewel! ſuch 
a huſband ! How could I ſpeak an unkind word: Every 
thing he did was ſo engaging, ray n he laid was ſo 
moving, what could I: 


ay or > a; 
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Eid. Siſt. Very true; and that makes me ſay, he would 
have conquered you at laſt. 
Wid. Indeed I can't tell what he might have done, if he 
had lived. $ e 5 
Yo Sift. Well, but to the jewel: What ſaid you to him? 
Wid. I ſtood up and thanked him with a kind of cere- 
mony, but told him, I wiſhed it had been rather in any o- 
ther form. Why, my dear, ſays he, ſhould not the two 
moſt valuable forms in the world be placed together? I 
told him, that as he placed a religions value upon it, he 
ſhould have it rather in another place. He told me, my 
breaſt ſhould be his altar; and fo he might adore with a 
double delight. I told him, I thought he was a little pro- 


fane ; and ſince I did not place the fame value upon it, or 


make the ſame ule of it as he cid, J might give him of- 
fence by mere neceſſity, and make that difference which 
we had both avoided with ſo much carc, break in upon us 
in a caſe not to be reſiſted. He anſwered, No, my dear, 
Jam not going to bribe your principles, much leſs force 
them: Put you what value you think fit upon it, and give 


me the liberty. I told him, I hoped I ſhould not under- 


value it as his preſent, if he did not overvalue it upon an- 
other account. He returned warmly, my dear, the laſt is 
impoſſible; and for the firſt, it is a trifle ; give it but leave 
to hang where I have placed it, that is all the reſpect I 
aſk you to ſhow it on my account. 
To. Siſt. Well, that was a favour you would not deny, 
if a ſtranger had given it you. C 
Mid Dear ſiſter, you are a ſtranger to the caſe; if you 


had ſeen what was the conſequence of it, you would have 


been frighted, or perhaps have fallen quite out with him. 
To. Sift. I cannot imagine what conſequences you mean. 
Wid. Why, firſt of all, he told me, that now he would 

be perfectly eaſy about my ſalvation, and would ceaſe to 


urſue me with arguments or intreaties in religious matters. 


Yo. Siſt. What could he mean by that ? 


id. Why he ſaid, he was ſure that bleſſed form that 


hung ſo near my heart, would have a miraculous influence 
: | — LO ſome 
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ſome time or other, and I ſhould be brought home into the 
boſom of the Catholic church. 
To. Siſt. Well, 1 ſhould have venturcd all that, and have 


ſlighted the very thoughts of it. 


Wid. You cannot imagine what ſtreſs he laid on it ; now 
he ſaid, every good Catholic that ſaw me but paſs by them, 
would pray for me; and every one in particular would ex- 
orciſe me by the paſſion of Chriſt out of the chains of he- 
reſy. 

1 v. Siſt. What ſaid you to bun ? 

Wid. I put it off with a ſmile, but my heart was full, I 
ſcarce knew how to hold; and he perceived it eaſily, and 

broke off the talk a little; but he fell to it again, till he ſaw 
the tears ſtood in my eyes, when he took me in his arms, 
and kiſſed me again; kiſſed my neck where the croſs 
hung, and then kiſſed the jewel, repeating the word Jeſze 
two or three times, and left me. 

Eld. Siſt. This was all ſuperſtition, ſiſter, I ſhould not 
have borne it; I would have thrown the Jewel in his face, 
or on the ground, and have ſet my foot on it. | 

Wid. No, ſiſter, you would not have done fo, I am 
ſure ; neither was it my buſineſs to do ſo: my buſineſs was 
not to quarrel with my huſband about his religion, which 
it was now too late to help, but to keep him from being 
uneaſy about mine. 75 
Eld. Sift. I ſhould not have had ſo mich patience ; 5:Þ- 
would not have lived with him; Ido not think 1 it had been 
my d 

Wid. Nay, ſiſter, that's expreſsly contrary to the ſcrip- 
ture, where this very caſe is ſtated in the plaineſt manner 
e gene. The woman that hath a husband which belie- 
veth not, if he will dwell with her, let her not leave him, 
1 Cor. vii. 13. | 

Eld. Sift, That is true indeed; 1 ſpoke raſhly, ſiſter, 
in that ; but it was a caſe, 1 confeſs, do not know what | 


I ſhould have done in it; I would not have bore it then. 


Wid. That, had been very diſobliging. 
Ed. Siſt. I would have obliged him to have foreborne his 
little idolatrous tricks _ and uſed them on other cont 
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wid. That had been to deſire him not to be a Roman- 


catholic: Why, in foreign countries, that are Popiſh, as 
T underſtand, they never go by a croſs, whether it be 


on the road, or on any building, but what they pull off 
their hats. | 

Fa. So they do, my dear, and often knee] down, 
though it be in the dirt, and ſay over their prayers. 
Mid. It is impoſſible to tell you how many attacks I 
had of that kind when I wore this jewel. 

Fa. I do not doubt of it; eſpecially if he brought any 
ftrangers into the room: How did you do, child, when 
the Venetian ambaſſador dined at your houſe ? had you it 
on then ? | | | 

Mid. Yes, Sir, my ſpouſe deſired me to put it on, and 
J could not well deny him: but I did not know how to 
behave; for the ambaſſador and all his retinue paid fo 
many bows and homages to me, or to the croſs, that I 
ſcarce knew what to do with myſelf, nor was I able to 


diſtinguiſh their good manners from their religion; and it 


was well I did not then underſtand Italian; for as my 


dear told me afterwards, they ſaid a great many religious 


things that would have given me offence. 


Fa. Thoſe things are ſo frequent in Italy, that the 


Proteſtant Jadies take no notice of them, and yet 
they all wear croſſes, but ſometimes put them out of 


- Gipht. | | 


Mid. I did fo afterwards; I lengthened the ſtring it 
hung to, that it might hang a little lower, but it was too 
big, if it went within my ſtays it would hurt me: nor 
was it much odds to him ; for if he ſaw the ſtring, he 


knew the croſs was there, and it was all one. 


; J. Siſt. Did he uſe any ceremony to it after the firſt 
time ? > | 
Mid. Always when he firſt came into any room where 
J was, he was ſurc to give me his knee with his bow, 
and kiſs the croſs as well as his wife. | 
Eid. Sift. 1 ſhould never have borne it. A 
Mid. You copld never have reſiſted it any more than I, 
for I did what I could; but his anſwer was clear; my 
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dear, ſays he, take no notice of me, let my civilities be- 
to you; take them all to yourſelf, I cannot ſhow you tos 
mach reſpect ; believe it is all . own, and be _—_ 
with ., 

Eld. Sift. How could he bid you believe, what yon 
knew to be otherwiſe ? Why did you not leave it off, and 
reproach him with the difference ? | 

mid. Dear ſiſter, I did ſo for months together: but 
then he doubled his ceremonies, and told me, I only 
mortified him then by obliging him to reverence the place 
where once the bleſſed figure had been lodged, as the 
holy pilgrims worſhipped the ſepulchre. 

Eld. Siſt. He was too hard for you every way, ſiſter. 

Wid Ay, and would have been too hard for you too, 
if you had had him. | 

Eld. Siſt It is my mercy that I had him not. 

Wid. Well, it was my mercy too, that as I had him, 
I had leſs inconvenience with the unhappy circumſtance, 
than I muſt have had perhaps with any other man of his 


Principles in the world. 


Eld. Siſt. That's true, only this I muſt add, vz. that 


thoſe engaging Ways, would certainly, farſt or laſt, have EO 


brought you to Popery. 

id. I hope not, ſiſter ; but T cannot ſay, when I ſe- 
riouſly reflect on it, how far I might have been left. 

Fa. My dear, let me aſk you a queſtion or two about 
that: T know the firſt method they take in ſuch caſes, is, 
to let you ſee that you have been miſtaken in your notions 
about Popery ; that the difference is not ſo great as has been 
N to you; that we are all Chriſtians; that we wore 

ſnip the ſame God, believe the ſame creed, expect eternal 
life by the merits of the ſame ſaviour; and the like; 
and by this method they bring us at firſt not to have uch 
— ideas of the Roman Catholic religion as we bad 

ef. 

Mid. That is true; and this Id frequently in dil. Wo 
courle ; and, I coufeh, _ diſcourſe had ſome effect 
on me. 1 

OT b. 
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Yo. Siſt. It leſſened the averſion you had to them, no 


Wid. It is true, they became not fo frightful to me as 
before ; but they had another argument which my dear 
often uſed to me, and it was this: My dear, ſays he, all 
Four own divines, and all that have written on theſe ſub- 
jects, own, that a Papiſt, as you call us, may be ſaved; 
that it is poſſible for us to go to heaven. Our church 
have no room to believe ſo of the Proteſtants ; why, if 
you may go to heaven among us, ſhould you not Join 
with us ? 

Eid. Sift. I know not what anſwer I ſhould have given 
to that. 

Wid. 1 know not what your anſwer would have been, 
but I'll tell you what mine was; 1 told him, I did not 
know but it might be ſo; and I was willing to have as 
much charity as I had affection for him: But as for 
myſelf, I was fare I could not go to heaven that way, 
becauſe I muſt act againſt my own light. - 

Yo. Siſt. That was the true anſwer indeed: What 
could he ſay to it? 

Wid. Then he told me, he would pray for me that I 
might be farther enlightened ; and he did not doubt but 
to prevail: I thanked him, and told him, I would do the 


ſame for him; and that though perhaps it might not be 


with ſo ſtrong a faith, I was ſure it would be with as car- 
neſt a deſire. 

Ye. Siſt. Well, you ſtood your ground nobly, ſiſter; 
but tis a mercy to you, that your perſeverance was tried 
no farther: tis a dreadful thing to have fo dangerous an 
enemy ſo near one. 

Wid. It is true, there lay my danger; for I muſt own, 
words ſpoken with fo much tenderneſs have a ſingular 
effect, and ſink deeper on the mind than others, eſpe- 
cially where the affection is ſo mutual as it was with us. 


Eld. Sift. Why, ſiſter, do you think in time his ten- 


derneſs, and his afſectionate way of treating you would 
not have abated ? 


| Mid. I often feared | it, but indeed I never found it - 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes I ſuggeſted it to him, that I feared it; and one 


day I told him, that if I did not turn, I was afraid he would. 
He gueſſed what I meant, but would have me explain myſelf s 
Why, my dear, fays I, when I reflect what your thoughts 
are about Proteſtants, That they are out of the pale of the 
church, and in a condition that they cannot be ſaved, 
I cannot but apprehend, that if I do not come over to 
your opinion, your love to me will abate, and at laſt turn 
into a ſtated averſion and hatred: How can you love an 
object which you think God hates? My dear, ſays he, 
taking me very affectionately in his arms, I will prevent 
all your fears, by tclling you, that, were what you men- 
tion poſſible, it could not be, till I utterly deſpaired of your 
ever being brought over to the church; and I ſhall never 
be brought to believe, but God will open your eyes firſt or 
laſt ; and, beſides, my earneſt deſire to perſuade you, 
and win you to embrace. the true religion, will teach me 
to do it by all the tenderneſs and love that it is poſſible for 
me to ſhew you; for to be unkind to you would be the 


way to drive you farther off: But, be it as it will, I can 


never abate my affection to you; and, my dear, ſays he, 
(with the moſt obliging paſſionate air of concern, that it 
was poſlible to ſhew) that I hope, to love you tenderly 
and violently, is not the way to keep you at a diſtance 
from the church, but rather to draw you, to engage you, 
and let you ſee, that peace, love, joy, charity, and all 
the virtues of a Chriſtian, are to be found among us, and 
not that we are furies and tyrants, as we have been re- 
preſented. And when he had ſaid this, holding me ſtill 
in his arms, he kiſſed me ſeveral times, and went on: 
My dear, ſays he, let God alone change your heart his own 
way; I'll never take any method, but that of loving you ſin- 


cerely and moſt paſſionately while I live, and praying for 


you even after I am in heaven. While he ſaid this, I-faw 
ſuch an inexpreſſible tenderneſs in his countenance, and 
every word came from him with ſuch paſſion, that 1 
could not hold from tears : but he had not- done with 
me yet; for, while: he held me in one aw he put his 
Be other 
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other in his pocket, and taking out his nba he 
bid me open it, and there dropt out a looſe paper donbled 
pretty thick, which I took up, and went to put it in a- 
gain. Take that paper, my dear, ſays he, and put it 


up; you ſhall have a pledge for the continuance of my 


affe ction to you, whether you change your opinion, or no. 
I opened it, but could read very little of it, for J had 


but newly begun to learn Italian. What is it, my dear? 
ſaid I. It is, ſaid he, an aſſignment on the bank of Ge- 
noa for 2000 ducats a-year, and it ſhall be made over to 


your father in truſt for you, and to whoever you will be. 
ſtow it after you 


Eld. Sift. Well, ſiſter, I would never tell this ſtory to 


any Proteſtant lady, that was in the leaſt danger of mar- 


rying a Roman, 
Fa. Why, child, if her ſtory be told with | i, I think 


it may be told to advantage. 


Eld. Siſt. It may teach them indeed to pray, Lead us 
not into temptation. Well, ſiſter, I muſt repeat what 1 


| have faid before to you, though i it does grieve you; *tis 
your great mercy, that he is dead. 


Wid. O do not ſpeak ſuch a word, ſiſter, it wounds 
my very ſou]. 

Eld. Sift. Pray anſwer me this ſhort queſtion then : 
Would you marry ſuch another Papiſt ? 

Wid. There's not ſuch another upon earth, ſiſter ; 
and beſides, how can you name the word ? that's the un- 


kindeſt thing you could think of; I muit break of the 
diſcourſe. 


Eld. Siſt. Do not call it unkind ; I do not mean it the 


way yon take it: *uppole things at the remoteſt diſtance 
you can, or ſuppoſe it to be any other body's caſe, would 
you adviſe any other perſon that had ſuch an offer, I aſs 


Would you adviſe them to marry ſuch another? 


Wid. No, ſiſter, not to be a princeſs. 
Eld. Siſt. J am anſwered; and 1 muſt dan, I ſhould 


take them for diſtracted, if they did. 


Wid. Unleſs the lady reſolyed to turn Papiſt; and if 


- that, ſhe would do beſt to do it before-hand, openly and 
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avowedly, that ſhe might not be under the reflection of 
doing it on a worſe account, viz. by compulſion. 

Yo. Sift. But after you have ſaid ſo many things of 
him, that are enough to recommend him, not to the af- 
fection, but even to the admiration of any one, what 
can you ſay to perſuade any. young woman not to think 
that you were very happy in him, and that conſequently 
they would be fo with ſuch another? | 

Mid. O ſiſter ! do not ſuggeſt that T was happy with 
him; 1 had as few happy hours, as it was poſlible for * 
one to have, that ever had a good huſband. 

Fo. Sift. How can you convince any one of that ? 

Wid. Why, ſiſter, it is plain to any one that knows 
wherein the happineſs of life conſiſts : It is true, I wanted 
nothing; I lived in the abundance of all things; I had 
the beſt humoured huſband on earth, and one that loved 
me to an extreme ; which, had not our caſe indeed called 
for ſo much affection another way, would have been a 
im; for, in a word, he ſum'd up all his earthly felicity 
in his wife. 

Eld. Siſt. If you were to give that account to the gen- 
tlemen of this age, they would * you were wr the 
character of a fool. | 

Wid. It is no matter for that; it was his mercy and 
mine too; for if it had been otherwiſe, we had been the 
miſerableſt creatures alive; it was bad enough as it was; 
and all that knew him, will grant that he was no fool. 
To. Siſt. But what do you think then would have been 
the conſequence, if, as you ſay, he had loved you leſs? 


3 muſt you have been miſerable ? 


Vid. Why, ſiſter, if his abundant affection had not 
cloſed every debate with kindneſs, whither muſt we have 
run? Tf he had not checked all the forwardneſs of his 
religions zeal for converting me, by his love to me, to 


What ſeverity in our mutual reproaches ſhonld we have 


gone on! In a word, ſiſter, I muſt have turn'd, or turn'd 
out of doors; I muſt have been a Papiſt, or we muſt | 
have parted. | 

To. Siſte W ſiſter, you know there's Mr P— 
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and, his wife are in the "ay ſame caſe, and yet they a. a- 


gro well enough. 
_ © id. Dear ſiſter, how can you name him | He is a 


Papiſt, and ſhe is a Proteſtant, and when the name is ta- 
ken away, it is hard to tell whether either of them have 


any religion or no, nor do they care one farthing which 
way either goes: People that can live eaſy without re- 


ligion, may live eaſy without any religion; that is not the 
caſe we are ſpeaking of. 

Eld. Siſt. There is a difference there, I confeſs. 

Vid. But if, ſiſter, a religious life be the only heaven 
upon earth, as we have been taught to believe, tell me, 
if you repreſent ſuch a caſe to yourſelf, what muſt it be 
for two to live together, who place their happineſs really 


in ſuch a life as we call religious, but differ ſo extremely 
about what religion to build it upon ; that agree in the 
general, but not in the particulars; that aim mutually at 


the end, viz. going to heaven, but turn back to back as 
to the way thither ? Can a religious life be formed be- 
tween ſuch as theſe! and if not, then they are mutually 
deprived of that heaven upon earth, which, as you and I 
agree, is alone to be found in a religious life. 

Eid Sift. That is true; but then in ſuch a caſe the en- 


joyment mult be reſerved and ſingular, and a woman muſt 


keep her religion to herſelf. 

Mid. But you will allow her then to be deprived at 
once of all ſocial religion, of all family- religion, and by 
conſequence of all the comfort of a religious huſband. 

Ed. Siſt. Nay, that is true, and I am not ſpeaking for 


it; but aſking your experience, whether with ſo tender a 


huſband, as you had, it might not be otherwiſe ? 
nid. Dear ſiſter, his tenderneſs, as I ſaid before, was 

my great mercy, as it made him bear with my obſtinacy, 

as he called it: Had he had the ſame tenderneſs, and 


been indifferent in his principles, I might have turned 
him; but had he wanted that tenderneſs, and yet been as 
90% Ke in his religion as he Was, he muſt have turned me, 


or I muſt have lived a dreadful life with him. 


Yo. * I find he was a mighty reigns man In his way, 
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mid. To the greateſt degree imaginable devout, and 
very ſerious, I aſſare you. 

Yo. Siſt. Well, though he was miſtaken in his princi- 
ples, yet he was the more ſober, the more honeſt, and e- 
very way the better prepared to be a good man. 

id His deyotion made him, without doubt, the better 
man: but if it had not been for the reſtraints of his af- 
fection, it had certainly made him the worſe huſband. 

Yo. Siſt. So that in this queſtion of marrying a man of 
a different opinion in religion, you ſuppoſe, that the more 
devout and ſerious the perſon is in his way, the worſe 
huſband. 

Mid. Without e it is * The zeal in their own 
opinions makes them always uneaſy and impatient with 
their wives, teazing and baiting them with impertinent 
diſputes, and even driving them by force of reſtleſs im- 
portunities (which, by the way, is the worſt fort of per- 
ſecution) into a compliance. | | 

Yo, Sift. I agree with you in that part: But ſiſter, 
you ſay, that even when your huſband's love was your 
protection from theſe importunities, you were yet unhappy, 

and could not be able to lead a religious life. 

id. No, ſiſter, I did not ſay ſo; I faid we could not 
have a religions family ; all ſocial religion was lofts mu- 
tual help and aſſiſtance in religion were wanting; public 


worſhipping God in the family as a houſe, could not be ſet 


up; education and inſtruction of children was all de- 
ſtroyed; example to ſervants and inferiors all ſpoiled; no- 
thing could be of religion, b what was merely yen 
and retired. 

Aunt. There indeed you are right, Niece. 
Wid. J aſſure you, Madam, from my experience, that 
next to the having the huſband and wife be religious, or 


at leaſt religionily inclined, they that would have a reli- 


g10us family, ſhould take as much care as poſlible to have | 


religious ſervants. 


Aunt. I agree with you in that, my dear, with all my 
heart. 


Fa Es 15 impoſſible to prefer the neceiary rules 2 
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a religious family withont it, or to have a due regard 
ſhewn to the orders which muſt be given on that account. 


Aunt. Nay, child, I go farther than that; I inſiſt, 
that our ſervants ought to be ſo choſen, as to be of the 


ſame opinions too in religion as ourſelves, 

Wid. I have not ſo much conſidered that part indeed; 
but I believe, Madam, the reaſons for it are very good. 
Aunt. I have a great deal to lay to that from my own 

experience. 

Eld Siſt. And ſo have I too, Madam, from what I 
have ſeen in ſome families of my acquaintance. 

Wid. IJ have ſeen enough of it in my little family, to 
make me reſolve, that while I have a family, and can 
| keep any ſervants, I will entertain none but ſuch as wor- 
ſhip God the ſame way as I worſhip him. 


_ Fld. Sift. And did fo before you took them, I hope 


you mean ſo, ſiſter. | 

Wid. Yes, indeed, I do mean ſo too. 
* Aunt. I muſt put in an exception, niece, there, in be- 
half of poor ignorant creatures, that may come into a fa- 
mily, untavght, and are willing to be inſtructed in things 
that are good. 

id. 1 know not what to ſay to that part, becauſe I am 
but ill qualified for a ſchool-miſtreſs. 


Aunt. Well, we will diſcourſe of this by idſelf, niece, | 


for I have a great deal to ſay upon that ſubject. 
Mid. With all my heart, Madam. | 


Aunt. But in the mean time, child, let us go now 


where we left off. 


Wid. There was as much religion in our houſe, : as it 


was poſſible there ſhould be, in our circumſtances ; for both 


of us delired it in general, and purſued it in particular, on- 


ly we could not join in the manner; and it was a perſect 
ſcene of confuſion, to ſee how religion was carried on a- 
mong us; the ſervants were ſome Papiſts, ſome Proteſtants, 


ſome Pagans ; - for we had three Eaſt-Indian blacks and one 


negro among our people. The Chriſtian ſervants were e- 
very now and then together by the ears, about perſuading 
the negro to turn FO and be baptized, but could not 
bear 
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bear to think what ſort of Chriſtian the poor creature ſnould 
be; one of our men, an Italian, would have him be a Pa- 
piſt, and the other would have him to be a Proteſtant ; and 
the poor negro was ſo confounded between them, that he 


could not tell what to do. The negro was a ſenſible inqui- 


ſitive fellew, and had, by mere aſking queſtions on both | 
ſides, gotten a great deal of knowledge of religion; but was 
merely ſtopt in his ſearch after farther particulars by the 
impertinent quarrels of thoſe ſervants who pretended to in- 
ſtruct him: both told him he muſt believe a God, a future 
ſtate, a heaven, a hell, a reſurrection to life or to death, 
and that he muſt be faved by a redeemer. They agreed 
exactly in their deſcription of the joys of eternal life, the 
torments of hell, and particularly they had joined in giving 
the poor negro a frightful apprehenſion of hell, as the re- 
ward of his doing - wickedly, and of the devil as a tempter, 

an enemy, and tormenter ; ſo that the poor fellow would 

pray to God very heartily to ſave him from hell, and to 
keep him from the devil. 


But when thoſe poor ignorant fellows began to inſtruct 
him how to worſhip God, and who to look to as his redeem- 
er and ſaviour ; to talk to him about reading the ſcriptures, 
and ſuch things, they fell out to the laſt degree; the Eng- 
lih footman told the Italian he was an idolater, and that was 
worſe than a Heathen ; that Negum (for ſo the poor negro 
was called) was as good a Chriſtian as he; for though he 
did not worſhip in the name of Chriſt, yet as he (the Italian 


footmen) worſhipped a piece of wood for a ſaviour, Chriſt 


would not accept him; and it was as bad as Negum's wor- 
ſhipping a Hob-goblin, or any thing elſe. The ltalian told 
him, he was a Heretic, and his religion, was no religion 
at all; that he was an enemy to God, and to the church; 
and told Negum, that if he belicved what that fellow ſaid, 


the devil would take him away alive. They had ma- 


ny quarrels about it; but one day above the reſt they came 
to that height, that they fell to fighting: It ſeems the reſt 
of the ſervants had parted them before their maſter or I 
heard of it; but as we were both walking together in the 
evening in our garden, we, by mere chance, ſaw the ne- 
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gro in the kitchen garden crying : His maſter ſaw him firſt, 


and called him to us; and the fellow came with a book in 


his hand, but terribly afraid his maſter ſhould be angry. 
What is the matter, Negum ? fays his mer; and ſo 
they began to talk. 
Neg. No muchè matter, no muche. 
Ma. Why you were crying, Negum : What did you ay 
about ? Has any body beat you ? | 
Neg. No muche cry, no beate me. 
4 _ What then, e ? What book have you got 
ere! 
Neg. Indeedè me no go away, [kneels 8 Sir; 
me no go me be a Chriſtian, no indeede. 
[The fellow, it ſeems, was afraid his maſter would think, 
if he turned Chriſtian, he would be baptized, and fo think 
himſelf free; and he kneeled down to his maſter to beg him 
not to be an 
Ma. Will, well; thou ſhalt be a Chriſtian, Negum, if 
thou haſt a mind to it ; God forbid any body ſhould hinder 
thee : What book is that ? 
Meg. Bible-book; me reade this book to be Chriſtian. 
Ila. Who gave you that book to read? 
Neg. Auguſtino 
Mg. Let me fee it. [He looked in the book, and ſaw it 
_ an Italian miſſal or pſalter.] 


Veg. Me have other Bible-book THe pulls another book 


ou] too. 

Ma. Let's ſee that too. [His maſter looked in har too, 
and found it was an Engliſh Bible.] 

Ma. Who g. ve you this too ? 

N, ON. William. 

Ma. Well, you underſtand the languages; read them 
boch: But, poor fellow, thou haſt got but two Try teach- 
ers. 


[When he gave the book back to him, and bid him read 


them both, he turned to me; my dear, ſays he, theſe fel- 
lows pretend to inſtruct this poor negro in the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, When pa cannot agree about it themſelves, I am 
ſure: 
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ſure: Upon which Negum makes his maſter a bow, and 
puts in his word.] | | = 7 
_ Neg. No indeedè, they no agree; they fightè juſt now. 
about teache me. MY, NT 
Ma. What, did they fight? ts 
Neg. Yes, indeedè they fighte juſt now; they no teachè 
me; one ſay, me go to the devil; the other ſay, me go to 
the devil; they no teache me to go away from the devil ; 
they make me no know what I do. _ 
Ma. And was that it you cried about, Negum ? | 
Neg. Yes, indeede, me cry to go to the devil; me would 
go away from the devil. N 
Ma. You muſt pray to God to keep you from the devil. 
Neg. Yes, indeede, me do pray God keep away the 
devil. 8 Li 1 
Ma. You muſt pray to God to teach you too. —E— 
Neg. God teachè me! No, Auguſtino teache me! No, 
William teachè me! God teachè me, how that? 
[Her my ſpouſe found how the caſe ſtood, and turning 
to me, my dear, ſaid he, theſe fellows quarrel continually 
about this poor man, and ſo in the end he will be brought 
rather to abhor the Chriſtian religion in general, than tio 
turn Chriſtian at all ; while one pulls him one way, and one 
another: no what courſe muſt you and I take ? I cannot 
pretend to deſire him to be made a Proteſtant; I am ſure 
you won't deſire him to be a Catholic ; and ſo the poor 
fellow muſt be loſt. I told him, it was a critical caſe in 


which I knew not how to act; but as they were his ſer- 


vants in particular, and that he brought his negro out of I- 
taly with him, I thought they were to be at his diſpoſal and 
direction, rather than mine. My dear, ſays he, there is 
nothing mine but what is yours; do not ſhift it off fo, but. 
tell me what ſhall 1 do? I confeſs I trembled when he faid 
o; for I was afraid ſome debate would fall in between us, 
in conſequence of the caſe ; however, I anſwered him thus: 
My dear, you determined before for me, what you might 
be ſure would be my thoughts; but what can-I determine 
about your ſervants ? Well, my dear, fays he, I will do as. 
Solomon did in the caſe of . the child, I will ſne 
Ry | * | you 
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you that I am the trueſt lover of his ſoul, I mean of us two; 
for rather than he ſhould not be taught to worſhip God at 
all, let him be taught the way of the country where we are; 


if we divide as our two men have done, he will not be taught 


at all. : CG ST. 
| Upon this principle he ated, and conſented J ſhould act 
in it as I ſaw cauſe ; upon which 1 ſent the negro down to 
a country-tenant we have in Effcx, upon pretence to learn 


to plow and ſow, and do country-work, and there 1 kept 


him near a twelve month : at the ſame time the farmer 
being a very ſober religious man, and having a hint from 
me what to do, this poor negro is become a very ſenſible 
religious fellow, has been baptized now two years ago, and 
I think verily is an excellent Chriſtian.] | 
Sift. And did he run away, or claim his freedom upon 
his being baptized ? * 
* Wid. No, not he; but I gave him his freedom when his 
maſter died, and gave him wages, and he is an extraordi- 
nary ſervant, I aſſure you. | | 
Si. Your huſband ſtrained a point of religion there, 1 
aſſure you. : 

Wid. Why you ſee what principle he did it from; he ſaw 
the fellow was in a Proteſtant country, and would either be 
a Proteſtant at laſt, or nothing at all; and he rather choſe 


he ſhould be a Proteſtant, than remain a Heathen, or loſe 


all deſire of being a Chriſtian ; for, ſays he, God can en- 
lighten him farther by a miracle, when he pleaſes; and the 
having been taught the general notions of religion, he would 
be the eaſier bi ought to embrace the true church; but if he 
continues a Heathen, he will have no knowledge at all. 

Eid. Sift. I believe you would not have ſhewn the ſame 

Wid. 1 confeſs I did not ſhew ſo much zeal for the ſoul 
of the poor negro, as I think I ovght to have done, or fo 


| much charity as he did; but had other thoughts at that 


time to take me up: however, ſiſter, to bring this back to 
the firſt diſcourſe, you ſee by this how fatal in a family, 


difference in principles is within the ſame houſe ; and had 
he not been biaſſed by an extraordinary temper, as well 
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as by an uncommon charity, we had been the moſt miſe- 
rable couple on earth : fo that, in ſhort, there is not one 
part of a woman's life, in ſuch a circumſtance, that is not 
dreadfully embarraſſed, if the has any ſenſe of her own 
principles, or. her huſband any ſenſe of his. 
Yo. Siſt. But do you think then, that there may be a caſc 


of ſome kind or other, in which a man and a woman may 


be happy together, though there be a difference in opt- 


nion ? 
id. No indeed, I do not think there is: 1d not think 
you can name a caſe, in which it is poſlible to fay with 


truth, that they can be happy; that is, that there is not 


ſome interruption to their happineſs on that very account. 

To. Sift. That is ſuppoſing them to be both * in- 
clined. a 

Wid. Nay, that need not be ſuppoſed; for we go upon 
our mother's principle, That without a religious family there 
can be no Bappinels of life: if they are, as I ſaid before, 
indifferent about religion, then there is no happineſs at all, 
in our ſenſe of felicity; and if they place their happineſs 
in purſuing their duty, as every true Chriſtian muſt, there 
muſt be ſome of that happineſs wanting, where they cans 


not worſhip God together, and go hand in hand to heaven. 


To. Sit. You know, ſiſter, I was always of that mind 
but I am exceedingly confirmed in it by your experience. 

Wid. You were happy 1 in your early cleaving to this prin» 
ciple, and I miſerable in neglecting it; may both our exams - 
ples be directing to thoſe that come after us, 

Fa. Come, children, bleſſed be God for the experience 


| of both: Let us end this diſcourſe, for it makes me melan- 


choly, that have had a very unhappy part in both your ca- 
ſes : in yours, my dear, [Speaking to the youngeſt. J, I 
violently endeavoured to force you to be miſerable; and in 
yours, my dear, [Speaking to the other.], I entirely omit _ . 
ted the concern I ought to haye had opoſ me, #6 prevent 
your making yourſelf ſo. 

Siſt. Do not afflict yourſelf, Sir, about that now; bleſſed 


be God we have both got it over. 


Fa. But it does afflict me for all that ; and let all fathers 
> 5 learn 
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learn from me, how much it concerns them, if they wiſh 
well to their children, either to their ſouls or bodies, to e- 
Nabliſh religious families in their poſterity, and to prevent 
their children marrying, if poſſible, either where there is 
no religion, or no agreement in opinion about it; for in ei- 


ther caſe they are ſure to be made miſerable. 
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N the latter part of the laſt diſcourſe we left the aunt 
and the widow- ſiſter, who had married the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentleman, entering upon a diſcourſe about the 


inconveniencies of entertaining irreligious ſervants ; and alſo 
of entertaining of fervants of differing perſuaſions and opi- 


nions in religion, one from another, or of differing opinions 


from the family they ſerved in. The ladies put off the diſ- 


courſe of that affair for another time, the aunt being willing 


to enter into a more particular converſation about it. This 
cauſed ſeveral very entertaining diſcourſes among them at 
ſeveral times, ſome of which, J hope, may be uſeful to be 
made public for the direction of other families, and for the 
encouragement of all maſters or miſtreſfes of families who 
deſire to promote good government and religious things a» 


mong their children and ſervants ; and particularly in ſuch 


a time as this, when it is known that ſervants are leſs apt 
to ſubmit to family-regulations, and good houſehold- govern- 
ment, than ever | N 
The two ladies being at their aunt's houſe, Which was 
at Hampſtead, as I have obſerved, their aunt had a little 
ſquabble with one of her maids upon the following occa- 
ſion : the maid had, it ſeems, been out in the afternoon of 


a Sabbath-day, and ſtaid longer than the uſual time of being 


at church; and her lady, who otherwiſe had.known no- 


thing of it, happened, unluckily for the wench, tobe juſt in 


the way when ſhe came in; that is to ſay, the lady chan» 
cing to go down the back-ſtairs, which was not ordinary 
for her to do, meets her maid dreſſed in her beſt cloaths, 
and juſt going up to undreſs herſelf ; and this rencounter 
between the miſtreſs and the maid, produced the following 


= 
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Lach. FA! Mary, ſays the lady, not undreſſed yet! 
| Mary. I ſhall be ready preſently, Madam. 
La. But how comes you to be ſo fine at this time of day? 
I _— + any are but juſt come in, Mary ? 
N Madam, I have been come in a While. 
Is What do you call a good while, * 
Ma. A great while, Madam. | 
La. Muſt not I know how long, Mary? > 
Ma. Yes, Madam, if you pleaſe ; but you do not uſe to 
Inquire into ſuch trifles ; I hope I _ not been wanted. 
La. It would have been 2 trifle, Mary, if it had been 
of another day; but it being on the Abbath- day, Mary, 
| "wx caſc differ OP I hope you were at church, 
Ma. Yes, Make, to be 1. | 
— At our church, Mary 1 think I did not fee you 
ö ere. 
Ma. No, Madam, indeed I was not there; I bope it is 
: all one if I was at another church ? 
La. No, Mary, it is not all one, becauſe I cannot be 
fore that you were at any church at all. 


- 1 Ma. You may take my word, Madam, araber once, 
I hope 


* I cannot ſay, Mary, that 3 it is ſo RY to my fatis- 


| faction to take your word for it, as it would have been to 
125 (cc you at church myſelf. 

Ma. I am ſorry, Madam, you ſhould be uneaſy at thoſe 
| things; hope I do your buſmeſs to your content; and as 
to going to church, I hope I may be at liberty to 8⁰ to what 
church I like beſt. 

La. Why, yes, Mary, I am willing to allow liberty of 
conſcience, but then it is upon condition, that it is really a 
© conſcientious liberty; it is not my queſtion, what church 

go to if I am fatisfied you were at church at om 
ar bow TT Vee of ae, Mary ? = 


ar 
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Ma. It is not worth your inquiry, Madam ; thoſe things 
are trifles below a miſtreſs to trouble herſelf with. © 
La. No, Mary, you are much miſtaken there, I think 
Jam obliged to inquire whether my ſervants go to church 
or no; and how they ſpend their time on Sabbath-days]: | 
beſides, Mary, it is a great while fince church was done, 
and 1 find you are but juſt come home; I defire to have 
ſome little account where you have been. 
Ma. I am not aſhamed to tell where I have been, Ma- 
dam; I have been doing no harm; I have been taking a 
: walk, Madam; 1 work hard enough all the week, I think 
T may take a. lictle pleaſure on Sundays, 
La. Well, Mary, ſo you have been walking i in the fields, 
and 17 your pleaſure to-day. 
cs, 
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l Madam, I hope there is no offence i in it; 1 
Ichink you ſaid I have not been wanted. 
Mags Well, bat juſt now you ſaid you had been at church, 
r 4 

| Me. Why, that is true, Madam; I was at Hiphpate 
1 church- door, but I did not go in, that is true; I did not 
| think you would have troubled 2 to examine ſuck 
1 trifles ſo very particularly. + 
R La. You and I differ very much about the thing iefelf ; 


I do not think it is a trifling thing at all, Mary, whether 

my ſervants ſpend the Sabbath - day at church, or in * 

', their pleaſure. 

Ma. I work very hard, Madam, all the week. 

La, What 1s that to keeping the Sabbath- day, May ? 

Ma. Why, Madam, ſure I may take a little pleaſure on 

Sundays; I have no other time; I am ſure you give your 

ſc ſervants no time for diverſion. | 
La. Did I ever refuſe you, Mary, when you aſked me 8 

at for a day for yourſelf ? 

| Ma. I never troubled you much with aſking. | 

of La. Thad rather you had, Mary, than take Gore time 

1 for yourſelf. _ . 

ch M. God' $ time, Madam, all our time is God's time, I 

; think,” 83 3 
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La. Ves, Mary, but ſome time he has appointed for re- 
ligion, Mar. | 8 
Ma. Religion! O dear! indeed, Madam, I do not 
trouble myſelf about religion, not I. . 
La. So I find, Mary, and am ſorry for it. 
Ma. O Madam, you have religion enough for us all: 
What can I do? 7 
La. Do not make a jeſt of it, Mary, I am not jeſting 
with you. | | 5 | 
Ma. I think yon are, Madam, when you talk to me of 
religion; I do not underſtand it; what can I ſay to it! 
La. You can go to church, Mary, cannot you! =o 
Ma. Yes, Madam, fo I do ſometimes. 
La. And do not you every Sunday ? | 
Ma. No indeed, Madam, not I; it is a folly to lie. 


La. 1 am ſorry for ir, Mary; I aſſure you, they that live 


with me ſhall go to church every Sunday, or J ſhall not de- 
ſire their ſervice. 5 45 

Ma. You ncver made that bargain; Madam, when you 
hired me. | 


La. Well, Mary, then I make it now; for they ſhall | 


not ſerve me all the week, that make my work #n excuſe 
for not ſerving God on Sunday; I ſhould think it would 
bring a curſe upon my work, and upon my whole family. 
| Ita. As you pleaſe for that, Madam. | 

La. No, Mary, it muſt be as you pleaſe, it ſeems ; for 
you know my conditions now, and I expect you will obſerve 
them, or remove. . | 

[Here her miſtreſs left her, ſeeing ſhe began to talk a 
little ſaucily, and ſhe had no mind to vex herſelf, or put 
herſelf in any paſſion with her.] | 
The wench, a little heated with the reproof her lady 
had piven her, and vexed that ſhe was caught, for ſhe did 
not expect to ſee her miſtreſs on the back-ſtairs, went up 
and undreſſed herſelf, and hearing another of the maids in 


the next room, ſhe goes to her, and there gives a full vent 
to her rp heartily at her miſtreſs, and at reli- 
1 


gion, and at every thing that came in her way. The fol- 


lowing diſcourſe will give ſome part of their 3 


ſt 
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knocks at the door, and calls to her fellow-ſervant thus; 


Beuy, open the door, I want to ſpeak to you : So Betty | 


let her in, and ſhe begins. 
Ma. I ſuppoſe your have heard what a lecture I have had, 
have not you, Betty ? 


Betty. No, not I: Who have you had a lecture from ? 


Ma Nay, no body but my miſtreſs :; 1 wondcr what bu- 
ſineſs ſhe had upon the back-ſtairs. 
Bet. Back- ſtairs! Why did you meet my miſtreſs upon 


the back-ſtairs? 


Ma Ay, ay, I met her there; or aches, ſhe met me 
there, as ill lack would have it; for } was but juſt come 


in, and was coming up to undreſs me, but ſhe caught me; 


I would I had been a mile off. 

Bet. Why, what did ſhe ſay to you! was ſhe angry? 

| Ma. Ay, ay, angry! I never had ſuch a rattle from her 
ſince I came into the houſe. 

Bet. What was the matter ? what was it for ? 


Ma. For! for nothing, I think ; but forſooth ſhe would 
needs know where I had been, and whether 1 had been at 


church or no : What has ſhe to do with it, whether 1 89 


to church or no? it is nothing to her. 


Bet. O that was only becauſe you was but juſt come in, 
and it was ſo long paſt church time, I ſuppoſe, that made 
her ſuſpect you. | 

Ma. Suſpect me ! What do you mean by that ? I do no- 
thing to be ſuſpected, not I. 

Bet. I dv not ſay you do; I ſay that made her ſuſpect 
you had not been at church. 

Ma. Well, the need not trouble her * RY her ſu- 
ſpicions of me; I told her I had not been at church; I told 
her I had been to take a walk with a friend as far as High- 
gate. 


Bet Did you ? that is more than I dare do; if I make 


a {lip now and then, I am in ſuch a harry to get back juſt 
as church is done, that it-takes away the pleaſure of it. 
Ma. ] do not trouble my head with it; if I have a mind 


ta take a walk, as long as ſhe do not want me, what need 


he trouble her ſelf? EY jhall not be ſo much afraid of her, 
9 8 8 2 x 
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not 1; as long as it is only on Sunday, and my work is done 
_ 

Bet. But then T can aſſure you my miſtreſs and you will 
not agree long together; for if ſhe knows it, ſhe will not 
keep you an hour. 

la. Nay, ſhe may do as ſhe will for that; I told ber 
1 I went „ and that I thought the had nothing to 
O With it 


Bet. Did you ſo, Mary ? Then J ſuppoſe ſhe told you 
her mind, 

Ma. Ay, ay, and I told her my mind too; I will not 
be tied up to her religions trumpery, not I ; it I do her work, 
what has the to do with what religion I am of, or whether 
I have any religion or no ? it is no buſineſs of her's. 

Bet. No, Mary, I cannot go that length neither; 1 
think my miſtreſs may concern herſelf with that ; for if ſhe 
is religious herſelf, ſhe may deſire to have her ws be 
Jo too; and therefore if I do make a breach ſometimes, I 
always do it fo as not to be found out; and I have had ſuch 
good lack, that my miſtreſs has never caught me yet. 
Ma. Well, the has caught me; and if it be a fine day 

next Sunday, ſhe ſhall catch me again, if ſhe has a mind 


to it; I won't be ty'd to go to church but when I pleaſe ; 


I love liberty: Beſides, this is about religion, Betty, and 
ſo tis liberty of conſcience ; you know I love. liberty of 
_ conſcience, Betty. 

Bet. You are witty vpon it, Mary: Pray what do you 
call liberty of conſcience ? _ 

Ma. What! That I ſhould have liberty to go to church, 
or not to go to church, as I think fit, and when I pleafe ; 
is not that liberty of conſcience ? | 

Bet. No, Mary, I think that is liberty nt con- 
ſcience; for tis a liberty in what we ſhould not do; that 
can never be liberty of conſcience, Mary, 

"Ma. Well, well; then let it be liberty without con- 
ſcience ; tis the liberty I love; and I ſee no harm in it: 
Why, yo acknowledge you do ſo yourſelf, don't you? 

Bet. That's true, fo J do ſometimes; but I cannot ſay 

tis as it ſhould bes cannot lay as you do, that there is 
no 
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no harm in it; 'tis a fault, I know that; and 1 don't do it 


not to have it known. e 
Ma. Very well, then you are worſe than T; for you 
believe it is a fault, and yet you do it: Now I don't 
think it is a fault at all; if 1 did, it may be, I would not 
do it. 5 | 
Bet. I don't believe you can ſay with a ſafe conſcience, 


very often; and when I do, as I told you, I take care 


that there is no harm in it; you only arc hardened a liule 


more than I. 
Ma. It may be ſo; and you are even with me; for you 
are a little more of a hypocrite than I, and for aught I ſee, 
that's all the difference berween us. | _ 

Bet. Truly, Mary, your reproot is bitter; but perhaps 
it is too true; and I ſhall learn ſo much from you, that I 
ſhall take more care how I do again what my own con- 
ſcience convinces me is a fault, Er 

Ma. Well, and I may go on, becauſe I have more 

impudence than ywu ; I ſuppoſe that's what you mean” 

Bet I do not fay ſo; 1 believe yon know 'tis a fault 
as well as I do, but you are a little more uſed to thoſe 
things, it may be, than I have been. | 

Ma. I am as I was bred, and fo, it may be, are you; 


I was never taught to lay inuch ſtreſs upon theſe things, 


and fo I never trouble myſelf about them. 
Bet. Well, Mary, | am glad you think I have been 
taught better.. | | h RX 
. Why, as well as you haye been taught, I find 


you can take a walk in the fields on Sunday as well as I. 


Het. But I tell you again, I don't do it, and think 


there's no harm in it, as you do; and I think you have 


touched me ſo home with your reproof, that I reſolve ne- 
ver to do fo again while I live. 4 
Ma. But what's all this to my miſtreſs and me? What 
has ſhe to do with it?; | 
Bet. Why, Mary, my miſtreſs is a very pions religious 
lady, and ſhe thinks herſelf bound to call her ſeryants to 
an account how they ſpend their time. 
Ma. Ay, fo ſhe may for all the week days, for that's 
25 ; =. her 
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her time; but Sunday 1 is my own, ſhe has nothing to do 


with thats 


Bet. I aſſure you my miſtreſs will not allow that doc- 
trine ; ſhe thinks ſhe has as much to do with you on Sun- 
day as any other day. 

Ma You talk of my. miſtreſs being a religions lady, 


why ſo ſhe may be, for aught I know; and I think we 


have fo much religion at home, we need not go abroad 
for it: Does not the chaplain teaze us twice a-day with 


his long prayers, and reading of chapters? I am ſure he 
has made me neglect my buſineſs many times to come in 


to prayers : but I give them the flip ſometimes, and if I 
did not, they would have many a good dith of nieat ſpoil- 


ed, fo they would. 


'Bet. You are a merry girl, Mary, when you talk of 
religion. | 


Ma. Nay, I don't underſtand it; 1 know nothing of 


the matter; I come to do my bulinels, and mind the 


kichen; if their dinners are not well diſhed up, they 
may find fault, and I ſhuuld take ſome care to mend it; 
but to talk to me about religion, tis time enough here- 


afier, let them let me alone to my ſelf. 


Bet. But my miſtreſs will ſatisfy yon, that ſhe is obli- 


ged, while ſhe keeps you for a ſervant, to ſee that you 
{erve God as well as you ſerve her. 


Ma. O dear! let them ſerve God themſelves better 


firſt; I don't ſee that any of them have any more regard 
to their prayers and their chapters than J have that ſtay 
away, but only for form ſake, and it may be for the cre- 


dit of employing a chaplain. 
Het. Nay, do not ſay ſo neither; I can aſſure you my 
miſtreſs is a very pious religious lady, and you cannot ſay 


otherwiſe, I am ſure; and ſo are all the young ladies too, 


they are like her. _ 

Ma. It may be fo; and yet J have ſen them all aſleep 
at praycrs many a ume, when J am ſure they had not ſo 
much more need to be ſleepy than I had, that work hay, 
nor ſo much neither. 

Bu. Sometimes they _ be heavy, but that is not 

| often 
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often ; and I ſuppoſe you cannot ſay they were ever all 
allcep together. 

Ma. * Tis no matter for that, they do 905 ſame at 
church; and pray what is the difference between my 
going into the fields to take my pleaſure on Sundays, and 
their going to church to take their cale? between my 
waſhing my wiſhes, while the chaplain is at prayers, and 


their being faſt aſleep at prayers ? 


Bet. Why, Moll, thou art very malicious to take no- 
tice of fuch things; and they are faults, to be ſure; but 
there is a vaſt difference | in them too, 

Ma. As how, pray ? 


Bet. Why thus: That oh they may ſomerimes 


drop aſleep, tis not always ; and they do it but ſeldum. 
You, it ſeems, make the other a practice, and do it al- 


ways: Then if they do ſleep ſometimes at church or at 
prayers, they don't pretend to ſay there is no harm in it, 
they muſt acknowledge they ought not to do ſo; but you 
have the impudence to ſay, when you ſpend. your time in 
the fields, or perhaps worſe, there is no harm in it. Now 
there's a great deal of difference between doing a thing 


which they acknowledge to be wrong, and doing what is 


really wrong, and juſtifying it as if it was right. 


Ma. Well, let them do what they will, and let me do 


what I will; 1 don't meddle with them, let them let me 
alone, can't they ? 


Bet. But it may be, my miſtreſs thinks ſhe ought to 


govern her ſervants in religious things, as well as in her 
houſe- affairs. 


Ma. Why let hey think what ſhe 'will, and do what 


ſhe will, I will have my own way, I ſhall mind nothing 


they ſay to me. 


Bet. That's none of my buſinels Mary; you muſt do 
as you will. 


Ma. No; and *tis none of her buſmeſs e 1 


think; :- == 


Bet. I can't ſay that, Mary; T think if 501 were a 
miſtreſs, and kept a great many ſervants, as our miſtreſs 
docs, you would talk other wiſc, and do otherwiſe. too, or 
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elſe you would ſoon have a houſe full of Whores and 


rogues 

Ma. I don't know what I would do then, nor do I 
trouble my head with it; for | am never like to be tried 
with it: but if I was a houſekeeper, and kept maids, I 


would take care they ſhould do my buſineſs, and that 


would keep them from making ſuch a diſorderly houſe as 


| you ſpeak of; as for their religion, I ſhonld not trouble 


myſelf about it. 

Bet. Well, but 1000 trouble myſelf about that too, 
I aſſure you, if I were a miſtreſs. | 

Ma. Why, what would you do? 

Bet. Why, if 1 had 2 chaplain or a huſband that kept 


up good orders in his houſe, I would take care my ſer- 


vants ſhould always attend at prayers; and on Sundays I 
would take care they ſhould all go to church, and come 


home again too when church was done, 


Ma. You would! And if I was your maid, you would 
make me . in to prayers every night and morning, 
would you ? 

Ber. Yes, I would, or you ſhould not live with me. 

Ma. Well, and if I did come in, I ſhould only laugh 


at you all when did, and make a jeſt of your chaplain or 


your huſband, and ſo would other ſervants too don't you 
ſee we do fo here? an't we always making a ſport at our 
poor dull thing called a chaplain ? 

Bet. Yes, I can't fay but I fee it, but I never Join 
with you in it; for J think there's no jeſt at all in it: 


And as for the poor good man himſclf, I know he ſees 


it, and 'tis a great trouble and diſcouragement to him. 
Ma. Why, what is ſuch a fellow good for, but to be 
gamed and made ſport with? does he think we take him 
for any thing but a religions Merry-Andrew ? 
Bet. You muſt think however my miſtreſs takes him 
otherwiſe, and thinks it her duty to keep him, and to 
have good orders in her houſe; and it does not become 


us that are ſcrvants to mock at ſuch things: No maſter 


or miſtreſs that knew their ſervants mocked at God's 
warlup 
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worſhip in their honſe, ought to _ thoſe ſervants an 
hour longer in their families. 

Ma. And you would make me come to church if 1 
was your cook, would yon, Betty ? 

Bet. No, I don't ſay I would make you go to church, 
but you ſhould either go to God's N or go about 
your buſmeſs. 

Ma. Well, but what if J were a Diſſenter, and did 
not like your way, or did not care to go to your church? 
Or what if you were a Diſſenter, and I did not like to go 
to the meeting - houſe? 

Bet. Why truly, Mary, in general, I fay if that were 
the real caſe, I would not conſtrain yon, provided I was 
fatisfied you went but ſomewhere ; but your diſpute with 
my miſtreſs is between going ſomewhere and nowhere, 
not between ſerving God in this manner or that manner, 
but between ſerving God ſome way. or other, and ſerving. 
him no way at all ; and that alters the caſe mightily. 

Ma. But as to the matter of coming to prayers at 
home, it would be the ſame thing; for if 1 were a 


- Church-woman, and my miſtreſs a Diſſenter; or I a Diſ- 


ſenter, and my miſtreſs of the Church; a Quaker, and my 
miſtreſs a Roman-catholic ; or my miſtreſs a Quaker, and 
I Catholic, it would be all the {ame thing ; there would 
be the ſame diſlike and contempt of what was done in the 
houſe ; I ſhould no more like the croſſes and the maſſes of 
the Papiſts, the yea and nay of the Quakers, and reading 
rayers of the Church, or extempore prayers of the Preſ- 
yterians, if I was of the other opinion, than I now like 
any of them, while I declare I underſtand none of them; 
and fo all their family doings would be but a jeſt to me; 
and I'll make a jeſt of them. 
Bet. Why, this is too true; and therefore I muſt own, 
that if J were miſtreſs of a houſe, I would always have 
my ſervants go to the ſame place, to ſerve God, as 1 did 
myſelf, or I would not keep them; whether I went to the 
Church, or to the Mecting-houſe ; to the Quakers meet; 
ing, or to the Maſs-houſe. | 


Ma, And what would you be the better ? They would 
| but 
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but make a jeſt of yon ſtill; they won'd be not the more 


of your opinion for forcing them to go where you went. 


Bet. You miſtake me much; I mean, they ſhould be 
ſuch as by choice went to worſhip ſo before they came 
to me, and that declared their opinion to be ſo when I 
hired them: For otherwiſe, I grant, that compelliug 
them afterwards would be nothing at all, or perbaps worſe 


than the other. 


Ma. And what if an honeſt. plain wench like me came 
to be hired, that knows nothing at all of religion, and 
troubled not herſelf about it ? 

Bet. Why, ſuch a ws. when J aſked her whether 
ſhe went to this or that place, would ſay yes to any of 
3 as I happened to be . and fo 1 might be de- 
eivec 

Ma Well, and what would you do then, when you 
found her wut, and met her» on the bach-ſtairs, Beſs, as 
my miſtreſs has done by mee 

Pet. Why, 1 ſhould do juſt as my miſtreſs has done 


With you, inquire about it, and when 1 found you a 1e- 


probate. profane wench, nd a ſaucy one too, as it ſeems 
you acknowledge | yon have ſhewn yourſelt to-day ; I 
ſhould c'en give you warning to mend your manners, or 
provide yourſelf, as it ſeems my nuſtreſs has dene too. 

Ma. A pretty ſtory! So 1 am come to make my com- 
plaint to y * a fine purpoſe; it n you think me in 
the wrong all the way. 

Bet. Indeed fo 1 do. 

Ma And what if I had come to you to be hired, and 
vou bad aſked me my opinion about religion, and 1 had 
aniwered you, that J had not had many thouphts about it; 
that all opinions were alike to me ; that when I did go 
any wherc, 1 would go where yon would have me go, 
and the like? 

Bet Why, Mary, I muſt own I ſhould not like it at 
all; neither, I believe, ſhould I hire you at all: I ſhould 
be afraid to take ſuch a ſtupid deſpiſer of God and re- 
» jak into my houſe ; Fm ſhould c' en go without a nuſtreſs 
of me. 


Ma. 
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Ma. Well, and oo . go without a ſervant too 
of me; for i can tell you, there are miſtreſſes enough 
in the World that never aſk the queſtion either before 


or after, nor care whether their ſervants ſerve God or 


the devil. 

Bet Ay, Mary, and that is one reaſon why ſo many 
of us ſervants are of the ſame kind. 

Ma. Well, well, I don't doubt, however, but I ſhall 


get a place among chem, and not be queſtioned about go- 


ing to church: I go to ſervice to work, not to learn my 
catechiſm; I underſtand my cookery, what is it to them 
whether I underſtand religion or no? : 
Bet. Why, look you, Mary, 1 don't learn my cate= 
chiſm any more than you, and yet I do not like my mi- 
ſtreſs the worſe, I aſſure you, for taking care that her 
ſervants ſhould go to church, and not caring to keep thoſe 
that are deſpiſers of religion. I think *tis a pity any lady 
that is religious ſhould not have religious ſervants about her. 
{ They had another dialogue upon this ſubject after- 


wards ; but it had too much paſſion in it to merit a place 


in this account; for the caſe was this: ave her 
lady an account of ſome part of Mary's — parti» 
cularly that of making a jeſt of her chaplain, and of call. 
ing the family to prayers z upon which her miſtreſs turned 
her out of her houſe, giving her a month's wages inſtead 
of a month's warning, as one not fit to be allowed to ſtay 


in her family ; ; and Mary fell upon her fellow. ſervant for 


that part in a great rage. Betty told her in ſo many words, 
ſhe thought herſelf obliged to mention it, though it was 
not till her miſtreſs, having heard that they had diſcour- 
ſed together, made her promiſe to give her a full account 
of all that had paſſed between them, and if ſhe had not 
done it faithfully, her miſtreſs would have put them both ; 
away together. 

Theſe two ſhort dialogues or diſputes about the maid's 
rambling on the Sabbath-day, was the reaſon why the 
young lady's aunt was willing to diſcourſe again with her 
niece ws that TO and 3 meeting together 
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ſome time after, they renewed their diſcourſe about ſer- 
vants in the following manner. J 


Aunt. I think, niece, when you and I talked laſt, we 


were upon the ſubject of taking religious ſervants; I 
want to hear what you have to ſay upon that head; for 1 
think there is really much more in it than moſt people i- 
ma 

ee Truly, Madam, it is what ! lay a great ſtrek 
upon; and though have not had much occaſion to com- 
plain in the few years I have kept houſe ; yet 1 have ſeen 
ſo much of it in my mother's time, and ſince that in other 
families, and a little in my own, that I am reſolved, 
whatever ſhift I make, I will have no ſervants, but wen 
zs at leaſt have a common reverence for religion, and 
for religious perſons in a family. To be ſure I will never 
have any ſcoffers and mockers of religion, if I can help 
it. 


Aunt. As the world goes now, child, it will be very 


hard to find ſuch ; for religion is ſo much made a jeſt of 
among maſters, chat it is Bard to find any ſervants that 
do not jeſt at it too, and mock and flight all thoſe that 
have any regard to it. 

Niece. That is my caſe, 1 exactly; but there 
is another miſchief in it too. 

Aunt. Another miſchief, child ! There are innume- 
mw rable family-miſchiefs in it. 

Miece. I believe ſo, Madam. Bur this is one particu» 
lar caſe, and which 1 have the greater reaſon to take no- 
tice of, becauſe a certain lady, an acquaintance and 
neighbour of mine, has had a great deal of that kind; 
and indeed in a particular manner with her ſervants. 

Aunt. What lady is that ? Pray do I know her? 

Niece. You had ſome diſcourſe” with her, Madam, if 
J remember right, the laſt time you did me the favour to 
dine with me. 

Aunt. I remember it very malt; and we talked a little 
upon that very ſubject; I mean, how rude and inſolent 
{ſervants were grown at this time: But I think we had 
not much talk of their being irreligious and profane. 


Nie iece. 
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Niece. Madam, ſhe had a ſervant, whom they called 


her woman; for ſhe was one to whom ſhe entraſted every 


thing, and who was like a houſekeeper ; and all the ſer- 
vants were as it were under her: She was a very 

ſort bf a body indeed in the houſe ; and as that lady, if 
yon remember, was very lame, ſhe could not ſtir about 


to look much after her ſervants herſelf, and truſted all to 


this woman. | 

She was a ſenſible woman, had the knowledge of almoſt 
every thing in the world, and talked admirably well; 
had a world of wit and humour, very mannerly and well⸗ 
behav'd, ſober and modeſt enough ; in ſhort, ſhe was an 
excellent ſervant. | 


Aunt. You give her an extraordinary acer niece, 
I aſſure you. 


Niece. In a word, Madam, ſhe had every thing about 


her, that could be deſired in a ſervant, but religion; and 
of that ſhe was as entirely empty as you can imagine it 
poſlible for any creature in the world to be, and that had 
ever heard of God or devil, or had lived among Chri- 


ſtians. 


wo Nay, niece, you ſay ſhe was not an ignorant 
d 


Niece. No, indeed, Madam, ſhe was ſo far from being 
ignorant, that ſhe was able to deceive any body: She 
would talk of religious things as well, and argue upon 


them ſtrongly enovgh to delude any body : And this made 
it the worſe, for ſhe was ſuch a human devil, that ihe 


made uſe of a fluent tongue, and of an uncommon wit, 


not to talk irreligiouſly only, but to mock and make a/ 


Jeſt of religion in general, and of all thoſe that had any 
regard for it. 
Aunt. She was a dangerous body indeed ! e Pray was ſhe. 
a maid or a wife ? for ſhe is not very young, it ſeems. 
Niece. She had never been married, Madam, but I think 


Was engaged to a man whom my ſpouſe ſent to Italy: and 
they are to be married when he comes back. 


Aunt. You ſay the is a ſober woman? 
Niece. Yes, Madam, I dare fay ſhe is. But her vided, 
H h 3 | profane, 
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profane, and acheiſtical behaviour is enough to poiſon a 


whole family. 


Aum. But why does the lady your friend entertain ſuch 
a one in her houſe ? 


Niece. She has ſuch a ſubtilty in by conduct, and behaves 


ſo cunningly, that her miſtreſs does not perceive it; at leaſt 


ſhe does not think her ſo had as ſhe is. 


Auni. Bat what ſays her huſband to it ? does he know 


Micce. Yes, Madam, he knows more of it than ſhe does; 
for the men- ſervants tell him of it, and give him a particu- | 


lar account ſometimes of paſſages which they obſerve. 
Aunt. Perhaps he don't trouble himſelf about i it; for 
the men do not often value theſe things. 

Niece. Indeed, Madam, juſt the contrary ; for he is a 
very ſober reli gious gentleman, and keeps very good order 
in his bonſe, and it is a very great diſturbance of him. 
Aunt. And has he ſpoken of it to his wife? 

Niece. Yes, Madam, he has very often, and told her 
ſuch particulars as are very eſſential to the good of the fa- 
mily; and {ſuch too as almoſt carry their own evidence with 
them. | 
Aunt. And what ho ſhe ſay ? e 
| Niece. I know not indeed how ſhe manages; but I know 
: that her huſband and ſhe have had more words about it, than 
about all other matters put together, ſince they were mar- 
ried; and ſomctimes it grows high, and they are very 
Warm, and even angry about it. 

Aunt. Why, ſhe ſeems to be a good ſenſible religious 
lady: how can ſhe take ſuch a creature's part, eſpecially a- 
gainſt her huſband ? 
Niece. Why, firſt of all, ſhe pretends that ſhe does not 
believe it; that the other ſervants rival her the favours ſhe 
receives, and her miſtreſs's particular Kindneſſes, and do it 


out of a malicious deſign : then ſhe ſays ſhe has examined 


her, and the finds ſhe clears herſelf of much of the charge, 
and makes the reſt appear to be trifling, and not w orth no- 

lice. 
Aunt. But perhaps, moons it LORE "oy be ſo too, * 
the 
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the other ſervants may make things worſe than they are, for 


the reaſons you mention. 


NMiece. But, Madam, it is otherwiſe in fact; for the rk 


is, this wench, or woman, manages all the ſervants ſo ef- 
fectually, that, i in ſhort, if any of them are religiouſly in- 
clined when they come, ſhe makes them aſhamed to be ſo, 
when they come to her ; for ſhe makes ſuch a mock of re- 
ligion, and ſuch a jeſt of going to church, or going to 
prayers in the family, that ſhe laughs them out of their re- 
ligion, and, in a word, they all turn | Teprobates like her- 
1k: - | 

Aunt. But can this be, and her lady not know, or hear 
of it ? 

Niece. Yes, very well, Madam ; for, as I told you, ſhe 
15 an excellent ſervant, and the more her miſtreſs is loth 
to part with her, the harder ſhe is to believe theſe things 


cf her. 


- Aunt, But, niece, her huſband, you ſay, knows it; ſure | 
ſhe will believe him. 

Niece.” But ſhe alledges, he knows it but by hear-ſay from 
the reſt of che ſervants, who, ſhe ſays, hate her, and there- 
fore falſcly accuſe her. | 

— But does he know nothin E from his own 1 Know- 
ledge? 

Niece. Yes, 8 he knows too mocks for the un- 
wary creature let him over- hear her one evening, making 
ber jeers, and flout at him to ſome of the ſervants, but be- 
hind his back, for his calling them all to prayers; and not 


only ſo, but at ſome exprelſions which he had uſed ſome 


ime or other, which ſhe pretended were nonſenſe, and o- 


thers trifling, and the like, as the redundancy of her wit 


gave her room to banter. 
Aunt. That was very unhappy indeed, and the worle | 


that he ſhonld know it too. 


Niece. So it was, Madam; for it made the Poor gen- 
tleman decline performing his duty for ſome time, and 
made a very great breach between him and his os which 


is hardly quite made up yet. 


Auut. How ſo, pray ? 
| : Niece. 
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Niece. Why, Madam, ſhe wanted to have him continne 
to go on with bis duty, and to pray in his family as he u- 


Fed to do: he declared he could not do it while that crea- 


ture was to be there; that it was a reſtraint to him, and he 


could not perform when he knew there was one in the place 


who made a ſcoff aud jeer at him for it. 
She alledged, he ought to perform his duty for al that; ; 


and that it was a piece of the devil's craft, contrived to in- 


terrupt the worſhip of God in his family, and that he ought 


to diſregard it entirely. 


Aunt. Well, IT think he was very much in the wrong in 
that part; for he certainly ought not to have omitted his du- 


ty upon ſo mean an objeCtion as that. 
Niece, That is true, and he owned it; but faid it was. 


a difficulty upon him, a reſtraint to him in the performance 


of his duty, and that ſhe onght to remove it from him. 


Aunt. He ought to have conſidered, that the leſs of re- 
Hhgjon was to be found in his ſervants, "the more reaſon he 


had to pray for them, and with them ; that he might per- 
haps be the occaſion of good to them, and of bringing them 


to the knowledge and love of religion, which would be an 
advantage he ought be thankful for, and think it a bleſſing 
to his houſe if it happened ſo. 

Niece. She did argue juſt fo to him, Madam : but he 
returned 1t fo ſtrong upon her. that ihe ought, as far as lay 
in her, to remove every difficulty that lay in the way of bis 


duty, that it was much more forcible as to her; for he told 
her, that if (he granted, that the difficulty was a ſnare laid 


in bis way by the devil, ſhe ought, at the {ame time, that 
ſhe told him it was his duty to reſiſt it, do all the could poſ- 


ſible, or that lay in her power, to remove the occaſion ; o- 


therwiſe ſhe made herſelf acceſſary to the temptation, and 


. aſſiſtant to the devil, in laying a ſnare for her huſband, and 


much of the ſin would lie at her door. 

Aunt. There was a great deal in that, I confeſs; and I 
think ſhe ought to haye yielded immediately. Pray, what 
did ſhe ſay to it? 

Niece. She inſiſted, that the charge was falſe ; that her wo- 
man denied it, and, as I ſaid before, that it was a malicious 


deſign 
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delign of the other ſervants ; but, in ſhort, the buſineſs was, 
that the was very loth to part with her woman, who, as 

ſaid before, was a very good ſervant, and uſcful to her d- 
vers ways. 

Aunt. But you ſaid, that he heard ſomething of 1 it hin 
ſelf. Surely the would believe him then. 


Niece. Why, (he could ſay nothing to that WEN but 


| the put it off as well as ſhe could, with telling him ſhe 


would tell her woman of it, and take care ſhe ſhould do fo 
no more. 

Aunt. That ſeemed to be trifling, becauſe it was in a 
matter of ſuch conſequence, as ought not to be trifled with. 

Niece It was ſo: but he went yet further; he entreat- 
ed her, he begged of her to take away a thing ſo irkſome 
from him, and which was ſo much a hindrance to his du- 
ty: he told her, that had a ſervant been a mere ignorant 
untaught creature, he ſhould have had no difficulty upon 


him, but rather it would be an enconragement to do his du- 


ty, in hopes of being an inſtrument of opening their eyes: 
but for a mocker at religion, and one that not only deſpi- 
ſed religion itſelf, but mocked at others for it; this made 
the caſe differ exccedingly, and he knew not how to get o- 
ver it. 


Aunt. And would not ſuch arguments as thoſes move 
her ? | 
Niece. Truly, not ſo much as they ſhould have done. 
Aunt. And pray, what was the conſequence of it? 
Niece. Truly, Madam, the conſequences were bad ma- 


ny ways. For, firſt, it kept the Lady and her huſband in 
very ill terms with one another for near two years: And, 


ſecondly, that unhappy creature bantered all the other ſer- 


vants of the family out of the little religion they had, ang 
indeed made them all like herſelf. 


'Aunt And where did it end? 

Niece. Why, Madam, beſides this, it broke and pit an 
end to all good order, and to the worſhip of God in the fa- 
mily ; I mean, to all family-worſhip. 

4unt, What dreadful work was RET. Wr and does | 


Niece, 
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| Niece. No, Madam. Her huſband, who is a very re- 
Iigious gentleman, could not content himſelf with living in 
that manner with his family, and not being able to prevail 
with his wife to part with her woman, he took ſo much 
upon him as to force her out of the houſe, that is to ſay, he 


put away the whole ſet of ſervants in the family; for they 
were all made alike at laſt, and took all new . at once. 


Aunt. And how did the lady take it ? 


Niece. Truly, Madam, I cannot ſay ſhe took it ſo well 


as I wiſh, for her ſake, ſhe had: for though her huſband 
and ſhe are very religious, ſober, and good people, yet I 
cannot but ſay, it has broken very much in upon their tem- 
pers and affection one to another, and there is not all the 
harmony between them that there uſed to be. 
Aunt. And all along of one graceleſs irreligious ſervant. 
Niece, It is very true, Madam. 
Aunt, Beſides, as you ſay, ruining the morals of the reſt 
of the ſervants. | 
Niece. Yes, Madam. 
Aunt. Pray how did that appear among them? 
Niece. Why, Madam, in the firſt place, ſhe made all 
religious things her jeſt ; turned all that was ſaid to them 
at church, or in the family, that had any thing ſerious in 
it, into banter and ridicule, and laughed them out of every 
thing that looked like religion. She repreſented religion to 
he a mere piece of ſtate- policy and prieſtcraft, contrived 
between the clergy and the- ſtateſmen, only to ſubject the 
world to their management. The miniſters and ſervants 
of Jeſus Chriſt ſet apart for the altar, and whoſe” buſineſs 
it is to preach ſalvation to a loſt world, by a glorious but 
crucified . redeemer, ſhe deſpiſed with the loweſt or laſt de- 
gree of contempt, calling them mercenaries and tradeſ- 
men, the church their idol, and the pulpit.their ſhop, where 
they ſold what they called the word of God to who bid moſt ; 


and ſuch like horrid and blaſphemous ſtuff. When the ho- | 
neſt ſervants would have gone to church with their maſter 


and miſtreſs, ſhe wonld carry them away into the fields, 
or to make ſome viſit or other, and continually rurn them 
on from what was at to PT of levity and di- 

verſion, 
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verſion, as à more ſuitable work for the Sabbath-day; and 


ſtill when ſhe had brought them to break in upon conſcience, 
and to profane the Sabbath-day, ſhe would fall foul of reli- 
gion for laying the burden of rules upon the liberties cf the. 
world; and all ſhe did or ſaid was with a great deal of wit, 
and by way of ſarcaſm, as ſharp and as elean as if ſhe had 
been a philoſopher, or a doctor in theology. 

Aunt. She was the more dangerous. 

Niece. She was ſo indeed, for ſhe had a tongue of a Si- 
ren; it was neatly hung, but helliſhly employed; for ſhe 
delighted in making every body as bad as herſelf. | 

Aunt. Your ſtory is ſo very good, let me tell you ano- 
ther. 

Mace. I ſhould be glad to hear it, Madam. But if vou 
pleaſe to put it off till by-and-by ; for I ſee your [She whi- 
ſpers her maid.] ſervant waits to ſpeak with you. 

Aunt. She does fo indeed; it is to call us to dinner. 

Well, we will talk again of this part; for I am very much 
of your opinion, niece, about taking no profane religions 

ſervants, if we can help? it. 


DIALOGUE n. 


T. the evening, the lady and her niece taking a walk in 
the garden, had a farther converſation upon the ſame. 
ſubject, and the niece ſaid to her aunt, which began the 
dialogue, Madam, when we left off our diſcourſe in the 
morning, you were pleaſed to ſay, at the end of my ſtory. 
of an irreligions profane wench, that my neighbour Mrs 
had been troubled with, that you would tell me a 
ſtory of another. 

Aunt. I did fo, child: It is 1 a family that lives at She 
points to a hoſe that could be ſeen over the garden-wall.] 
that houſe, juſt over the way, in the back- lane. The peo- 
ple are Diſſenters; the gentle woman is a very ſober, religi- 
ous, good ſort of a perſon indeed; and her huſband is a ve- 
ry grave religious man alſo. They endeavour to take ſer- 
vents of their own perſuaſion as much as they ean; but that 

Ti 18 
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is ſomelimes very difficult to do; and ſhe has indeed had 


very bad luck that way. However, this gentlewoman, as 


mme told me herſelf, having occaſion to hire a maid-ſervant, 
I foregot whether ſhe was cook or chambermaid, or what 
elſe, for they kept three or four : but after ſhe had agreed 
in every thing elſe, ſhe aſked her maid (that was to be) 
what religion ſhe was of ? 

Madam, ſays the maid doſing, (for ſhe looked mighty 
ſober), that is a queſtion I do not underſtand very well. 


Why, fays the miſtreſs, I hope you are a Proteſtant; I 


do not mean, whether you are a Papiſt or no. 

Yes, Madam, lays the maid, I think I am a vations: 

Nay, ſays the miſtreſs, do you think ſo? but then, I 
doubt, you do not think much about it. 

Not ſo much as I ſhould do, Madam, ſays the maid, and 
looked very ſimply and innocently at the diſcourſe. 
A. Not expecting, it may be, to be aſked ſuch que- 

8 
Aunt. No, I believe not; for they are queſtions that I 
think none of us aſk ſo much as we ſhould do, when we hire 
ſervants. 

Niece. Servants 3 themſelves ſo much now, that 
_ would take it as out of the way to be aſked about theſe 
things. 

Aunt. Well, if I have any ſervants, they ſhall all be 
aſked ſuch queſtions, and anſwer them too, or they ſhall be 
no ſervants to me. 

© Niece. I am of the ſame mind, Madam, if I can poſſibly 
find fervants that will ſubmit to it. 


Aunt. Child, if they will not ſubmit, before they are. 
hired, to tell-me what religion they are of, what are they 


like to ſubmit to, after they are hired, about religion, or 
any thing elſe ? 


Niece. Why, really Madam „I have had wo or three 


that made a great deal of difficulty to do it, and thought 
i: very much out of the way to have me aſk them about it. 
Aunt. And did you take them after that ? 
| Niece. 2255 * "wo L di take two of 9 
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Aunt. And were they good for any thing when you 
had them ? 


Niece. Indeed they were good for very little, I muſt 


confels, 
Aunt. Tt may be poſiible indeed, that a weneh may be 


a good ſervant, that is not a pood Chriſtian 3 but I muſt 
acknowledge it is but very ſeldom that it proves fo ; but 
when a good ſervant is a good Chriſtian too, ſuch a one is 
ten times the more yaluable for a ſervant, as well as for 


her religion. 


Niece. It is true, Madam: But What ſhall we fop, that 
ſome that are good Chriſtians, are nevertheleſs not good 
ſervants; nay, there is a kind of a ſcandal upon thoſe we. 


call religious ſervants, that they are generally ſaucy, re- 
ſerved, and value themſelves too upon it, always oaking 
conditions with you, and claiming times and liberties on 
account of religious affairs, which are neither proper for 


the work of religion, and perhaps not 3 ſo, when 


granted. _ 
Aunt. That brings me back to the ſtory I was telling 
you, at leaſt to one part it. 


Niece. I am ſorry I interrupted it then. Pray, Madam, | 


go on with it. 
Aunt. I told you, the ——— my neighbour aſked 


the wench about her religion, and how modeſtly ſhe an- 
ſwered. However, her miſtreſs put an end to that kind of 
diſcourſe, and ſaid, Look ye, ſweet-heart, I ſhall not 


catechiſe you too far the queſtion is, whether you have 
been bred to the church, or the meeting-houſe ? for I 


tell you before-hand, we are all Diſſenters, and go to the 


meeting. 


Niece. That was too open, ſhe might have firſt heard 
what the maid ſaid of herſelf. - 


Aunt. No, no; ſhe was willing to let her know firſt, 


and fee what anſwer ſhe would give to it, not doubting, 


bat that if ſhe gave an anſwer not founded upon principle, 
{he ſhould find it out. 


Niese. Well, Madam, perhaps the would be any "oy 
to get a good place. 9 
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Aut. As to that, ſhe made herſelf judge of it from her 
_ anſwer, which was very honeſt indeed, though not to 
her miſtreſs's ſatisfaction at all. 


Niece. Why, Madam, if it was honeſt, why would it 
not ſatisfy her miſtreſs ? 

' Aunt. Twas an anſwer which diſcovered the unh appy 
conſequences of divided families, and ſhows much of the 


neceſſity of what we have had ſo many dialogues about, 
in the caſe of yourſelf and your ſiſters. 


Niece. What, about huſbands and wives being of the 
ſame opinion, Madam ? 


' Aunt. Yes: She told her miſtreſs, that her father 
went to the meetings, and her mother went to the 
church. 
Miece. What was that to che queſtion, of what religion 


or opinion ſhe was ? 

| Aunt, Yes, my dear, ſhe aſked her what ſhe was bred 
to, and it was a proper anſwer. 

Niece. That's true; and ſo between both, I ſuppoſe 
ſhe was bred to be indifferent to either. 

Aunt. No, my dear, twas worſe than that; and her 
miſtreſs took it immediately ; for ſhe turn'd pretty quick 


upon the wench; and ſo ſweet-heart, ſays ſhe, I ſuppoſe 


you were bred between them, and go neither to one nor 


tẽ other. 


Ves, Madam, ſays the maid, ſometimes I went to one, 
and ſometimes to t'other. 
And ſometimes to neither, ſays the miſtreſs. 
* My father and mother were poor people, Madam, 14 
e. 


- Poor people ! fo the miſtreſs, what then, child! 


They might have carried you to ſerve God with them, 
one where or other; their poverty did not hinder that. 
That's true, Madam, ſays the maid; but they could 


not agree about it. 


Miece. So, in ſhort, the poor girl was left between them 
without any government or inſtruction; I ſappoſe that muſt 


bc the caſe: A ſad example of a family, where the huſ⸗ 
band goes one way, and the * another. 


Aunt, 


1 ann 0 


ſe 


man- catholic, or a Jew, or any thing, or nothing. 


very willing to go to the 8 


God there. By all means, it you do not care to got 
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Aunt. Ay, ſo it was: However, ſhe anſwered upon 


the whole, that ſhe was very willing to go to the meet- 
ing, ſince her miſtreſs deſired it. LE Ek 

Niece. That was to ſay, ſhe was perfectly indifferent 
in the matter, and it would have been the ſame thing to 


her, if her miſtreſs had been a Church-woman, or a Ro- 


2 


Aunt. But her miſtreſs did not take it ſo; but ſeem'd 
ſatisfied, that ſhe agreed to go to the meeting, and fo 


| took her into the houſe. 


Niece. And pray, Madam, what came of it? how did 


ſhe prove? 5 3 
Aunt. Why, juſt as a poor uneducated ignorant crea- 


ture would prove. She went with them to the meeting, 
but pretended to the ſervants ſhe did not like it, and ſhe 
had rather go to church. So her miſtreſs, taking an op- 
portunity of talking with her again one day, told her 


What ſhe had heard in the houſe of her, and aſked her, 


if ſhe had ſaid, that ſhe did not like going to the meetings, 


but had rather go to church; and ſhe ſaid, that indeed 


ſhe did ſay ſo, but ſhe meant nothing of harm. 


Well, ſays her miſtreſs, I never deſire to offer vio- 
lence to any ſervant's conſcience; if you had rather go 
to church, you ſhall go to church, though you know 
what you ſaid to me, when I hired you, that you were 


That was very true, ſhe ſaid, and ſhe had not ſaid o- 


| therwiſe now; but ſhe ſaid only, that ſhe had rather go 
to church: However, if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe would ſtay at 


No, no, ſays the miſtreſs, I'll have no ſtaying at 
home; I will have all my ſervants go' to the public 
worſhip of God ſomewhere ; ſtaying at home may be as 


much miſpending the Sabbath-day, as going abroad for 


pleaſure: Therefore go to church, Betty, ſays ber mi- 


ftreſs, by all means; I am not fo much againſt going to 
church, as to think that they do nat ſerve and worſhip 
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the meeting, go to church; tis certainly your duty to go 
Jomewhere, and minc- to oblige you to it. | 

Nizce. That was ſpoken like a woman of very good 
principles. | N 

Aunt. She is a very good ſort of a perſon, I aſſure 
you, and generally governs herſelf upon good principles, 
principles of juſtice and of charity, which is a great part 
of religion. | 

Niece. Well, pray what followed ? | 
Aunt. Why ſhe went to church, as ſhe ſaid; but in 
a little while her miſtreſs began to ſuſpect her; and once 
or twice ſhe betrayed herſelf, and diſcovered among, the 
ſervants that ſhe had been rambling about, but had not 


been at church at all. Upon this ſuſpicion, her miſtreſs 
told her one day very calmly, that ſhe had ſome reaſon 


to ſuſpect, that her ſaying ſhe had rather go to church 
than to the meeting, was not a ſucere diſlike of one, or 
approving of one more than of the other, but really a 
project of her own to have the liberty of ſpending the Sab- 
bath-day nowhere; that is to ſay, in running about, as 
ſhe had been ſuffered to do, when ſhe was at home with 
her father and 1nother, | | 


She reply'd with ſome confidence, that indeed it was 
not ſo, and began to be more poſitive about her having 


been at church than her miſtreſs defired ſhe ſhould be, 


becauſe ſhe knew ſhe told her what was falſe. However, 


ſhe run on, told her miſtreſs a lie or two, which ſhe 
knew to be ſo; and inſiſted that ſhe deſired to po to 
church, becauſe ſhe liked to ſerve God in that way, 
better than the other: So her miſtreſs let it paſs for that 
time, and ſhe went to church as uſual, that is to ſay, 
went where ſhe pleaſed for ſome time.» 


At laſt ſhe was trapped accidentally,” and could not 


get off any manner of Way: for going rambling for her 


pleaſure, with ſome of the neighbouring ſervants, men 


and maids together (for by this time the had got a gang 
like herſelf) and ging to croſs the road about a mile from 
the town, a young citizen that was ſpending the Sabbath- day 
on horſeback, as ſhe was ſpending it on foot, I mean in 


%. 
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pleaſure, ' 
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and threw him off a little tarther, and hart him too W | 


for her, and brought her home. 
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pleaſure, coming juſt np at that minute, his horſe ſtarted 


at ſomething, 1 know not at what, and giving a ſpring 
ſorward, run againſt the poor wench, beat her down, 


much. 

. Niece. And wha became of the poor girl? | 
Aunt. Why, ſhe was more frighted than any thing 
elſe ; but ſhe had a kick or bruiſe by the horſe on her 
knee, or the horſe trod on her knee, (he could not tell 
which : But by that means ſhe was lamed, and could 
not get home till about eight o'clock: at night, when her 
miſtreſs coming to the knowledge of it, tent the coach 


Niece, Then there was a full diſcovery indend; 
Aunt. Ay, ſo there was; for the neighbours ſervants 
that were with her, owned where they had been, and 
with whom ; and told honeſtly that they had been at a 
cake-houſe to be merry. 
Miece. It was no crime perhaps in the fornilies where 
they lived. | 

Aunt. No, none at all; or at leaſt no notice was ta- | 
ken of it, eſpecially ſince they were only with neigh» 
bours, and, as they called it, were in no bad company. 

Niece. But what did ſhe do with her maid ? 

Aunt. Why, her maid was the ſame; ſhe was ſorry 
for a while, and pretended ſhe would never go abroad 
for pleaſure again on a Sabbath-day : But that held but a 
little while; ſhe was the ſame again a little while after; ſo 
her miſtreſs reſolved to part with her, for ſhe two or three 
times enticed the other ſervants to go abroad with her, and 
{till when they had been miſſed, the anſwer was, they went 
to church with Betty; and then if Betty was aſked, ſhe 
would lie very readily too, and ſay yes. At lait this came 
out ioo, and Betty was called to an account for it, and 
when ſhe could deny it no longer, then ſhe would- own 


it, but promiſed to alter it, and do fo no more. At length 


her miſtreſs, who was in & little trait ſtill, and loth to 
put any force upon the wench about going to the meet- 


ing, 
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ing, told ber ſhe could not bear theſe things, and pave 
her warning. 


Niece. Tt was time to part with her, when ſhe found 


the ſpoiled the reſt of the ſervants. 


Hunt. Well, but the wench, very loth to leave a good 6 


place, came to her miſtreſs, and begged her io let her 


ſtay, and ſhe would go to the meeting, and then ſhe 
ſhould be ſure ſhe did not ramble any more on the Sab- 


bath-day. 
Mice. So that twas plain ſhe would ſerve God any 


way for a good place; and that it was what I ſaid of 


her as ſoon as I heard her firſt anſwer. 

Aunt. But her miſtreſs acted upon another principle 
Nill, and ſhe refuſed her: No, ſays ſhe, Betty, you de- 
clared in the houſe that you uſed to go to church; that 
you did not like the meetings, and.that you had rather go to 
church. Now, I will not have any body forced from go- 
ing to church to pleaſe me; if you had been one that was 


bred to go to the meeting, I had been better pleaſed, be- 
cauſe 1 have been ſo brought up myſelf; but if you chuſe 


to go to church, becauſe you %ike to ſerve God after that 
manner, better than in the way I go, God forbid I ſhould 
put any force upon you. I doubt not, but you may ſerve 


and worſhip God very acceptably either way: but if you go 


to the mecting, which you do not like, tis only to keep 


your place which you do like, tis plain to me you will 
worſhip God no where; for you cannot be ſaid to worſhip 


Cod in a way you do not like. 


Niece. She was too nice, I think, and ralk'd to an igno- | 


rant wench in language that ſhe did not underſtand ; ſhe 


might e en have let her gone any where; for 'twas plain 


fhe would ſerve God nowherc. 

Aunt. Well, ſhe acted on her principles, however. 

Niece. Bat what did ſhe do with the maid then ? 

Aunt. Why, ſhe made her a new propoſal. Look-ye, 
Betty, ſays her Miſtreſs, if you will go to church honeſtly, 
and ſatisfy me that you do ſo, and that you do not, under 


a pretence of going to church, go abroad and ſpend your 


time idly, I ſhall be ya for this was all the reaſon why 
| at 
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God, and not ramble abroad. Betty promiſed heartily; ay, 


but, ſays her miſtreſs, how ſhall I be ſatisfied of the perform- 


ance? Betty ſtood hard to have her word to be taken for 
it; but that would not do, becauſe the had broke her pro- 
miſe before, and had told ſome lies too about the other ſer- 
vants going to church with her, as above. Well, Betty, 
ſays her miſtreſs, I'll put you in a way to fatisfy me effec- 
tually : you know the clerk of the pariſh lives juſt by, and 


in your way to the church; his wife is a very ſober good 


woman, and l know never fails of going to church, if ſhe 
be well. Now, if you will go every Sunday with her, I'll 
anſwer for it, that if you are not there ſhe will be true to 
me, and ſo kind to you, as to tell me of it; and this 
Niece. If the clerk's wife was fo faithful to be truſted, 


it was right; but that was a doubtful thing; for ſhe would 


be loth, I reckon, to ruin the poor wench for failing now 
and then. | | | 
Aunt. Well, the ſhort of the ſtory was this; Betty was 


Betty ſtill ; an ill habit and want of principle led her away; 


ſhe ſeldom came to church, and the clerk's wife would lie 
for her, and ſo at laſt her miſtreſs turned her away: and 


thus I think all ſervants, men and maids, ſhould be ſerved, 


would the maſters and miſtreſſes do their duty : and if this 


was univerſally: practiſed, ſervants would ſerve God and 


their miſtreſſes too, better than they do. | 
| Niece. They would fo indeed, and for want of it, they 
ſerve neither God nor their miſtreſſes. *Tis a want of a 
religious regard to the well-ordering of ſervants that makes 
them as they are. | „ 
Aunt. Well, but I have another ſtory to tell you, of the 
ſame gentlewoman: for after this ſne took a ſervant that 


ſhe thought muſt neceſſarily be religious; for ſne was bred 
to the meetings from her infancy: but it ſeems ſhe was not 
of the ſame ſort as her miſtreſs; but ſhe told her where ſhe 


uſed to go, and e liberty to go to the ſame 


meeting 
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at firſt I aſk d you where you went, and told you I expect- 
ed you ſhould go with me; not that I am againſt any body's: 
going to the church, but becauſe I deſire they ſhouid ſerve 
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meeting ſtill. This her miſtreſs readily conſented to, not 
doubting, but that one, that was under ſuch obligations, 
would certainly be careful to do her duty; and when ſhe 
9 to the maid that ſhe was very ready to yield to 
going where ſhe ſaid ſhe went, that ſhe only deſired to 
10 "Cotisfy d that her ſervants did really go where they ſaid 
they went; the maid ſeemed a little ſurpriſed, that ſhe ſhould 
be thought capable of ſo wicked a thing as that, and fo ſtop- 
ped her miſtreſs's month with her character. 
= 9 Well, Madam, then I hope ſhe had one to her 
min 
Aunt. At the fame time her huſbend had a man-ſervant 
who was a very religious devout fellow, and he was a 


Churchman: he truly conditioned, that he would be at li- 
berty to go to church, which, upon their being ſatisfied 


that he was really a well-meaning, ſober, and dons , 
they eaſily conſented to. 


Niece. I thought you ſaid they inſiſted on their ſervants 


gn to worſhip God where they did. 
unt. I told you they deſired it, but that it was chiefly 
that they might be ſure to have orderly ſervants; and 
that they did obſerve the Lord's day, and worſhipped God 
in ſome place or other, not miſ-ſpending the Sabbath; 
otherwiſe they were perſons of a large charity, and of a 
true Chriſtian temper to thoſe from whom they differed. 
Niece. Well, but to return to their ſervants, how did 


| they prove ? 


- Aunt. Only the weld that ever were heard of. 

Niece. What! both of them ? 

' Aunt, Ay, ay, both of them. The wench was fancy, 
rignd, cenſorious; took upon her to find fault, that her 
maſter and miſtreſs, who were chearful and good-tempered 
people, were not ſerious enough; ſhe Would not come 
into their family-worſhip, becauſe, ſhe ſaid, *tis ſorrihy 
performed, and ſhe did not like it: when ker miſtreſs 


- entertained any friends, ſhe did not like it, *twas wicked, 


and it was looſe and extravagant, and had ioo much lu- 
__ry In it, and the like. 


| Niece. She ſhould have been wiſtreſs, and not maid. - 


Hunt, ; 


PWW 


. 
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Aunt. Her miſtreſs told her ſo indeed one day, when 
over-hearing ſome of her talk by accident, ſhe called her 
to her, and ſpeaking ſomething angrily to her, Jane, 
ſays ſhe, anſwer me one queſtion : What did I hire you 
for? Jane was a little ſurpriſed at firſt, not underſtand- 
ing the queſtion, and ſaid nothing, till her miſtreſs re- 
peated the queſtion by way of explanation thus, Jane, 


pray did I hire you to do my work and to be ay ſervant ? 


Yes, Madam, ſays Jane. 

Well then, ſays — miſtreſs, pray do your bulineſs, 
and behave like a ſervant, as becomes you, or remove 
and provide yourſelf; and when I want a ſchoolmiftreſs 
to tegch me how to behave in my family, I'll ſend for 

ou. 

Niece. That was right; that was acting like a miſtreſs ; 
pray, what {aid Jane to it ? 

Aunt. She was confoun-led, and ſtrack dumb at firſt ; 
but her miſtreſs explained it to her afterwards. 

' Niece. But pray, what was ſhe for a ſervant ? 

Aunt. O! A moſt extraordinary accompliſhed ſlattern, 
and a ſurly, heavy, unmannerly creature, that looked 
always as if ſhe thought herſelf fitter to be a miſtreſs, 
than her that was ſo; did every thing with reluctance, 


aukward and diſreſpectful, and yet wilful, and above be- 
ing taught, dull to the laſt degree, but ſcorned reproof, 


Niece. Certainly ſhe had more of the pretence to re- 
ligion than of the reality; for Chriſtianity teaches us to 
fill up every relative duty with equal exactneſs, and with 
a ſuitable diligence and application. 

Aunt. Why, to bring my ſtory to a point, ſhe had the 
outſide of religion only: Whether ſhe took it vp with a 
deſign to deceive, or whether ſhe deceived herſcif, and 
fell from what ſhe at firſt profeſſed, I know not ; but ſhe 
fell quite off from religion itſelf at laſt; and adding to that 


ſome follies, which I chuſe to ſay nothing of, my 1 
neighbour turned her off, and got rid of her. 


Niece. There ſhe was cheated in her own way. 
Aunt, She was ſo, and I told her of it; but ſhe anſwer- 
ed me with r have ofien made uſe of be- 
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fore, and that with relation to myſelf; I am never, ſaid 
the, in ſo much danger to be cheated, as when people 
pretend to be religious; for then I think they dare not 
do ſuch things as I am afraid of. 

[Here the ſecond ſiſter came into the room, and find. 
ing what diſcourſe they were engaged in, after her re- 
ſpects paid to her aunt, and to her ſiſter, ſhe deſired they 
would go on with their diſcourſe, for that ſhe knew the 
ſubject, and it was what ſhe came on purpoſe to have a 
ſhare in.) 

Aunt. I was telling your ſiſter, how a lady of my ac- 
quaintance was cheated with two religious ſervants. 

Sec. Niece. I heard the laſt part; and ſhe was a nice 
one indeed. 

Aunt. O! I have not told you one half of her beha- 
viour. 

Sec. Niece. Well, but Madam „how did it fare whh 
che man-ſervant? how did he behave ? 

Aunt, Why, every jot as ill another way : When he 
ſhould be at hand to be called, and when his maſter want- 
ed him on any occaſion, he was gone to church to prayers ; 
and when prayers were done, he would often fall in, as 
he came home, at a certain ale-houſe that unhappily ſtood 
; 6g way home, and I think, once or twice came home 
Sec. Niece, Fine things indeed for a conſcientious 
wretch ! Theſe were religious ſervants, it ſeems. 

Hunt. Hold, niece !- Religion, no, nor any profeſſion 
or opinion in religion, i is not altered one way or other, by 
the miſtakes or miſcarriages of thoſe that make a profeſſion 
of it. The eleven bleſſed apoſtles were not at all the 
worſe, or is the memory of them to be the leſs reyeren- 

ced, for the twelfth being a devil; nor muſt we expect 
that all our ſervants ſhall be ſaints, when they are what 
we call religious: All people have failings ; ; religion does 
not always change natural tempers. 

Sec. Niece. But we ſhould expect they ſhould be Chri- 
ſtians, and ſervants too. Religion never takes away good 
wanners, or privileges ſervants from obſerving __ duc 
pace 
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fpace which nature has put between the perſon to be ſer- 


ved, and the perſon ſerving. 


Fir. Niece. The great thing I inſiſt upon taking reli- 
gious ſervants for, is, that they may be examples in a fa- 
mily, of ſobriety, quiet ſubmiſſion, diligence and ſeriouſ- 
neſs, to their fellow-ſeryants; that they may be encou- 
ragers, not hinderers of God's wor{hip in the houſe ; that 
the whole family may chearfully unite in ſerving God, 
and in all religious rules and orders; that if an ignorant 
and untaught creature is taken into the houſe, they may 
be inſtructed and led by the hand into the proper duties 
of a Chriſtian; that all the houſe may be a claſs of Chri- 
ſtians, doing their duty in their reſpective places, both 
from a principle of juſtice and of charity. 4 

: Aunt. But tis very rare, niece, to find what you ſpeak 
Cle - | : 


Fir. Niece, It is fo, Madam: But then, ſince it is not 


probable we ſhould always find ſuch, all that I inſiſt on 
in the mean time is, that we ſhould take care, as near as 
ee to take thoſe that are well inclined, and well e- 

ucated: Not enemies to all religion, not ſuch as make 
a mock of worſhipping their maker, or obſerving nis 
rules; ſuch I would not entertain at all, on any account 
whatſoever ; they would be a continual offence in a ſober 


family. 


Sec. Niece. But there are ſome that may be in the 


middle way, no enemies to religion, not mockers at all 
ſober things, and yet not much ſtored with ſerious | 
thoughts, not void of principle, nor void of modeſty. _ 


Aunt. Why, it is true, there are ſome ſuch, and I 
know not what to ſay to ſuch, I would rather have them 
than the other. 7 8 WT 

Fir. Niece. I like thoſe but a little better, I would have 
neither of them, if I could help it. 

| Aunt. It is true, that they always diſcoyer a coldneſs 
and backwardneſs to every good thing, and ſecretly de- 
ſpiſe the moſt ſerious things as well as the other: But 
good manners reſtrains them a little from inſulting the ta» 
mily I do not like ſuch, I confeſs. -* Sy 
e £4 Sec. 
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Sec. Niece. But they may be better born with, Mas 


dam, than the firſt ſort. | h 

- Aunt. Well, but your ſiſter here is ſo far from appro- 
ving that ſort, that even, if they were ſeriouſly religious, 
ſhe would not entertain them, if they were of a —— 
opinion; ſhe is of the ſame notion with my cook-maid, 
that I told you the ſtory of, that all differing opinions in 
religion, will, in ſuch creatures as theſe, deſpiſe and con- 
temn thoſe that difter from them, and either hate or make 
a jeſt of one another. 228 46% Ea 
Sec. Niece. My ſiſter, it may be, is grown rigid that 
way, from the diſaſter of her family, with red? 

her huſband and herſelf : But in carrying it ſo far, then, 


ſhe will make it almoſt impoſſible to have any ſervants at 


all, but ſuch as we bring up ourſelves. | 

Fir. Niece. It is no matter for that, T am poſitive in 
it, with reſpect to a family's peace, and the harmony of 
religious worſhip in any family, it is all deſtroyed and 
loſt by theſe little difficulties: | As long as there are ſer- 
yants to be had, and I could pay wages, I would change 


goo ſervants, till I found one to my purpoſe ; nor ſhould. 


any fitneſs for my buſineſs, or any goodneſs of humour 
In a ſervant, prevail with me to keep her, if ſhe wanted 


the main article of religion, and the ſame opinion of 


religion too with my own. 

Aunt. I am afraid, child, you would change 500 in- 
deed then, before you would be fitted. | 
Fir. Niece. Why, Madam, I hope, I am not of ſuch 
ſtrange principles aud opinions, that nobody can be found 
of thoſe opinions bat me 

Hunt. No, my dear; but ſervants have rarely any no- 
tions of thoſe things, or enter far into them. 

Fir. Niece. Well, Madam, I would venture it, for I 
would no more entertain thoſe who differed from my 0- 
pinion in religion, than I would entertain thoſe that had 
none at all ; for the difference in opinion in ſervants, has 
more miſchiefs in it ſometimes, than the other. 85 

Aunt. I grant it would be very well to have ſervants 
of the ſame opinion in religion with ourſelves; but it can- 


not be always ſo; the firſt and main point that 1 have 


made 


pect to 
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made my rule, has been, to have ſervants that are reli- 
giouſly inclived in general, and that are willing to be in- 
ſtructed; theſe, having a modeſt ſober behaviour in the 


main, are more eaſily brought to comply with religious 


things in the family, whether they are the ſame way that 
they were firſt inclined to, or not; ſuch as theſe are 
often brought, by good examples in the houſe, to be of 
the ſame opinion with ourſelyes. „ et 
Sec. Niece. Such are indeed a great tie upon maſters 
and miſtreſſes of families to take care that we recommend 
the profeſſion we make of religion by a good example: 
for ſervants are not likely to turn to our opinion, or em- 
brace with us the part which we take in religion, when 
they ſee us not practiſing the things we pretend to teach, 


and not winning them to our opinion by a converſation 


becoming religion. 
Aunt, It is very true, niece; and would maſters and 


miſtreſſes keep upon their minds a ſenſe of what influence 


their conduct may have upon their ſervants; how they 
may be the means of bringing them to a ſerious embra- 


eing of religion, or to a greater levity and indifference, 
than it may be they had before, as they ſee a good or 


ill example in thoſe they ſerve, we ſhould have much 
better maſters and miſtreſſes than we have, and more re- 


ligious fervants too. | 


Fir. Niece. That's very true, and it were to be wiſhed 


it were well obſerved. But ſince it is not always fo, I 
cannot reconcile it to common reaſoning, that we ſhould 


take ſervants of any principles or opinion of religion, 
but ſuch as we profeſs ourſelves. oo 
Aunt. If it can be avoided. „ 1. 
Fir. Niece, Certainly it may be avoided if we will. | 
Sec Niece. You would except {ach as, being ignorant 


and untaught, profeſs themſelves willmg to come into = 


religious families, that they may be guided into good things 
by teaching and example. | 

Fir. Niece. Yes, I do except ſuch: For ſuch are te 
be moulded this way or that, as providence caſts them 
into religious or irreligious families. 3 
| 7 Aunt. 
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. Aunt, We agree in that part exactly; and indeed, 
were I to chuſe, I would rather take a ſervant, who be- 
ing ignorant in religious matters, was yet ſober and will- 
ing to be inſtructed: I ſay, much rather than take one 
fixt in his or her religious opinion, and that opinion dif- 
fering from my own. 

Fir. Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am poſitive in. that 
point ; ; I cannot go from it: 1 would not take one that 
differed from me in opinion in religion by any means ; no, 
upon no account at all; it is attended with nothing but 
_ confuſion in the family: I would almoſt as ſoon take a 
looſe profane wench, that owned no reli igion at all: I 


have ſeen fo much of it, and found ſuch inconveniencies 


in having religious quarrels and differences in the family 


by it, that I think tis inſufferable: I told you the ſtory. 
of onr poor Negro, that would turn Chriſtian: We had 
one ſervant a Papiſt, and he would have the boy a Ro- 


man Catholic ; another would have him be a Church of 
England Proteſtant, and another would have had him 


been a Preſbyterian: *Twas a reproach even to the 


name of Chriſtian, to hear how one told him he would 
be damn'd if he was this; another told him he would be 

damn'd if he was that ; and the other told him he would 
be damn'd if he was either of them, and fo of the reſt ; 
ſo that the poor boy was almoſt diſtracted among them, 
as I told you at large before. 

Au Without entering into examples, I grant 'tis 
very pernicious, and a great obſtruction to family- religion, 
and that many ways. 

See Niece. Were there a ſpirit of peace and charity 
always to be found, where there was an outward ap- 

rance of religion, it would be quite otherwiſe ; but 

4 is not our caſe, in this age. You fee, Madam, 
what was the caſe in your ncighbour's family, where the 
religious ſervants, I mean appearingly religious, were 
the worſt ſervants, and the worſt Chriſtians, they could 
have met with. 


Aunt, I did not bring thoſe examples to leſſen the 
vue of good, 28 religious ſeryanis; but to hint to. 


Sf 
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you the danger there is (among thoſe that call themſelves | 
ſach) to find hypocrites, and allo to note, that religion 


does not always make a good ſervant. 
Sec. Niece. It onght to do ſo; and would do ſo, if the 


rules of Chriſtianity were fairhfully obſerved. 


Aunt. But it is not always ſo, and therefore, as I ſay 


I would not take a ſervant that was not religious or reli- 


gioufly inclined ; ſo I do not ſay, that I would not for 
the ſake of their being ſerious and religiouſly inclined, 
take a bad ſervaut ; for religion does not alw ays qualify a 
ſervant. 

Sec. Niece. No, Madam, religion 4 not make them 
good-humoured, cleanly, active, diligent and mannerly, 
and the like; it will make them faithful and honeſt, 


chat is inſeparable; but there is many a good Chriſtian 


that makes a bad ſervant. 

Aunt. But I know ſome of them expect we ſhould bear 
wich all the reſt, for what they call religious. 

Fir. Niece. And perhaps are not ſo at bottom neither. 

Aunt. Nay, that ſort of them are generally otherwiſe, 
and put on an appearance of religion only to diſguiſe 


themſelyes the more dextrouſly, and theſe are the religious 


ſervants that I am apteſt to be deceived by ; bur there 
are ſome of the other too. 

Sec. Niece. Tis one of the worſt parts of a hypocrite, 
I think, when they ſtudy to cover a vicious life with the 
maſk of religion. 

Aunt. But I think too, gy it is Sent diſcovered. 

Sec. Niece. It may indeed be ſooner diſcovered than 
other diſguiſes, becauſe the levity is apt to break out at 
proper intervals, in ſpite of the utmoſt caution: But the 
miſchief is often done firſt, when the diſcovery is too 
late to prevent it; and therefore upon the whole, there 
is a great riſque in taking ſervants, that we are not very 
well aſſured of, one way or other. 

Fir. Niece, Bur 1 hope ou do not argue for being in- 
different in the caſe. : 

Sec. Niece. No, no, very far from it; but I own, 's 
« critical caſe. | 8 8 

LE: | | Fir. 
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Fir. Niece, Let it be as critical as it will, 'tis abſo- 
lately neceſſary to be taken care of, if we will have re- 
ligious ſervants. Tis a ſad thing to have the maſter and 
miſtreſs praying in one part of the houſe, and the men 
and maids ſwearing or railing, laughing or jeering, in 

another part of it. Next to having the maſter and mi- 


ftreſs religious, it is eſſential to a renten = to have 


the ſervants religious too. 
Sec. Niece. If it be poſſible to find ſuch. 


ſo. 

Sec. Niece, Tis but coarſe work to new-mould a ſer- 
vant: As you find them, you have them generally. Moſt 
of the ſervants of this age are incapable enough to be 
meddled with. I mean as to inſtruction. | 

Aunt, I cannot ſay fo: I am thankful that I can ſay, 
that I have had a looſe, wicked, irreligious ſervant or 
two, who by taking ſome pains with 5 have been 
brought to be very ſerious and very N N 

Sec. Niece. Then they have thanked God for your 
bettering them by your inſtraQtion. 

' Aunt. So they have, I aſſure you, niece. 

Fir. Niece. But they were originally of a docible 
_ tractable temper then, which is very rare among ſer- 
vants. But, Madam, allow you could take that taſk up- 
on you, and your application had ſucceſs, you would not 
expect that every miſtreſs like you, ſhould ſet up for an 
inſtructor of their ſervants. 

Aunt. No, no; but it is not ſo hopeleſs a thing, how- 
ever, as you may imagine: For if a girl has any mo- 
deſty, ſhe cannat but liſten a little to the inſtruction of 
thoſe that wiſh her ſo well, and that have fo Title obliga- 
tion upon them to do it. 

Fir. Niece. Why, Madam, an untaught wench, that 
is modeſt and willing to. be inſtructed, I take, as 1 ſaid 
before, to be among the number that are fit to be taken : 
The very example of a religious family will make her 
_ religious alſo. 


Aunt, My dear, you touch us all there, and that upon 


Fir. Niece. They muſt be found religious, or be made | 


a 


* 
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a nice point too; it muſt be confeſſed that it is becauſe 
there are ſo few religious families, that there are ſo 


few religious ſervants. 


Fir. Niece. That is* true, Madam; but on the other 
hand, looſe, profane, irreligious ſervants are a preat hin- 
derance to the ſetting up a religious family. Thoſe I am 
utterly againſt. 

Aunt. And that is the reaſon, child, that 1 ſay they 
ſhoald not be taken into our families. 

Fir, Niece. And ſhould be turned out again as ſoon as 
diſcovered, and that without any certificate given them 
of their good behaviour, or without giving. them what 
we call a good character. | 

Aunt, We cannot deny them a Gertifican; child, when 
they have not wronged or robbed us ; the law requires that 
of us. 

Fir. Niece. But then, Madam, the eu ſhould 
mention that I diſmiſs ſuch a man, or ſuch a maid, for 
being a profane, irreligious perſon, or for breaking the 
Sabbath-day, or for not going to church, when ordered 


do go there, or for going abroad to be merry, when they 


ſhould have been at church, and ſuch like, as the caſe 
may happen to be. | 

Aunt. T own there is a great deal of reaſon to do ſo; 
but we are apt to think it hard to do ſo, and that it is ta - 


king a poor ſervant's livelihood from them. |, 


Fir. Niece. But we ſhould conſider, too, how much 
harder it is to puſh a profligate wretch into a ſober family, 
under the recommendation of a falſe character. We can- 


not ſay we do juſtice to our neighbour, or to do as we 


would be done by: For ſtill I go back to what we both 
ſaid before, that irreligious ſervants are a great hindrance 
to maſters and miſtreſſes in ſetting up religious rules and 


exerciſes in their families. 


Aunt. Ay, and a great diſcouragement in carrying 
them on, when they are ſet up; and for both theſe rea- 
ſons, I would adviſe all my friends to take no ſervants 
that had not ſome ſenſe of religion upon them. 

Sec. Niece. 1 join heartily with my ſiſter in her opi- 
| L. 12 . 
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nion, if ſuch ſervants can be had; but what then muſt 


be done when we get irreligious and profane creatures into 
our houſes, and cannot help it; or find them ſo when we 


expected the contrary. 

Aunt. No! my dear! The caſe is plain; we muſt 
not let ſervants laugh us out of our religion : We muſt 
go on in the way of our duty, and ſet up the worſhip of 
God in the houſe; and as often as we find the ſervants 


flout at it, or contemn it, return the contempt upon 
themſelves, and turn them out, but go on to perform 
the duty: Turn them all away, that pretend to behave . 
irreverently, or pretend to mock or ſcoff at it; I ſay, 


turn them all away, and let it be the ſtanding known 
rule in the family, that all the ſervants tbat come, may 


bear of it as ſoon as they converſe in the houſe; 
then they will know what they have to truſt to, and 


wilt behave accordingly. - Tis omitting our duty in 
our families, not our performing it, that makes ſer- 
vants mock. When they ſee us religions to-day, and 
wicked to-morrow, they may well ſcoff; but where ſe- 


rious religion is ſteadily maintained in a family, it com- 


mands that awe and reverence of ſervants, that they 
grow religious of courſe. Thus one good family breeds 


good ſervants for another, and the good examples of a 


ober family makes the ſervants all ſober. 
Sec. Niece. I acknowledge all that: But I have not 
practiſed that part indeed, of turning them away for their 


irreligious profane carriage when diſcovered. I have en- 


deayoured to get religious ſervants ; but when I have found 
them otherwiſe, I have not turned them off, which indeed 
I ſhould have done. 


Aunt. So far you are wrong, my dear; for why not 


put away a coachman, or chambermaid as well for being 


wicked as idle, for being an offender againſt Heaven, as 


well as for being an offender againſt ourſelves ? I think 


the reaſoning is every way as good. 


Sec. Niece, It may hold in many caſes, 


Aunt. Indeed, niece, I think it will hold in all caſes; 


and I can give you ſome inſtances, where ſervants 


knowing 
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knowing it before, have behaved much the better on that 


account: But *tis late now, We will talk of that part an- 
other time. 4 


D114 06 UE: 


Few days after this lady and her two nieces had 
diſcourſed this point about ſervants, the aunt and 
both her nieces, that is to ſay, the eldeſt of the ſiſters 


and the widow, had another dialogue upon the ſubject 


of giving a character to ſervants, and the juſtice that was 
to be done in it on one fide, and on the other, on the 
following occaſion. 


The eldeſt ſiſter had taken a very ſcoundrel idle jade 


of a ſervant, and that too after having received a very 


good character of her from a gentlewoman with whom 
ſhe had lived before; and ſhe complained heavily of the 
injuſtice of it, and that ſhe had been abuſed by the ſaid 


gentlewoman, and was telling her tale to her aunt, which 


introduced the following dialogue. 5 

Aunt. 1 find, child, you lay all the fault of your being 
diſappointed upon the wench's former miſtreſs ; you don't 
ſeem to ſay the maid herſelf has deceived you. 


Fir. Niece. Indeed, Madam, I am deceived both ways; 


bat I blame the maids former miſtreſs moſt. 

Aunt. Why ſo? Did not the maid pretend to be o- 
_ therwiſe than you find her ? 
F.iir. Niece. Yes, Madam, that is true; but I did not 
expect ſo much from a maid, when ſhe came to be hi- 
red: I did not expect ſhe would tell me her own faults, 


Aunt, Well, but on the other hand, you did not ex- 


pect ſhe ſhould tell you the was able to do what ſhe did 
not underſtand, or ſhould undertake What ſhe was no 
ways qualified to perform. 

Fir.” Niece. No, that's trae, Madam : But ſhe was 
willing to get into a good place, 

Aunt. And to do it, ſhe muſt be allowed to intro- 
duce herſelf by a parcel of lies and ſhams, and pretend 


to 
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to be what ſhe has no pretence to; I think that as bad as 
any of the reſt. 
Sec. Niece, 1 join with my aunt in that part. I think 
the law ſhould have provided ſome puniſhment for ſer- 
yants, that give themſelves characters they do not deſerve, 
as well as for other pieces of diſhoneſty ; for, in ſhort, 
it is a downright fraud, a cheat, and a piece of diſho- 
neſty, intolerable. For example, a cook comes and 
hires herſelf to me, to ſerve as ſuch; and when ſhe has 
undertaken the buſineſs, it appears ſhe underſtands no- 
thing of cookery, and has never been any thing but a 
middle maid, to waſh and ſcrub the rooms, and the like: 
Or a chambermaid offers herſelf, and tells me, ſhe knows 
how to make mantuas, cut hair, clear ſtartch, and the 
like; and. when it comes to the trial, acknowledges ſhe 
does not underſtand any of them, or only this, and not 
that, as it happens: Why ſhould not this maid be pu- 
niſhed, as well as ſhe that, pretending to be honeſt, 
proves a thief ? 

Aunt. No, child; ſhe does deſerve to be ill uſed: 
But the caſe differs as to a thief; for ſhe is puniſhed not 
for pretending honeſty, and deceiving me in the charac- 
ter, but for her actual theft and robbing me of my goods. 

Sec. Niece. Well, Madam, then the puniſhment ſhould 
differ too. I do not ſay ſhe ſhould be hanged, but I think 
ſhe ſhould be puniſhed however ſome way or other. 

Fir. Niece, We have ways to puniſh ſuch a ſervant, 
and all ſervants too, if all miſtreſſes would be but juſt to 
themſelves, and to one another. We might make up 
the deficiency of the law in that caſe to ourſelves very 
eaſily, and the want of doing ourſelves Juſtice i is the _ 
J complain of. 

Aunt. How would you make it up ? | 

Fir. Niece. Why, Madam, whenever any ſuch ſer- | 
yant came to me, I would be ſure to turn her away again, 
with all the reſentment that her behaviour required; and 


When ſhe ſent any ſuture miſtreſs to me for a character, 


J would do her juſtice. 
Sec. Mice. You ſhould ſay, ſiſter, that you would do 


the 
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the gentlewoman. juſtice, who came to inquire of you a- 
bout her. 
Aunt. Why truly you put it right there, niece. 

Sec. Niece Indeed, Madam, that is the foundation of 
all the grievances we are under about ſervants, that 
we make no conſcience of doing one another Juſtice, 

when we make Inquiries after” the character of another 8 
ſervants. | 

Fir, Niece. Why, we are loth to hinder poor ſer- 
vants ; for to take away their characters, is to take away 
their bread. 

Sec. Niece. We may ſay the ſame of a thief, or a 
houſe-breaker, when we find them in our houſes or gar- 
dens, and take them even in the very fact: We are 
loch to ruin them for it; that it was neceſſity forced them 
to do what they did; and if we have them committed, 
they will be hanged or tranſported ; nay, the argument 

is ſtronger, becauſe the injury done may have been tri- 
fling, and the puniſhment there is loſs of life, which we 
may be loth to be concerned in. 

Fir. Niece. You carry the caſe a great deal too high, 
ſiſter; I cannot think they are alike. 

Sec. Niece. Truly, ſiſter, I think 'tis inuch hs ſame; 
but of the two here is the greater obligation. 

Aunt. I believe I take your notion right, niece; the 
obligation is this: If I take the thief, and give him up to 
the law, he is undone, and his life muſt pay for it; and 
'tis a ſad thing for me to let a poor fellow be put to 
death, or tranſported, for robbing me of a trifle : But, 

on the other hand, I am to conſider, 1. I am obliged by 
the law to do it; that it is not I that put him to death, 
but the laws of his country, and his own crime is the 
cauſe of it; and I am an offender againſt that very law, 
and in ſome ſenſe a confederate with him, at leaſt an en- 
courager of him in his crime, if I omit it: But which 
is more than that, 2. By my perhaps unſeaſonable and 
indeed unjuſt compaſſion, I become acceſſory to all the 
robberies he {hall be guilty of after it ; becauſe if I had 

| | „ done 
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_— as the law directed me, I had put him out of a con- 


dition to rob or injure any other perſon. & 


Sec. Niece. You have fully explained my meaning, 
Madam, and I take the caſe to be the ſame; I by no 
means do as I onght, or as the law direQs, if when my 
neighbour taking a ſeryant after me, and coming to me 


for a character of her, I decline ſpeaking the truth of her, 


ay, and the whole truth too. 


Fir. Niece. Then no ſervant would get a place, as ler. 


— 


vants are now. | 
Aunt. Then, niece, they would be more humble, and 
careful how they behave. 


Fiir. Niece. It is a nice caſe, and we ought to take a 


great care then, that we do not jujure them. 

Sec. Niece. That's true, we ought to do them no 
wrong; but we do the perſon that is to take them an 
irreparable Wrong, if we re commend an ill ſervant to 
— -: 2 

Aunt. Nay, we goa = law that you have not 


thought of yet; for we do not do in it as we would be : 


done by, which is the great Chriſtian rule. 


Sec. Niece. Not only ſo, Madam, but we do as we 


would not be done by; for would any of us, if we go to 


_ © inquire of a ſervant, be told ſhe was honeſt, when ſhe was 
4 thief; that ſhe was neat, when ſhe was naſty ; tight, 


when the was a ſlattern; diligent,, when ſhe was idle; 
quiet, when ſhe was ſaucy; and modeſt, when ſhe was, it 
wy be, a bold huſly ? and the like. | 


Aunt, J obſerve, indeed, there is a general backwards 


nels in people whenever we go to inquire about a ſervant. 
A miſtreſs cannot be ſuppoſed to recommend earneſtly, 
becauſe it is to be granted that ſhe parted with the ſervant 
for ſomething or other. But ſhe is therefore, on the o- 
ther hand, ſhy and backward, and will ſay nothing, or 
but little of the real charader of the ſervant, becauſe, 


forſooth, ſhe would not hinder her a place; and indeed 


I would be yery loth myſelf to ruin a poor girl, becauſe I 


_ nat hke her; but I do think, as you ſay, niece, We 
BEA wiltreſſes 
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2 miſtreſſes are too backward to be free with one another in e 
ſuch caſes. 


See. Niece. It would not only anſwer the end, Madam , 
as to the law-part, but it would bring ſervants back to be 


ſervants again, as they uſed to be, and as they ought to 
be; for really, they can hardly be called ſervants now. 
Fir. Niece. I wiſh it was with us in caſe of our maids, 
as it is with the gentlemen in the caſe of their men ſer- 
vants, viz, that we ſhould be obliged to give certificates 
do our maids when they went away. 
Sec. Mece. Why even then, the caſe would be che 
| fame ; for if the form of che certificate was not ſettled too 
by the act of parliament, we ſhould ſign any thing they 
deſtred us. | 
Fir. Niece. Nay, ſiſter, that would be our faults. 
Aunt. Why, ſo it is our faults no child, x we give 
them wrong characters. 
Fir. Niece. I do not ſay we ſhould 890 wicking cha- 
racters; but | ſhould be lot to ſay the utmoſt of a poor 
ſervant, and ſo prejudice 'every* body againſt her: Per- 
| haps what ſhe did amiſs with me, ſhe might mend with 
another, and perhaps what mi ight not pleaſe me, another 
might bear with 
Sec. Niece. I will put an end to all that immediately; 
fiſter: I do not mean that I ſhould enter into a long ac- 
cuſation of a ſervant, and give the hiſtory of ber life ; or 
that I would blaſt her for trifles, or give her an ill name, 
for not ſuiting exactly to my temper. But I ſpeak in ca- 
pital eſſential articles, ſuch as denominate a wench a good 
or a bad ſervant; and I'll tell you a caſe, when 1 went _ 
to a lady myſelf to inquire about a chambermaid who had 
been ſent to me by another perſon. . O's 
_ Hunt. But what was the perſon that ſent or recommend- 
ed her? Did ſhe know her? 
- Sec. Niece. She was an honeſt well-meaning poor Wo- 
man, that uſed to help me to maids when I wanted. 1 * 
Aunt. But then, 1 ſuppole, did not know mach W her 
own knowledge. 
See. Niece. No, —_ but the * gave me an 


account 
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account where ſhe had lived 1aſt, and I went to the lady, 
and told her I came to inquire of ſuch a maid-ſeryant, 
Who, as ſhe had ſaid, had lived with her. Yes, ſhe told 

me, ſhe had lived with her. | . 
Pray, how long id ſhe live with you, Madam? ſaid I. 


Pray, Madam, how long does ſhe ſay ſhe lived with 


me ? ſays che. | . 

Almoſt a year, Madam, ſays I; I think it wanted but 
a month or thereabouts : at which ſhe made a kind of 
a hum, and faid nothing for a while. 

Now I did not like the way of anſwering my queſtion 
with a queſtion ; for I thought ſhe might have told me 
politively how long the maid had lived with her, and left 
me to judge whether ſhe had ſpoken truth : Whereas by 
returning the queſtion upon me, ſhe kept it in her own 
| breaſt to accuſe or excuſe her. So I turned it ſhort upon 
her. I hope, Madam, ſays I, you will be ſo plain with 
me, as to let me know whether the ſays true or not. 

Yes, yes, Madam, ſays ſhe, | 

This ſurpriſed me again; for this had a double mean- 
ing as plain as could be, and it was impoſſible to know 
whether ſhe meant, yes, that it was as the maid had ſaid, 


or yes, that ſhe would let me know whether the maid had 
ſaid true or not. So I ſtopped a while to give her time to |. 


go on, and explain herſelf; but finding ſhe did not, I re- 


peated my queſtion. Pray, Madam, ſays I, be pleaſed 


to let me know exactly how long ſhe lived with you. 
Why, Madam, ſays ſhe, not quite a year: The maid 
ſays true in that. | ED 1 
I was far from being ſatisfied with that kind of anſwer, 


the manner of drawing out her words ſhewing me plainly 


that the wench had lied. However, leſt I ſhould quarrel 
with her too ſoon, and ſo have no more out of her, I 
dropped it, and aſked her ſome other queſtions. 
Pray, Madam, ſays I, is ſhe a good work-woman ? 
* Yes, yes, ſays ſhe, ſhe does her work well enough. 
This was all equivocation again. Any body would 
have underſtood by my queſtion, that I inquired if ſhe 


was good at her needle ; but ſhe would not take it as 1 


meant 


- 


meant it, and put it off with an anſwer which might be 
true, if the wench knew but how to make a bed, or {weep 
a room; ſo I explained myſelf, and ſaid, Madam, by a 
good work-woman „I mean at her needle, I hope you un- 
derſtand me. 
Truly, Madam, FE ihe, I think he, is well enough, 
] never put her to much of that kind, having other hands 
in the houſe. 
Well, there ſhe came better off with me a little than 
before ; but fill all this gave me no character of the maid ; 
ſo I went on. 

Pray, Madam, ſays I, what do you ſay to her honeſty ? ? 
She is honeſt, I hope. 

I have no reaſon to tax her honeſty, fays ſhe, ſhe never 
wrong'd me of any thing that I know of; I charge her 
with nothing. 

Even this was but a very indifferent way of vouching 
for a girl's honeſty, and if ſhe was really honeſt, the was 
not juſt to her. 


Well, Madam, ſays I, may I aſk you what Was che 


occaſion of your parting with her ? 
O, Madam, ſays ſhe, we parted indeed; ſhe and 1 
could not agree; I am paſſionate and pretty troubleſome, 


and my maid and I could not hit it; but ſhe may do very 


well with another. Perhaps other miſtrefles may not be 
ſo troubleſome and difficult as I am ; ſhe may do very 
well ; I aſſure you ſhe knows how to plcaio any body but 
me; ſhe told me ſo herſelf. 

I was indeed provoked now, and anſwered, Madam, 
you are pleaſed to give yourſelf ſome hard words; but I 
beg you will allow me to fay, I did not come for a cha- 
racter of the maid's miſtreſs, but a character of the maid ; 
and I doubt, by your diſcourſe, you are willing to recom- 
mend your maid's character at the expence of your own. 

She only ſmiled at me, when I faid this, and ſaid a» 
gain, ſhe was very difficult and ill to . ; but Betty 
might do yery well with another. 

1 preſſed her again to let me know what ſhe parted 


with her maid for; but ſtill ſhe ſhuffted me off, and gave 
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me the cunningeſt evaſive anſwers. Betty herſelf could 


not have put me off with half the dexterity as her muſtreſs 
did; fo I made my honours as if I was going away. 


Madam, ſays I, you are exceeding tender of your 
maid : But I cannot ſay you are equally juſt to a ſtranger, 


that you ſee reſolved to depend upon your word for the 
character of a ſervant. However, I ſhall take it the way 


I hope you intend it, namely, that though it may not be 
for the girl's advantage to have the particulars of her be- 
hayiour told; yet you would have me underſtand by it, 
that her conduct will not bear a character, and that you 


would not have me venture upon her; and I ſhall take 


your ad vice. 

At this ſne ſeemed concerned, as if he had expotied 
that her aukward way of talking of the wench had ſatisfied 
me, and that I did not underſtand her; and as I offered 
to go, pray, Madam, ſays ſhe, don't ſay ſo ; Betty may 
make you a very good ſervant ; I am ſorry you ſhould take 
me ſo; the maid may do very well in another place, 


though ſhe might not ſuit me. 


As I was talking, 1 obſerved, that in the drawing-room 


to the room we fat in, there fat a gentleman reading in a 
great book, and every now and then he looked off his 
book, when his wife (for it was her huſband) ſpoke, as 
1 7 be was ſurpriſed at what ſhe ſaid; and as the folding- _ 
doors ſtood wide open, ſo that the rooms were as it were 
let both into one, he heard all we ſaid, and I perceived 


that as he looked off of his book when his wife Pome, ſo 
he almoſt laugh'd outright when I ſpoke. 

Art laſt, as if he was not able to hold any longer, he 
clapp'd up the, book pretty hard, and threw it by, and 
came forward into the room we were in, and making me a 
very low bow as he paſſed, he offered to go out; when 


his lady ſtept up to him, and ſaid ſomething ſoftly, which 


he anſwered ſoftly, and with abundance” of good-humour 
in his face, ſaid to his wife, my dear, I will not interrupt 
you ; upon which I offered to go away. By no means, 


ye Madam, ſaid he, my buſineſs is of no moment. So 
hold of his wife's _ he as it were turned her towards 
me, 
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me, and at going away, my dear, ſays he, don't hold 
the lady in ſuſpenſe about your maid, for I hear that is 
the buſineſs: Let her have a true character of her; you 
would be glad to be dealt plainly with yourſelf. His wife 

ſmiled, but ſaid nothing at firſt, but preſently turnipg to 
him, and all in a pleaſant good humour, ſhe gave him a 
| little tap on the arm with her hand: Do you give a cha- 
rater of her, if you think I han't done it well. Muſt 1? 
ſays he: Why then, Madam, ſays he to me, with my 
- wife's leave, the is a damn'd jade, a horrid ſcold, a liar, 

and though ſhe has, 1 believe, ſtolen nothing from us, 
was a thief in the place ſhe came laſt from, which we 
heard of ſince, and for that very thing my wife turned 
her away. 

I made him a courteſy, and told him I was greatly ob- 
liged to him for ſo much ſincerity, and found his lady 
had been only tender of his maid's character, but had not 
at all recommended her. Why, Madam, ſays he, my 

wife was cheated in this wench, only by the people ſhe 
lived with before giving her ambiguous anſwers, and 
ſpeaking as favourably of her as they could ; and that is 
the ruin of us all, adds he, in taking ſervants. 

But, Sir, ſays I, the lady ſhe lived with before did your 
lady a great deal of wrong, if ſhe knew her to be what 
you ſay ſhe was in her ſervice. 

I don't know, Madam, how it. was for that: T never 
meddle with theſe things, ſays he, but ! believe my wife 
was not ſo nice in her inquiries as you are ; or if ſhe was, 
| ſhe was caſter to be cheated in their anſwers ; and tis the 
ladies being thus backward to give juſt and plain accounts 
io one another, that is the reaſon that ſuch a wretched 
gang of wenches run from houſe to houſe, and get places, 
and behave in them as they do. Would the ladies, ſays 
he, be juſt to one another, ſpeak plain and honeſtly, and 
give the creatures ſuch characters as they deſerve, they 
would take care to deſerve better characters, and not be- 
have ſo inſolently, and ſo ſaucily as they do. This jade, 
Madam, ſays he, that you come to inquire of, has inſult- 
ed and taunted her miſtreſs two or three times, at ſuch a 

nate, 
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rate, that J have been forced to ſend a footman into the 


A. 
7 - 
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room to ww her out by the head and ſhoulders, for fear 
her miſtreſs 


truth of her. 


My dear, ſays the lady, I have not ſaid any thing but | 


truth of her. 


Well, my dear, ſays he again, I was not upon my oath? 


Why, that is true too, child, ſaid he, but you are upon 


"your honour, and that is equivalent to an oath ; and it would 


hard to have this lady left to take ſuch a devil into her 
houſe, merely for fear of injuring the wench ; why, you 
would injure the family you ſuffer to take her, much more 
than the maid. Let her go ſeek her fortune where nobody 
knows her, and there ſte may have time to mend her 
manners, and come to town again. 
Aunt. Why, niece, this gentleman was your inſtructor. 
I think tis juſt his language that you ſpeak ; only I think 
you did not talk ſo moderately quite as he does. 

Sec. Niece. And very good language too, Madam; *tis 


for want of this gentleman' s rule that we have any dong a 


inſolent, idle ſervants in the world. | 
Fir. Niece. I would make ſervants more cautions of 


„ their behaviour, I confeſs : But then, ſiſter, it would put it 


into the power of miſtreſſes to ruin poor ſervants when they 


\ Pleaſed, and even when there was no good cauſe ; the bread 
of a ſervant would depend upon the breath of a miſtreſs. 
Sec. Niece. There is no good in this world without a 


mixture of evil; no convenience without its inconvenience ; _ 


but the damage that way, if it ſhould be ſo at any time, is 
infinitely leſs than the miſchief to families which comes by 
_ the inſolence and wickedneſs of ſervants. 


Aunt. Nay, by the nniverſal degeneracy of ſervants, | 


you might have ſaid ; for even thoſe we call good ſervants 


at this time, are quite different things from what they 


were in former times, ay, even ſince I can remember. 
Sec. Niece. Well, Madam, but IT could propoſe a re- 
medy even againſt that part which my ſiſter objects againſt, 
of doing ſervants wrong; for I do not deny that ſome 
25 miſtreſſes 


ould be frighted ; and yet ſhe is ſo good o 
that flut, that ſhe cannot find in her heart to ſpeak the, 


- 
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miſtreſſes may injure their ſervants, and there coght to be 
no wrong on either hand. 
Fir. Niece. 1 have known 2 miſtreſs refuſe to give a 
poor ſervant a character, only becauſe ſhe was unwilling 
to part with her, and yet at the ſame time uſe her ill too. 
: 5 Niece. Such things may happen, I do not deny 
that. 
Fir. Niece. 1 have alſo known a miſtreſs injure a ſer- 
vant by her partiality in favour of other ſervants, and give 
a maid an ill character when ſhe has not deſerved it, by 
the mere reproaches raiſed on her by others. 

Sec. Niece. It is not poſſible to reckon up all the caſes 
in which a miſtreſs may injure a, ſervant, tis true, and 
there can no rule be ſet fo exact, as that nobody ſhall be 


|= oppreſſed : But I have two things to ſay ; 


I. All the injuſtice that can be ſuppoſed to happen that 
way, is not equal to that which miſtreſſes and fainilies now 
ſuffer from the inſolence and baſeneſs of ſervants ; and 
therefore the e is to be embraced, and the leſſer 
evil choſen. 

2. There may be methods directed by the law, that i in 
ſuch caſes, where miſtreſſes have nothing capital to charge 
upon a ſervant, they ſhall be obliged to give them certifi= 
cates of their behaviour. | 

Aunt. I have often thought of that; but unleſs the form 
of that certificate be ſettled and adjuſted by that very act 
of parliament, the miſtreſſes will juſt write what they 
pleaſe, and when they arc prejudiced againſt a ſervant, 
will ſey nothing in their certificates that thall do them any 
ſervice, or recommend them at all to any one elle. _ 
Sec. Niece. Thoſe maſt be very malicious people that 
will go that length with a ſervant, | 
Fir. Niece. But ſuch people there are, and ſuch per- 
haps always will be. 

Sec. Niece. Well, there may be a mene for that too, 
for there may be two or three ſeveral forms of certificates 
directed by the law; one voluntier, and full to all the be- 
haviour of a ſervant, and the ocher to her Dau and 
ſobriety only. ä N 
| 4 5 Aunt, 
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Aut. Why then, child, nobody would take a ſervant 
that had only your ſecond-rate certificate ; they would pre- 


ſently ſay, her miſtreſs had given no charadter but what | 


ſhe could not help. 

Sec. Niece. I rather think, Madam, that all hos 
would content themſelves with what you are pleaſed to 
call my ſecond-rate certificate. 

Aunt. Come, let us hear what kind of certificate i it is, 
if you are lawyer enough to draw it up. 

Sec. Niece. I am not lawyer enough to draw it up in 
form; but it ſhould be to this. purpoſe, Madam. 


The CERTIFICATE. 
J A. B. do hereby certify, that the bearer hereof, M. B. 


led with me as a chambermaid one year and a quarter, | 


ending the dy of laſt; during which time ſhe 
behaved herſelf honeſtly » modeſily, and dutifully, as be- 
came a ſervant, Witneſs my hand, 
| A. B. 


Aunt. Why truly, niece, a ſervant that could not de- 


ſerve ſo much character as that, no body ought to take. 
Sec. Niece. Well, Madam, and a ſervant that did de- 
ſerve ſo much character as that, no miſtreſs ought to deny. 
Fir. Niece. But ſuppoſe, ſiſter, a miſtreſs would mali- 
cioully deny it, as I {aid before. 


Sec. Niece. Why then the maid ſhould have the ſame 
remedy as the has for her wages, iz. complain to a ju- 


ſtice of peace, that in caſe upon the miſtreſ-'s being heard, 

if ſhe could not give ſufficient reaſons and proof of the fact, 

for which ſhe retuſed ſuch a certificate, the juſtice ſhould ſign 
the certificate to the maid, intimating that having heard 
all that could be alledged, he did not find there was ſuf⸗ 
ficient cauſe for refuſing it. 


Aunt. Well, niece, and what was your firſt-rate cer= 


tificate pray, that you call this the ſecond? _ 
Sec. Niece. Why, Madam, when a miſtreſs may have 
a kindneſs for a "ac and is willing to give her an ex- 
traordinary recommendation, ſhe may add, that ſhe is a 
very good needle - woman, or chat ſhe is a very good ta 
b | . at 
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that ſhe was not only faithful, but diligent, and ſo in o- 

ther caſes: But, as I ſaid, I. believe any ſervant will be 

contented with the ſecond, which is ſufficient. 

Fir. Niece. I agree, that the giving ſuch certificates, 

would put an end to theſe inquiries, | 

Sec. Niece. Which oftentimes leave us in the dark, as 

much as we were before they are made; nay, and ſome- 
times more a great deal. | : 

Aunt. That is our fault indeed, that we will not with 
freedom and plainneſs acquaint one another, what we are 
to expect from the maids we hire; and *tis preſuming upon 
this charitable diſpoſition of miſtreſſes, that maids behave 
ſo ſaucily as they do. | : 
Sec. Niece. Well, if any of my maids go from me, I 
tell them plainly before-hand what they are to expect of 

me, and what kind of character I ſhall give them, if they 
ſend any body to me, - | 

Fir. Niece. And what effect has it upon them? Are 
they the better for it? LP Votes 

Sec. Niece. Why, T'll tell you what effect it had upon 
one of my maids. ' I had told her my mind very roundly 
one day, upon occaſion of ſomething I did not like, and 
truly my maid turned very ſhort upon me, and told me ſhe 

was ſorry ſhe could not pleaſe me, and hoped I would pro- 
vide myſelf then. I told her, that ſhe ſhould not ſay, ſhe 
could not pleaſe me, but that ſhe would not pleaſe me. 

She anſwered very pertly, that it was as I would, I 
might take it which way I pleaſed, = 1 5 

Very well, ſays I, Mary, you are very tart wich me. 
I hope when you ſend your next miſtreſs to me for a cha» 

rafter, you will expect to hear thoſe very words again. 
Why, would I be fo barbarous, ſaid ſhe, to rip up words 

that paſſed in anger, and give them for the character of 

any ſervant? | | | 

No, Mary, ſays I, yon ſhould not ſay, will I be fa 
barbarous; you ſhould ſay, would I be ſo honeſt as to 
give a character of you from your own mouth. Depend 
upon it, Mary, ſays I, I ſhall not be fo unjuſt to any 
miſtreſs to conceal a thing of that moment from them; 
| „„ Why, 
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why, it would Sy 9 whim the ae injury in the 
world. | 

She ſtood ſtill a good — and ſaid nothing ; but 
as ſhe ſaw me looking at her, as if ſhe expected an an- 
ſwer, the girl fell a-crying, run to me, and offering to 


kneel to me, begged my pardon, and told me, ſhe hoped I 


would allow her to recall her wa , for ſhe was reſolved ' 
ſhe would live with me till ſhe had eſerved a better cha» 
racter. 

Aunt. Poor girl! I ſhould have told her ſhe might go 
when ſhe would then, for ſhe had deſerved a better cha- 
racter juſt then. 

Sec. Niece. I did not ſay fo to o her, but I would not let 
her kneel; and I told her I would not inſiſt upon her 
warning; for as long as ſhe behaved ſo to me, 1 believed 


I ſhould never put her away. 


Aunt. Well, but did ſhe mend afterwards? = 

Sec. Niece. Indeed, ſhe was a very good ſervant before, 
only a little haſty and impatient of reproof ; but ſhe proved 
the beſt ſervant after it, that any body ever had. She is 
with me All: -. 

Aunt. It is certainly ſo if we give fair, bold, and juſt 
characters of them, and it once came to be the cuſtcan ': 
general uſage among miſtreſſes, ſervants would quickly 
carry it after another manncr ; at leaſt they would take 
care to part upon as good terms as they could with their L 
miſtreſſes. | 

Sec. Niece. And we ſhould not cheat one another as 
we do now, in giving characters to the vileſt creatures 
that fall in our * 
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